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SOUTH AFRICA. 


Wnuen the Conservative Government came into office, South 
Africa comprised five civilized communities, three of which were 
British—the colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, and 
the district of the Diamond Fields—and two were Dutch—the 
Orange River Free State, and the Transvaal or South African 
Republic. North of Natal and south-east of the Transvaal, and 
on the sea, lay the Zulu kingdom. It will be convenient to 
give such a summary account of these six states as will make 
intelligible their relations to each other and to the British 
Government. 

We all know that the mother-colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from which all the civilized communities of South Africa 
are offsets, was conquered from the Dutch during the great 
French war. It was placed under the almost despotic authority 
of a governor, usually one of those general officers for whom, 
at the end of the war, it was desirable to find honourable em- 
ployment. Partly, perhaps, on this account, partly on the 
principles of humanity, the cruel system of commando, by 
which the Dutch had kept down the natives, was superseded by 
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the employment of regular troops to defend the frontier and 
put down insurrection. With all this the farmers were dis- 
pleased, and their smouldering discontent was brought to a 
head by the ill-managed emancipation of their slaves, by which 
large numbers of themwere so disgusted that, with their families 
and cattle, they ‘ trekked,’ as the phrase is, across the country to 
Natal, where for a time they found a home, and from whence 
we shall have to trace their fortunes presently. 

Meantime a considerable number of English immigrants had 
settled and multiplied in the eastern parts of the Cape Colony, 
where they now form something of a counterpoise to the Dutch 
who had remained in the older districts. These, of course, 
brought with them that instinctive appetite for self-government 
which in purely British colonies runs a course as regular as 
vegetation—‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.’ First the Governor’s authority was limited, and the 
colonists enabled at least to get a constitutional hearing by 
the establishment of a Legislative Council comprising unofficial 
members. Then Lord Grey took the step which is the true 
turning point in the constitutional history of a colony—that 
of placing the power of making laws and voting money in the 
hands of a Legislature comprising a purely representative as- 
sembly. That the power of the purse can be made to carry 
with it the control of the executive is now so well understood 
by Englishmen, that the grant of representative institutions is 
sure, generally speaking, to be speedily followed by the transfer 
of executive power from a Committee of permanent heads of 
departments to a Ministry representing a political combination, 
and holding office at the pleasure of the popular assembly. 
But in the Cape Colony there were reasons why ‘ the full corn in 
the ear’ should be slow in ripening. Native wars carried on 
with spirit at the expense of the Imperial Treasury were in 
every way agreeable to the colonists. Besides giving importance 
and promising distinction to the Governor, stirring the officials, 
and affording to soldiers the opportunities of honourable em- 
ployment, for which they are not unblamably anxious, they 
tame a native population, they supply the Colonial Government 
with land to be granted out to settlers, and by a large military 
expenditure they raise enormously the price of farm produce, 
and enable the merchants and shopkeepers to drive a lucrative 
trade. 

With these effects the colonists of the Cape of Good Hope 
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had made close acquaintance ; and, fully conscious that a de- 
mand to govern themselves would be met by an intimation that 
they must protect themselves, thought it wise to let well alone. 
And this might have answered their purpose if the Home Go- 
vernment had thought it well. But the Home Government, 
taught by bitter experience, had determined in general that the 
cost of internal self-defence should be borne, where practicable, 
by those who were defended, and had found in particular that at 
the Cape of Good Hope their permanent officials could not 
obtain from the guardians of the colonial purse the measures 
necessary for retrieving the existing disorders of the colonial 
finance. Therefore, while disbanding a colonial force (the 
Mounted Rifles), which was said to be inefficient and was 
maintained by British funds, and giving a series of notices that 
British troops would be withdrawn unless the colony thought it 
worth while to pay a large part at least of their cost, they ap- 
plied to the Legislature for those increased powers of govern- 
ment, without which they could not take the course which they 
thought necessary for the public good; and, these being refused, 
they declined to continue under an obligation which they had 
not the means of discharging satisfactorily, and required the 
colony, now containing a white population of some 230,000 
persons, to govern itself by the method called Responsible Go- 
vernment. 

Accidentally this threw on the colonists themselves the duty 
(which certainly they are best fitted to discharge) of dealing 
with some political embarrassments which had arisen from the 
rivalry between the growing British population of the Eastern 
and the established Dutch population of the Western districts. 

The position, then, which the British Government occupied 
was this. It had transferred to the Colonial Government the 
power of organizing its own self-defence, of determining the native 
policy, and of controlling the official machinery by which, if at 
all, the necessity of that self-defence might be averted. It had 
placed itself at liberty without breach of faith to withdraw 
whenever it chose the whole South African garrison, except such 
a force as might be required for Imperial purposes at the port 
of Simon’s Town. It remained to complete this policy, not by 
such a precipitate recall of the troops as would stimulate the 
excitable curiosity of the native population, but by such 
a determined reduction in their number as would force upon 
the Colonial Ministry the establishment, at the colonial ex- 
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pense, of such a defensive force as they and the men of sense 
and experience who surrounded them judged to be worth paying 
for. Unless the old story was to be acted over again, the one 
thing to be avoided was a reputation for generosity. It was 
like a case of poor-law relief. In this or that respect it might 
perhaps be wise to be liberal; but only on condition that 
you did not impair your character for determination. 

In this condition the affairs of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope were handed over by the Liberal to the Conser- 
valive Government; and by the Conservative Government, 
with general approval, to Sir Bartle Frere. Anda difference 
of military policy soon became manifest. Sir Bartle Frere 
states, on his own authority, that regular troops form the best 
protection against a native enemy, and treats with a certain 
scorn the idea of colonial politicians that Her Majesty’s troops 
should remain in reserve, while the colonial defensive force 
should be pushed to the front. Sir G. Cathcart, than whom 
no soldier was more competent to judge, was of a contrary 
opinion. He thought that a force in the nature of a mounted 
police, trained to the particular service, and accustomed to act 
intelligently in small bodies, was more effective than the regular 
army. ‘To the same effect was the experience of New Zealand, 
and the same moral may be drawn from the services rendered 
under Sir B. Frere’s own eyes by such men as Commandant 
Griffiths and Colonel Lanyon. It would follow that the proper 
place of the regular army, in case of any internal disturbance, 
is to remain in reserve till the colonial forces at the disposal 
of the responsible ministry prove unequal to the emergency. 

The difference of result between the former military policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government (which we have described above) 
and that of Sir B. Frere, is illustrated by an incidental passage 
in his despatch of December 31, 1877. 


It is clear to my mind (he says) that the colonial forces do not 
respond as was expected to the summons of Government, and unless 
the strength of Her Majesty’s troops on this frontier can be tempo- 
rarily increased, I fear that a great amount of suffering must be 
inflicted on the whole frontier population by the protraction of hos- 
tilities. 

I would therefore strongly recommend that the relief of the two 
regiments now first for return home, should be anticipated by a few 
months, the relieving regiments being sent out at once, with power to 
retain the returning regiments till order is restored here, and the 
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Governments of Natal and the Transvaal are relieved from their 
present anxieties respecting the Zulus. (PP. 2,000 of 1878, p. 103.) 


‘Therefore!’ A significant causative! Because the colonial 
forces will not ‘respond’ to the call of their Government to 
defend themselves, therefore two regiments are at once to be 
sent out to defend them, and to be retained ‘ temporarily,’ ¢ till 
Natal and the Transvaal are relieved from their present anxieties 
respecting the Zulus.’ 

On this prospect we make four flying observations :—First, 
that the British Treasury will have to pay somewhat largely 
for the colonial popularity of Sir B. Frere. Next, that, if the 
whole of the Imperial force is required in Natal, we may have 
an opportunity of observing whether the colonial forces who, 
under Mr. Molteno, a minister dismissed by Sir B. Frere, did 
so much good service, at an expense to the colony of £54,000 
a month, and show no symptoms of degeneracy, might not 
have done more if proper reliance had been placed on them. 
Thirdly, that the dismissal of Mr. Molteno, and the accession of 
Mr. Sprigg, was immediately followed by a request, endorsed by 
the High Commissioner, ‘ for the forbearance of Her Majesty's 
Government in the repayment of the war charges’ (Feb. 25, 
1878). Fourthly, that, whatever the High Commissioner may 
think, Her Majesty’s present Ministry adhere (in language at 
least) to the policy of their predecessors, for on October 17, 
1878, Sir M. Hicks-Beach writes thus :— 


It seems for many reasons very desirable, now that the war in the 
Cape Colony has ended, and an efficient system of colonial defence has 
been inaugurated by the Cape Parliament, that all the Imperial troops 
in Africa (with the exception of a small garrison for Cape Town) 
should be moved to Natal and the Transvaal, leaving it to the colonial 
police and volunteers to perform their proper task of maintaining 
order in the Cape Colony. (PP. 2,220 of 1879, p. 273.) 


The histories of the Boer emigration, of the settlement of 
Natal, and of the Zulu kingdom, are so closely related to each 
other, that they form part of a connected narrative. 

Chaka, the founder of the Zulu kingdom, was one of those 
barbarian destroyers who, never having learnt that human life 
or suffering is of any importance whatever, and creating or in- 
heriting a comparatively disciplined army, find themselves in- 
vincible, and destroy straight beforethem. He determined that 
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‘no black power should share the sunlight with him,’ and 
exterminated all that made any show of resistance. He had, 
however, in one respect the quick-wittedness of his nephew, the 
now well-known Cetewayo, and was no sooner thrown across a few 
Englishmen than he recognised their superiority. Great as he 
felt himself on his own ground, he was ready to call himself 
second to the nation to which they belonged. It is said that 
when he was assassinated by his brothers he told them that it 
was the white man—not they—who would inherit his power. 
He was succeeded on his death by one of his assassins, his 
brother Dingaan—a man less able, as merciless, and more 
treacherous than himself, who having, by an act of infamous 
perfidy, murdered the Dutch leader Retief and his party, was 
in his turn destroyed by an alliance of the Boers with his re- 
volting brother Panda. On his death, the Dutch chief, Pretorius, 
declared Panda to be king of Zululand, and a large territory 
round Pietermaritzburg to belong to the immigrants. 

As, however, Chaka could not endure the existence of a rival 
black power in the south-east of Africa, so England could not 
endure the rise of a white one. The emigrant farmers were 
pursued into their place of refuge. They defended themselves 
bravely, but were of course overpowered by the superior force of 
Great Britain, and on their defeat Natal became part of the Cape 
Colony, from which, however, it was then separated by a tract of 
native territory. Thereupon a large part of the Boers again 
trekked away into the interior, where, after some vacillation on 
our part, they were allowed to form two Dutch Republics, each 
governed by its President and Volksraad—the Orange River 
Free State, north of the Cape Colony, and the South African (com- 
monly called Transvaal) Republic, to the north-west of Natal and 
Zululand. For some years back we have been virtuously remon- 
strating with the Transvaal Boers on account of their barbarous 
treatment of the natives; but as, with all our fair words, we con- 
fessed ourselves impotent to prevent what was going on, the 
Transvaalers took no offence at ourexhortations. With the Orange 
River Free State it was otherwise. We had with a high hand 
saved from their exactiors the Basutos, whom they had virtually 
conquered, and we had appropriated the Diamond Fields, to 
which they laid claim. On these grounds, in which they had 
the sympathy of their Dutch kinsmen, they were bitterly in- 
censed against us. 

Natal, we have said, became part of the Cape Colony. But 
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we may here remark in passing a principle of colonial history. 
The final destiny of adjacent settlements may be confederation ; 
but their first tendency is disruption. Every outlying or remote 
district, as it becomes rich enough to be taxed, becomes obser- 
vant enough to consider itself neglected in the expenditure of 
the public revenue, and strong enough to demand self-govern- 
ment, which is conceded without much difficulty. It is only at 
a later stage that, from the growth of population, from facility 
of communication, and from the identity of some interests, and 
the expediency of composing quarrels which arise from the 
diversity of others, the separation which was at first necessary 
becomes dangerous and inconvenient. The recognition of this 
inconvenience and of its appropriate remedy by Federation has 
now to make its way against established facts, conflicting in- 
terests, local jealousies, and the pride of a local independence. 
But it is the order of events; and the exigencies of one gene- 
ration have to be met by subverting a state of things which 
sprang out of the exigencies of another. 

In New Zealand this disruption was averted by giving 
almost at once to the provincial governments the largest 
powers of local self-government which were compatible with a 
central authority ; and as the colony consolidated itself, it was 
only necessary to strengthen the general government by a 
limitation of these powers. But in Australia the centrifugal 
principle had fuller play. Tasmania, Victoria, and Queensland 
were successively detached from the mother-colony of New 
South Wales, and Queensland is said to meditaie a further 
subdivision ; though it is at the same time plain that, 
if that continent is not to break into separate and eventually, 
perhaps, hostile nations, the time is come for considering 
seriously the means of consolidation. 

The inconvenience of administering Natal by a Government 
and Legislature separated from it by about 1,000 miles of sea 
was so obvious that in a few years it was made independent of 
the Cape. In a few more it was provided with a Legislature in 
which the members elected by the settlers were double the num- 
ber of those nominated by the Government. Thus the people 
obtained that control over the public purse and law-making 
which ultimately involves the control of the executive authority. 
But the grant of responsible government was delayed, as in 
the Cape of Good Hope, by the necessity of relying on Great 
Britain for self-defence; and though the relations between the 
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colony and the Home Government were anything but satisfac- 
tory, the treatment of the natives, of which we now understand 
the importance, was, by a kind of common consent, left to be 
conducted, almost despotically, by the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, Mr. Shepstone, who possessed happily the patience, de- 
termination, knowledge, and administrative power which were 
required by the extraordinary circumstances in which the 
colony found itself. 

Owing, in part, as Mr. Shepstone thinks, to the influence of 
the Boers, an improvement had taken place in the government 
of Zululand. A practice, for example, of averting the risk of 
disputed succession by the more than Turkish method of 
putting to death all royal wives,as soon as they became pregnant, 
was discontinued, and in other respects therule of Panda was ‘in- 
comparably more mild and merciful’ than that of Dingaan. But 
it is difficult for a savage to be at once merciful and strong. 
During the latter part of Panda’s reign the nobles assumed the 
privilege of putting to death their people without previous 
reference to the King, ‘ merely reporting (with a few head of 
cattle) so much of what had been done as they thought fit.’ 
And when he grew old, two of his sons, Cetewayo and Umbulazi, 
disputed the succession of the crown. The question was settled, 
in 1856, by a battle in which Umbulazi and 3,000 of his followers 
perished. From this battle dates the practical sovereignty of 
Cetewayo, which was so complete that, on learning that one of 
his father’s wives was intriguing against him in favour of her 
son, he caused her to be dragged from her husband's kraal and 
put to death; sparing, however, the brother as a foolish boy — 
a measured savagery, not uncharacteristic of the man. 

Even under the improved government’ of Panda, Cetewayo, 
and their chiefs, the state of the people remained so detestable 
that there was a steady influx of refugees across the Tugéla 
river—then and now the British boundary—who were received 
(on condition that they left their cattle behind them for the 
King), and located in various parts of the colony. 

It was with this immigrant multitude, now amounting with 
their descendants to about 300,000 souls, and the formidable 
power behind it, commanding an army of which we all now have 
learnt the strength and capability, that the Government of 
Natal had to deal. It is alleged that Mr. Shepstone underrated 
moral influences, and was not sufficiently anxious to put down 
immoralities by law, or by schools and missionaries to bring the 
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rising generation of Zulus under humanizing influences. But 
those who have observed the difficulty of accomplishing moral 
reforms either in great countries or in small parishes, will not 
be inclined to expect too much from a warlike race of savages. 
To have so contrived matters that from 1843 to 1878, 20,000 
English settlers should have lived at peace with 300,000 native 
immigrants, and both with a neighbour who could command a 
trained army of 60,000 men, is an achievement from which no 
criticism can materially detract. 

In 1872, Panda died, and shortly afterwards an event took 
place on which much stress has not unnaturally been laid. The 
Zulus sent to Natal what is called ‘the King’s head,’ a present 
of four oxen, which placed the arrangements for the succession 
in the hands of the Natal Government, and they requested that 
Mr. Shepstone—who had prevailed on Panda to secure his 
country against a second war of succession, by formally nomi- 
nating Cetewayo as his heir, should proceed to this country to 
instal him. We do not stop to describe the strange and pictu- 
resque circumstances of this investiture—the band of music and 
its effect on the hearers, the colours, the Durban volunteers, the 
new Royal robes, the clashings of shields, the enthusiasm and 
curiosity of some 8,000 or 10,000 natives, or the prevention of 
the customary bloodshed. We only notice those points which 
bear on more recent events. 

First in importance was the new Zulu Magna Charta, levelled 
mainly, it will be seen, against the nobles’ power of life and 
death. What is particularly to be observed is the mode in 
which Mr. Shepstone represents his own position relating to the 


Zulu people. 


I thought it would be best (he writes) that all the points I wished 
to establish, and impress, should be presented in the shape of ques- 
tions, and that I should require audible assent to each to be given 
by all the brothers of Cetewayo, and the rulers and councillors of 
the country who formed my audience, for the common people were 
too tar off to hear me speak. 


‘Have I not entered Zululand at the request of the Zulu nation, 
to instal their new King?’ 

‘Have I not been requested to come because I was the chief wit- 
ness to his nomination by his father at Nodwengu 1’ 

‘Is not Cetewayo the son that was then nominated, and is it not 
he whom the Zulus now wish me to instal ?’ 
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‘So say you all?’ (In addition to the general and vehement assent 
given to this, Uham (a brother of suspected loyalty) said, ‘ Yes ; every 
woman and every child.’) 

‘Have you not requested me to proclaim new laws to be adminis- 
tered under the new King, by means of which you hope that the new 
King will reign peaceably over a contented people and a prosperous 
country ?’ 

‘Have we not agreed that the life of a man or woman, high or 
low, is the property of the country, and that the King has vested in 
him that property on behalf of the country?’ 

‘Have we not agreed that for any man to take life, without the 
previous knowledge and consent of the King, is to take that which 
belongs to the country without the country’s consent ?’ 

‘Have we not agreed that every man. ought to be allowed to 
answer for himself before his immediate head, and, if he wishes, 
before the King, any charges brought against him, and that he ought 
not to be condemned finally before he has had an opportunity of so 
doing ?’ 

‘Have we not agreed that the punishment of death for every 
crime destroys a people?’ 

‘Do I not stand here in the place of Cetewayo’s father, and so 
representing the nation ?’ 

‘ Proclaim therefore,— 

‘Ist. That the indiscriminate shedding of blood shall cease in 
the land. 

‘2nd. That no Zulu shall be condemned without open trial, and 
the examination of witnesses for and against, and that he shall have 
a right to appeal to the King. 

‘3rd. That no Zulu’s life shall be taken without the previous 
knowledge and consent of the King, after such trial has taken place 
and the right of appeal has been allowed to be exercised. 

‘4th. That for minor crimes, the loss of property, all or a portion, 
shall be substituted for the punishment of death.’ 


All this was ‘ fully and even vehemently assented to’ by the 
councillors, and afterwards enthusiastically received by the peo- 
ple; but it is clear that Mr. Shepstone, though assuming the 
tone almost of a-superior being, and in his reports to his Govern- 
ment magnifying his own function, had not the slightest in- 
tention, as he had not the slightest authority, to impose on the 
Colonial Government, which had at its command at most half 
a regiment of British troops, or on the Imperial Government, for 
which he had no commission to speak, the obligation to enforce 
the performance of all these conditions against so formidable 
a monarch as Cetewayo, No such trap was laid by him for the 
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British Government or for the Zulu nation. It is ‘at the re- 
quest of the Zulu nation,’ Mr. Shepstone tells them, that he has 
entered Zululand ; it is at the same request that he proclaims the 
new laws, and that, not on the ground of British suzerainty, but 
because he individually had been witness in 1861 to a cognate 
transaction. This is his statement to the Zulus; while to his 
own Government he explains clearly that ‘it cannot be expected 
that the amelioration described will immediately take effect. 
To have got such principles admitted and declared to be what 
a Zulu may plead when oppressed was but sowing the seed 
which will still take many years to grow and mature. He 
elsewhere describes the relation of Natal to Zululand. It was 
one of superiority. ‘It carries with it,’ he says, ‘the right to 
advise or remonstrate, as the case may require, and that right 
has been freely used. It might be extended further’ (if the 
Empire would place all its resources at the command of the 
20,000 Europeans who live in Natal), ‘ but as the exercise of it 
freely would probably involve serious and unnecessary responsi- 
bilities, it would soon become inconvenient.’ In all that he did 
and said, Mr. Shepstone clearly recognised the principle, which 
appears since to have been forgotten, that a little settlement of 
20,000 Europeans must ‘ cut its coat according to its cloth,’ and 
is not entitled to behave to its neighbours as if its mandates 
could be enforced by the whole power of the ‘British nation, and 
at the cost of the British taxpayer. 

The exercise of British influence in favour of the missionaries 
was in the same tentative spirit. 

The result of our conversations on the subject of the missionaries 
was an understanding that those who were already in the country 
should not be interfered with, and that, if any of them committed an 
offence for which the offender might be considered deserving of expul- 
sion, the case should be submitted to the Government of Natal, and 
its assent received before the sentence should be carried out. It is 
necessary to explain that the Zulus have no idea of inflicting any 
punishment upon a missionary, except that of expulsion from the 
country. I did not consider it wise to attempt to make any arrange- 
ments in favour of native converts. 


Here, no doubt, is an engagement, but it is to be observed 
that it does not extend to converts, but only to the missionaries 
themselves, and that it is further limited by Lord Carnarvon 
and Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who declare clearly that they do not 
hold themselves under any obligation to enforce it, 
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This, then, was the position of Natal in 1873—-exposed to 
dangers from a numerous native population, and a powerful 
native neighbour, not imminent nor increasing, but of such 
magnitude that, if they arose in an extreme shape, the colony 
would be plainly unable to make head against them. The 
British Government, therefore, could not possibly decline the 
duty of protection. And with this duty was inevitably con- 
nected the right to govern. It has become an axiom of colonial 
policy, that this country is not to bear the burden of colonial 
wars, unless it can direct the policy out of which those wars 
arise. In Natal, from the nature of the Constitution, this power 
of direction was precarious. And this was an element of diffi- 
culty in the government of the Col>n~. 

On the whole, then, the state of affairs in South Africa when 
Lord Carnarvon took them in hand was generally this :— 

The Cape of Good Hope, possessed of responsible govern- 
ment, was in some degree distracted by the jealousies of the 
English and Dutch inhabitants occupying respectively the 
eastern and western districts of the colony; was under notice 
that the troops would be withdrawn, a step involving the 
prospective necessity of greatly enlarging their military police ; 
and, as will always be the case under such circumstances, was 
greatly exercised by flying rumours of native disturbances in 
posse. Natal was as quiet as usual, but liable to great dangers, 
from which it was manifestly unable to protect itself; while 
the Constitution was such as to foster disputes, without securing 
to Great Britain in critical times an authority equivalent to 
the protection which would become necessary. 

Of the two Dutch States, the Orange River Free State was 
bitterly incensed against us, the South African Republic more 
than unsympathetic; and both were unalterably given to a 
mode of dealing with the natives which, in the eyes of the 
British Government, was unendurable in point of morality, 
ruinous in point of policy, and, if adopted by ourselves, utterly 
subversive of that character for equity which formed a great 
part of our strength. 

The Diamond Fields contained a kind of wild collection of 
adventurers, whom the Cape of Good Hope had promised to 
bring under its own jurisdiction. But it is one thing to 
promise and another to perform, and it appeared possible that 
the Cape Government, having ousted the authority of their 
Orange River rivals, and understanding the advantage of what 
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is called a ‘buffer,’ might conceive it their interest to leave 
this frontier district in the hands of the Imperial Government. 

Finally, it was possible that, in case of disturbances arising 
out of native policy, the mass of our present Dutch subjects, 
from ties of blood, and the more disorderly English, from Anglo- 
Saxon arrogance, might sympathize with the rough and ready 
barbarity which characterized the dealings of the Free States, 
but which, if we have what is called a mission in those parts, 
it is our mission to put down. 

When Lord Carnarvon was in office in 1866 he found that, 
the administration of affairs in Canada having become almost 
hopelessly embarrassed by the jealousies of the English and 
French Canadians, the politicians of that colony had devised a 
scheme of confederation with the minor provinces, which was 
entirely in accordance with the policy of Great Britain, and 
by which the existing divisions of race and religion in Canada 
were to be rendered politically innocuous. But conflicting 
interests rendered the subject a very delicate one, and its 
completion required skilful, considerate, and determined 
manipulation on tbe part of the Secretary of State. This it 
received at the hands of Lord Carnarvon, who had thus the 
satisfaction of laying the foundation of the Canadian Dominion. 
Under succeeding Secretaries of State, Prince Edward Island, 
British Columbia, and the Hudson’s Bay Territory were one by 
one induced to attach themselves to the new Confederacy, 
leaving only Newfoundland for the present independent. 

The analogy is evident and was tempting. The union of 
all the white communities of South Africa into one body politic, 
preserving, perhaps, the family characteristics of each—the 
conservative simplicity of the Cape Boer, the steady energy of 
the English colonist, and the dogged enterprise and indepen- 
dent republicanism of the Free Republics—but adopting one 
reasonable and uniform native policy, possessing one defensive 
organization, enabled, by the aid of that organization, to deal 
effectively with the misdoings of its savage neighbours, and of 
its own lawless borderers, and removing by separation or other- 
wise the antagonism between the English and Dutch populations 
of the existing Cape Colony—such a union, if such a union were 
possible, might be an achievement not less convenient to the 
mother-country, nor less beneficial to the colonies, than that of 
British North America. 

But it was very much more difficult, The Canadian union 
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was set on foot by colonial statesmen, commanding Parliament- 
ary majorities, with a view to colonial necessities. The French 
population, since the rebellion of 1838 cordially loyal to the 
British Crown, had long been in the habit of acting with Eng- 
lishmen as their political allies, and through the forms of a 
thoroughly English constitution, and with the exception of this 
population the communities which were called on to unite were 
already one in race, habits, interests, and even political consti- 
tution and sympathies. 

In Africa the plan was of Imperial origin. It was likely to 
be unpopular in the Cape Colony, not only because it was cal- 
culated to facilitate the withdrawal of British troops, but be- 
cause it might end in throwing on that colony a large part of 
the cost of defending Natal. In Natal itself it might be un- 
popular to the colonists, both as destroying its independence, 
and as transferring its protection to feebler hands. It would be 
unacceptable to the Dutch States, because they had no solid 
ground for expecting that their engrained habits would be 
treated with more respect by a Central South African Legisla- 
ture than by the purely British authority, which as yet they only 
knew as a hard censor, and to escape from which they had con- 
demned themselves to a wandering life in the African wilder- 
nesses. 

Lord Carnarvon is a man of courage, and was not daunted by 
these difficulties. He succeeded, in spite of warm opposition, in 
making his scheme palatable to the colonists of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal. He induced the Cape Colony to accept 
the administration of the Diamond Fields now organized as 
Griqualand West. He appeased the Orange River Free State 
by a grant of money, which he persuaded the Cape Colony to 
pay; he passed through the Natal Legislature a law greatly 
increasing the power of the Crown in the Legislative Council, 
and through the British Parliament an Act which furnished the 
machinery for Confederation so soon as any of the South African 
bodies politic should consent to it. As far as the British popu- 
lation was concerned, little was wanting to give effect to the 
change. 

And now events occurred in the South African Republic, 
which, though disastrous in themselves, were eminently calcu- 
lated to induce that State to join the Confederacy. In such 
an event, the Orange Free State, cut off from all access to the 
sea, would at once find itself hemmed in either by British terri- 
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tory or by native tribes seeking British protection, and would 
become liable to various forms of political pressure, while its 
citizens might be encouraged to follow the lead of their kinsmen 
by observing that if, as was likely, the eastern and western dis- 
tricts of the Cape Colony were separated into distinct govern- 
ments, the Dutch Provinces of the Union might actually be 
more numerous than the English—Capetown, Bloemfontein, 
and Pretoria, against Grahamstown and Pietermaritzburg. To 
an English eye, such a state of affairs might have dangers of 
its own; but to the Boers it would be attractive. 

The crisis arose thus :— 

The history of the Transvaal Republic had not been a 
creditable one. Under protest from Great Britain, they had 
appropriated to themselves on paper an immense territory, in- 
cluding, it is said, from 800,000 to 1,000,000 natives. They had 
made murderous attacks on their neighbours, and carried off 
their children for slaves; they were accused, and, in cases which 
appear in the Parliamentary papers, rightly accused, of inducing 
natives to sign instruments on a false notion of their effect (a 
circumstance, by the way, which illustrates the importance 
attached to personal and visible delivery and possession in the 
early history of European countries), and as by these means 
they had become odious, so by these or other means they had 
become weak, Unable to hold the land which they had affected 
to appropriate, they had been pressed backward by native chiefs, 
and at last had been ignominiously defeated by one, and not 
the most warlike, of them. Their native allies (the Amaswazi) 
had learnt to despise them. Their people refused to pay taxes, 
and the Government could not pay its most necessary debts. 
They were described to their faces, by their own President, as 
‘completely demoralized—without faith in God, reliance on 
themselves, or trust in each other.’ Their disorders and defeat 
must have stirred the native mind throughout South Africa— 
as, in fact, it did stir up disquiet and insurrection in the Cape 
Colony. And all this disturbance of spirit would have made it 
very difficult for us to control Cetewayo and his 60,000 Zulus, 
then burning to invade the Transvaal, and still more difficult to 
foresee what effect his inevitable successes would have had in 
terrifying and exciting our own Zulu population, at present only 
too happy to be shielded from his tyranny. 

This was plainly a most anxious state of things. Though 
Cetewayo restrained himself, his subjects or allies did not, 
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‘ Attacks,’ says Lord Carnarvon, ‘were made by the Zulus on 
the Transvaal. They crossed the border, and very considerable 
slaughter ensued.’ And an able and temperate officer of 
Government, who was employed to pacify the borderers, failed 
in his mission. An alternative of dangers presented itself, 
which, as being such an alternative, required not only circum- 
spection but courage in Her Majesty’s Government. Terrible 
consequences appeared to be on the cards, and, although in the 
face of these Lord Carnarvon declares that the crisis scarcely 
presented itself to his mind as an opportunity for pushing 
confederation, he might blamelessly have allowed this con- 
sideration also to have its weight. 

Under these alarming circumstances, Mr.—now Sir— 
Theophilus Shepstone was sent to the Transvaal, with a com- 
mission which enabled him, by proclamation, to annex that 
territory to Her Majesty’s dominions, in case (¢nter alia) he 
was satisfied ‘that the inhabitants thereof, or a sufficient 
number of them, or the Legislature thereof, desire to become 
our subjects. The large discretion was reasonable, if it was 
intended—as no doubt it was—that, without reference to 
technical rules of evidence, the independent Republic was to be 
suppressed in case, and only in case, Her Majesty’s officer had 
sufficient and substantial grounds for being assured that the 
people wished it. Armed with this authority, Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, with a staff and escort, only sufficient to show that he 
was coming with the authority of the British (a lesson before 
long further enforced by a movement of troops towards the 
frontier), started at once for the Transvaal capital, Pretoria. 
He states himself to have met with a cordial reception 
everywhere, and to have found the people gratified at thinking 
‘that Her Majesty’s Government felt a solicitude for the 
welfare of their State.’ But, though they showed an anxious 
desire that something should be done for them, he could 
not report that they showed any readiness to abandon their 
independence. And when he arrived at Pretoria, though he felt 
himself justified in informing the Government that ‘the daily 
accumulating pressure and personal distress which the circum- 
stances of the country were bringing upon them, had created in 
the minds of the people a conviction that the only prospect of 
relief lay in their accepting [his] proposal,’ and that ‘ every 
intelligent person with whom he discussed the question’ ad- 
mitted its necessity, yet he found that, as his specific object 
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became known, every effort was made to rouse the fanaticism of 
the Boers; that the people were excited by printed manifestos 
and violent speeches at public meetings, and that every possible 
means was used to intimidate individuals and stifle the ex- 
pression of (what he assumed to be) real opinion. The President 
protested against the annexation, the rival candidate for the 
Presidency protested against it, the Volksraad protested against 
it, and if anybody was in favour of it, nobody dared tosay so. Of 
a total male population of about 8,000, addresses expressing a 
desire that Her Majesty’s Government would intervene in some 
way for the removal of their distress received some 2,500 signa- 
tures. But even to such qualified appeals many had not the 
courage to annex their signatures, evidently because they were 
considered as pointing to annexation. 

The protest of the Volksraad recited that in 1852 Her 
Majesty’s Government had ‘ solemnly pledged the independence’ 
of the Transvaal Republic, and declared that,as the Government 
is not in a condition to maintain the rights and independence of 
the people with the sword against the superior power of Great Britain, 
and moreover has no desire in any way to take any steps by which 
the white inhabitants of South Africa would be divided in the face of 
[what the Volksraad are pleased to call] the common enemy, against 
each other . . . without having first employed all means to secure 
in a peaceful way and by friendly mediation the rights of the people ; 
therefore the Government protests most strongly against this act of 
Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner.’ 

But Sir Theophilus assured Her Majesty’s Government that 
all this opposition was merely pio forma; he professed himself 
satisfied that (in the words of his commission) ‘a sufficient 
number of the inhabitants desired to become Her Majesty’s 
subjects ;” and, on April 12, 1877, he proceeded—whether by 
right of cession or of conquest, or by any other right known or 
unknown to international law, it does not appear—to declare 
_ them so in the terms of Her Majesty’s.commission. The pro- 
clamation was made in front of the public offices, ‘to a small 
crowd, mostly English, by whom, of course, the most hearty 
cheers for Her Majesty were given. The President’s protest 
was then read and received in respectful silence.’ Sir T. Shep- 
stone’s statements were subsequently supported by Sir B. Frere, 
who telegraphed thus: 

Great majority Boers welcome change, convinced of impossibility 
of self-government. Not a single disturbance. Troops crossed 
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frontier are being conveyed in Boers’ waggons. Boers, spectators, 
and pleased officials everywhere offer services. 

It is not, perhaps, astonishing that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have been persuaded by such representations as 
these, nor, accordingly, that the arrival of a Boer deputation 
with the protest of the Volksraad failed to delay the ratification 
of Sir T. Shepstone’s proclamation. The deputation carried 
back to Africa this adverse decision. But it soon returned, 
with a memorial against annexation, dated January 1878, 
and purporting to be signed by 6,591 out of about 8,000 
electors; 427 more adhesions were subsequently obtained, 
making up in all 7,018. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who had now 
become Colonial Secretary, considered these signatures to have 
been obtained by something like intimidation, after the Boers 
had been relieved by British men and money from the distress 
which, in Sir T. Shepstone’s opinion, had alone reconciled them 
to the sacrifice of their independence. He was therefore ‘ unable 
to regard the memorial as representing the true and deliberate 
opinion of those inhabitants of the Transvaal who were capable 
of forming a judgment on such a question,’ and he equally 
refused to admit that the present inhabitants of the territory, 
even if their opinion had been more satisfactorily ascertained, 
could, under the circumstances, ‘ reasonably pretend to control 
. . . the future destinies of the Province.’ 

Now it is plain that a Government which found itself com- 
pelled to resort to such answers as these must have felt itself in 
a considerable difficulty. Nor is it less plain that Sir T. Shepstone, 
who had got them into this difficulty, was bound to get them 
out of it. He was bound to leave no stone unturned to 
convince Her Majesty’s Government and the world that he had 
read aright the feelings of the Transvaalers, and that after all 
they were glad to have passed under his Government. If this 
cannot be shown, it seems even now almost impossible that 
Great Britain can creditably maintain the position of sovereignty 
into which it has been misled. The subsequent proceedings of 
Sir T. Shepstone must be viewed as those of a man acting under 
the pressure of this necessity. 

And now we return to the Zulus. Panda, though perfectly 
friendly to the British, never forgot his old allianee with the 
Dutch farmers. But his son Cetewayo hated them mortally, 
and under his influence the friendship between the Zulus and 
the English was up to this period constantly increasing. 
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His specific differences with them were two. To the north 
of Zululand is a river called the Pongolo; and to the north of 
that river a tribe called the Swazi or Amaswazi—at least as 
ferocious as the Zulus, but less numerous. Over this tribe the 
Boers.and Zulus alike claimed a kind of supremacy ; and each 
alike pushed their encroachments into Swazi territory. The 
conflicting claims which thus arose were asserted in word and 
deed with various amounts of violence. 

South of the Pongolo a more formidable dispute had arisen. 
The Boers alleged themselves to have purchased from Panda 
and Cetewayo a tongue or strip of land along their common 
frontier, and connecting the river Pongolo—which was the 
Swazi frontier on the north—with the Buffalo river, which was 
the Natal frontier to the southward. 

This sale was steadily, but it would appear untruly, denied 
by Panda and Cetewayo, and was repudiated with greater 
justice and vehemence by the Zulu nation, who declared 
(and their statement seems to have been virtually endorsed 
by Mr. Shepstone) that, without their concurrence, ‘the 
Boers knew full well’ that such a grant was invalid. It seems 
that Panda and Cetewayo knew that they were selling what 
they could not sell, and that the Boers knew that they were 
buying not a good title, but an excuse for appropriation when 
they were strong enough to effect it. The Zulu people were, 
therefore, the only parties who came into court with clean hands. 
In one part of this territory, which may be called the Utrecht 
district, farms had been granted out by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and occupied by the grantees without serious protest. 
But in another part nearer to the Zulu frontier, which for 
convenience we will call the Bloed River district, it was 
otherwise. There many grants had been made on paper; but 
few of the grantees had taken possession, and against their 
occupation the Zulus protested with ever-increasing urgency. 
Sir B. Frere, with characteristic confidence, flatly denies the 
fact of their protests. But they are to be found in extenso in 
a despatch of Sir H. Bulwer, itself printed in a Parliamentary 
paper (1961 of 1878, pp. 1-30), which a High Commissioner, 
meddling in the affairs of Zululand, and professing (as he does) 
to have consulted the records, ought to have carefully exam- 
ined if he examined anything. King, heir-apparent, and 
people complain—they prophesy—they beg that England will 
arbitrate or will itself take the land—-and this because Cetewayo 
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‘feit comfortable in the presence of the English, but the presence 
of other neighbours scorched and made him uneasy.’ Still 
more fervently he declares, on occasion of his investiture, 
that, whether or not the English will take it, ‘every Zulu 
will die rather than submit to the Boers.’ In this, of 
course, there was some rhodomontade. But when a man 
is continually declaring that he sees a thing which is in fact 
obvious, we may reasonably believe that he does see it. Cete- 
wayo was continually alleging that he desired us as friends and 
neighbours because we were not encroaching, and that he hated 
the neighbourhood of the Dutch because they were. The facts 
being obvious and the inferences inevitable, it would be the 
sheer coxcombry of incredulity to doubt that, as he said, he saw 
the one and deduced the other. 

The office of arbiter was at length accepted by the Natal 
Government, but the arbitration fell through mainly from the 
backwardness of the Dutch, who in 1875 took the law into their 
own hands, proclaimed the annexation of the country in dispute, 
and imposed a tax on the Zulu inhabitants. Cetewayo went 
on complaining of their high-handed proceedings—of their tax- 
ing, expelling, beating, and sometimes killing his people, while 
the Natal Government somewhat feebly continued to exhort him 
to patience, without taking any step to remove or mitigate the 
cause of his disgust. 


The Lieutenant-Governor (writes Mr. Shepstone) does not doubt 
that a means will some day be found by which all causes of 
difference will be adjusted without having recourse to steps which 
_ will destroy the country. Until that day arrives, he sincerely trusts 
that Cetewayo will persevere in his endeavours to preserve his 
country from war, and keep his people from the commission of any 
acts of aggressiveness that may place the relations between the 
Transvaal Government and himself beyond the remedy which 
peaceful negotiations will afford. 


This, on the whole, he did, but it may be safely inferred that 
neither his respect for the English Government, nor his dis- 
position to be patient with the Dutch, was increased by these 
dilatory and ineffective counsels. 

Thus several forces were acting to make Cetewayo restless. 
It requires no great sagacity to see that he must have been 
irritated at our playing with him, and it was not unnatural that 
he should allow the prophecies of violence which he had made 
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to us in 1870 and 1872 to fulfil themselves. It would have 
been indeed strange if he had not done so. Then he was more 
and more anxious to do something worthy of his warlike ances- 
tors. Till, like them, he had ‘washed his assegais’ in blood, 
he was ‘no king at all,’ but only ‘sate on a heap.’ This was no 
doubt very wrong, and may be denounced without inconsistency 
by those civilised nations who have outgrown pride in their own 
military history, and show no impatience to recover by a spirited 
policy the credit they suppose themselves to have lost by a 
tranquil one; lastly, he fervently hated the Boers, and some- 
what less fervently their allies, the Amaswazi, and had some 
fear of both of them. 

And now his opportunity seemed to be approaching. Siko- 
kuni, a Basuto friend of his own, and probably under encourage- 
ment from him, had beaten and discredited the Dutch farmers, 
who, as we have seen, were divided, demoralized, disheartened, 
and so at his mercy. Again the Government of Natal intervened 
with its counsels of peace, and still he refrained from seizing 
his opportunity. His hopes were still more excited by the 
mission of Sir T. Shepstone and by some communications 
which he would seem to have received from him at that time. 
He expected that the Transvaalers would have resisted the 
annexation of their country. And then he knew what he 
would do. It must, of course, be understood in this and all 
similar extracts that we quote an English translation of what 
is said in Zulu. No stress, therefore, can be laid on nuances 
of expression. It is on the general effect that we must rely. 


I am pleased (he says to one of my messengers) that Somsen (Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone) has sent you to let me know that the land of 
the Transvaal Boers has now become part of the lands of the Queen 
of England. I began to wonder why he did not tell me what he was 
doing. J received one message from him, sent by Unkabana from 
Newcastle, and I heard that the Boers were not treating him properly, 
and that they intended putting him ina corner. If they had done 
so, I would not have waited for anything more. Had but one shot 
been fired, I should have said, ‘ What more do I wait for? they have 
touched my father.’ I should have poured my people over the land, 
and I can tell you, son of Mr. Finney, the whole land would have 
burned with fire. I knew all about the soldiers being on their way 
up, but I would have asked Somsen to allow the soldiers to stand on 
one side for just a little time, only a little, and see what my men 
could do. It would have been unnecessary for the Queen’s people to 
trouble. My men were all ready, and how big must that stone have 
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been, with my father Somsen digging at one side, and myself at the 
other, that would not have toppled over.. Even though the size of 
that mountain (pointing to a mountain range opposite), we could put 
it on its back. Again, I say I am glad to know the Transvaal is 
English ground ; perhaps now there may be rest. 


Yet he still desired to make a raid on his enemies—probably 
the Amaswazis. It was the custom of his country—it should be 
only a little one—it was not asking much. With the practical 
deference implied in this request he combined an assertion of 
independence in a somewhat firmer tone than when the British 
were assisting him to secure himself on the throne. He has 
not, he says, any quarrel with the English; he is still their 
friend, ‘as they have not yet done or said anything to make me 
feel otherwise.’ 


But you must know that, from the first, the Zulu nation grew up 
alone, separate and distinct from all others, and has never been sub- 
ject to any other nation. . . . From that day (Chaka’s time), even 
until now, the English and Zulu nations have held their hands. ~ Phe 
English nation isa just nation, and -we-are together. » | 


_. What he now said for himself was little-more-than Somsen 
had said for him at thetime of his investiture, but it-was not 
accompanied by any requests for closer union. And soon he 
began to feel that Somsen Administrator of the Transvaal was 
a very different person from Somsen the Protector of the Zulus. 
It is of course impossible for anyone not behind the scenes to 
conjecture the various indications by which such a change makes 
itself felt. But one is obvious, and goes to the bottom of the 
existing quarrel. Somsen the Protector virtually endorsed the 
assertion that when the Boers bought the disputed territory they 
knew perfectly well that they were not dealing with the true 
owners—the Zulu nation—and had got a title which could only 
be enforced by the rifle. Somsen the Administrator professed 
to have found among the records of his Government instruments 
which showed the sufficiency of the purchase, and Cetewayo, 
becoming aware of all this, struggled to transfer the decision 
on his ‘own affairs from the now suspected Somsen to Somsen’s 
superior, ‘ the man at Natal,’ or even to send them for determi- 
nation over the sea. Somsen, he says, ‘ wishes to cast Cetewayo 
off—he is no more a father, but a firebrand. If he is-tired of 
carrying Cetewayo now, as he did when he was with the Natal 
Government, then why does he not put him down and allow 
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the Natal Government to look after him, as it has always 
done ?’ 

His people are said to have been divided. Some of them 
understood that the English were formidable enemies, and were 
anxiously bent on avoiding a quarrel with us. This anxiety 
the King seems all along to have shared. But still, as we 
have seen, he was something of a Jingo himself, and the 
younger soldiers of his army, on whom he depended for the 
support of his tyranny, were Jingoes to the backbone. He 
could not fail to see that he was being hemmed in; that he was 
likely to be interfered with even in his own dominions; that 
Transvaal questions had become British questions, and that, in 
judging of them, even ‘the man at Natal’ might not be wholly 
unbiassed. So in his communications with us he sometimes 
lost his temper. In fact, on one occasion—one during a corre- 
spondence of many years—he met a remonstrance from the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal on the subject of his cruelties by 
a savage growl to the effect that he would be master in his own 
country, and had not yet shown what he could do in the way of 
killing. And it is alleged, on authority which we are disposed 
to receive with some caution, that he felt the pulses of other 
native tribes to see what assistance he might count upon in 
case of the worst. But he recovered his temper, and continued 
to desire the arbitration of the Natal. Government as the 
best thing that could happen. ‘The words of the Governor ’— 
offering to get judges from England—‘ are, he says, ‘all good 
words;’ but before doing this he wishes Sir H. Bulwer ‘ to send his 
representatives to see what the claims of Cetewayo are, and 
hear what he says.’ If they cannot agree, then it will be time 
to send to England for fresh judges. The eventual announce- 
ment that a Commission of Enquiry had been appointed was 
received by his councillors as by men ‘ who had been carrying a 
very heavy burden, and had only now been told that they could put 
it down and rest.’ Cetewayo said, ‘I shall now be able to sleep.’ 

Very differently had this announcement been received by 
Sir Bartle Frere, the oracle of a forward policy in India, who 
had now replaced Sir H. Barkly in the government of the Cape, 
had procured a handsome supply of troops from England, and 
expected to have them soon available for service in Natal. His 
observations on the Commission are to be read in the light of 
his subsequent proceedings, by which it must be confessed they 
are sufficiently illuminated. 
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I cannot say (he writesto Sir H. Bulwer) that I see much hope 
of any permanent peace being attainable by means of intervention at 
the present stage. . . . Unless both Cetewayo and his army and 
people have been greatly misrepresented, I do not see what reason- 
able hope we can entertain of their laying aside schemes of military 
conquest and taking to the ways of peace... . Even if immediate 
hostilities be averted, our position must, I fear, long continue to be 
one of armed observation, ready to defend ourselves against further 
aggression; but this, in my opinion, only makes it more desirable 
that before we commence hostilities there should be no reasonable 
doubt as to the justice of our claims. 


With this ominous indication of futility, the Commis- 
sion took the matter in hand; and in June 1878 disap- 
pointed Sir Bartle Frere’s expectations by a decision in 
substance against the British claims. -They found, what was 
undisputed by all men but Sir Bartle Frere, that the land had 
at first belonged to the Zulus; they found that some of the 
documents by which part of those lands were alleged to have 
been obtained by the Dutch could not have been understood by 
the Zulus whose signatures had been obtained to them (the 
alleged interpreters not understanding the Zulu language); and, 
granting that Cetewayo and Panda had signed away parts at 
least of the land, yet the Commissioners considered themselves 
to have ascertained that the true owners, the Zulu nation, were 
not parties to, or bound by the transaction, and did not think 
this fundamental defect was or could be removed by the docu- 
ments which Sir Theophilus professed to have found in the 
Transvaal archives. They determined that, notwithstanding 
defects of conveyance, the Utrecht district, which the Dutch 
had been allowed to occupy without serious protest, should 
remain Transvaal property; while the Bloed River district, 
which not only belonged of right to the Zulus, but was mainly 
occupied and unceasingly claimed by them, should remain part 
of Zululand. 

Thus the award, far from enabling Sir Bartle Frere to com- 
mence, with ‘no reasonable doubt as to the justice of our claims,’ 
a war which, in obedience to what he has called ‘ the instincts 
of self-preservation, he has chosen to think inevitable, threa- 
tened to destroy all excuse for that war, and to remove inde- 
finitely the prospect of it. 

But he was now beginning to suggest to the Home Govern- 
ment other causes of quarrel with Cetewayo, to which they 
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steadily replied by exhortations to keep the peace—not once 
or twice, but always—and in such terms as to exhibit a fixed 
pacific policy. He was also begging for reinforcements on the 
express ground that General Thesiger thought them necessary 
for the mere defensive occupation of the Natal frontier, the 
idea of invasion being kept completely out of sight. And in 
this state of things one of his Parliamentary advocates suggests, 
as a key to his later proceedings and their sufficient justifica- 
tion, what would be thought uncharitable if it were said by 
his accusers—that, finding that he had obtained the command 
of troops, and not knowing how long he could keep them, he 
felt that he could not let slip the opportunity for using them 
while he could, in a manner contrary to the expressed policy 
of those whom he was bound to serve, and to the representations 
hy which they had been procu.ed. 

Certain it is that, while begging for further reinforcements 
from home, on the ground which we have described, he suppressed 
the award, and moved up what troops he had towards Natal. A 
well-informed and sagacious native could not fail to see that his 
destruction was resolved upon, and would be effected. ‘I shall 
be a wanderer,’ Cetewayo is reported to have said, ‘ but before I 
go, men will see something.’ Cruel as the man is to his sub- 
jects, there is something grand and pathetic about the saying ; 
painfully pathetic—-because it reminds us of the fate of others, 
who have been led, by the disinterestedness or considerate justice 
of some Englishmen, to trust the nation to which they belong, 
not recollecting that no art will secure the continuance of such 
qualities in those who will be able to influence their fate. 

At last, in December, five months after the report of the 
Commission had been made, the cloud burst. The delays which Sir 
Bartle Frere had approved as calculated to ‘ increase our means 
of defending what we may find to be our unquestioned rights,’ 
and which, as the case turned out, were equally available for 
subverting the established rights of our friend and ally—for so, 
it must always be remembered, Cetewayo had been for twenty 
years, and still continued to be—these delays came to an end. 
Cetewayo was summoned to send his messengers to hear the 
award. 

It had been qualified and enlarged by the High Commis- 
sioner. Sir Bartle Frere declared that the lands north of the 
Pongolo, which did not form part of the subject of the arbitra- 
tion, were not to belong to the Zulus, but to become British 
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or protected territory. This decision was founded on the advice 
of Sir H. Bulwer, which, till he fell under what seems to be the 
overpowering influence of Sir Bartle Frere’s personal presence 
and strong will, was so uniformly calm and just that we do not 
desire to question it in this matter. Be it right or wrong, there 
is nothing about it equivocal or unmanly. 

It was otherwise with the lands south of the Pongolo. 
In respect to these lands the Commission of Enquiry were formally 
the advisers of the High Commissioner. And, if he was satisfied 
that their decision was really wrong, and was prepared to face the 
scandal of setting aside in our own favour the recommendation of 
a board selected for their presumable knowledge of the subject, 
and, although our own officers, accepted by our adversary Cete- 
wayo as satisfactory judges between himself and their own 
Government—it was competent to him to do so. Instead of 
adopting this ill-looking but at any rate straightforward course, 
he took on himself, on grounds which are stated in his corre- 
spondence with Bishop Colenso, and which it is difficult to peruse 
without some indignation, to nullify in substance the conclusion 
which he accepted inform. He declared that the Dutch farmers 
who had occupied or got titles to what are said to be the best 
portions of the territory, under grants made by persons who are 
not owners of the land, and in defiance of a strong and con- 
tinued protest from those who were, should retain what they 
had wrongfully appropriated, and this under the protection of a 
British resident. 

Among the advantages which he expects from this arrange- 
ment is one so extremely whimsical that we cannot forbear 
noticing it. The transaction, he considers, will act as a didactic 
measure, calculated to impress on the Zulus the distinction be- 
tween sovereignty and property—a distinction to the neglect of 
which many of their evils are in his opinion traceable. 

To explain to a monarch the nature of sovereignty by giving 
a foreigner jurisdiction in his territory, and to a people the 
nature of property by taking away their lands, is an original, 
but certainly not a persuasive mode of instruction. Cetewayo, 
of course, was not a man to be imposed upon by it, and summed 
up the matter in one of his pithy sentences. ‘ They have thrown 
over my head the skin of the beast, while they are eating the meat.’ 

However, everything seems to indicate that he might have 
yielded. Even with all the qualifications imported into the 
award—the total denial of his claims north of the Pongolo and the 
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extinction of bis. strict rights in the Utrecht. district—even 
after his suspicions*had been aroused by the movement of ships 
and troops, by stopping his supplies of arms and ammunition 
through the Portuguese, and by projects of disarming the 
black population, perhaps prematurely entertained, and at any 
rate most rashly promulgated—still the engrained indisposition 
to quarrel with the English which had shown itself in a variety 
of important compliances, and to which in his calmer moments 
he-.was. always-accessible,.backed by the settled apprehensions 
of his older councillors, might have led him to accept the High 
Commissioner’s solution of the land question. 

- But it was plainly determined that this should not be. On 
December 11 the Award was read to his Envoys, and according 
to an official account was received as well as could be expected. 

But no time was lost in putting an end to any possibilities 
of peace. After an hour’s delay the now famous ultimatum 
was launched. Besides submitting to the adverse decisions 
embodied in the award, Cetewayo was required to give up to 
justice two sons of a powerful chief Sirayo, who had violated 
our territory by carrying off and putting to death, according to 
the barbarous custom of Zululand, two adulterous wives of 
their father. Cetewayo was willing to pay a fine for the affront, 
but not to give up the culprits to be tried for murder. Then 
followed a complaint, in such a position little short of absurd, 
that two surveyors supposed to be spies had been made to sit 
down for an hour and a half, and had lost, we think, a pipe; 
then the assertion of a right to interfere in the internal govern- 
ment of Zululand—with which we have dealt by anticipation— 
and a stipulation in favour of missionaries and their converts. 
But behind all these lay a specific for war—a demand which 
could not possibly be accepted by a savage nation which, like 
its betters, had'its point of honour. 


It is necessary (says the ultimatum) that the Zulu army should 
be disbanded, and that the men should return to their homes. . . . 

_ Let [no man] be called out to war, or for fighting, or for assem- 
bling in regiments, except with the permission of the Great Council of 
the nation assembled, and with the consent also of the British Govern- 
ment.—P.P. 2253 of 1879, p. 208. 


. Further, a resident was to be appointed to see to the: ob- 
seryance of the Charter and to the effectual disbandment of the 
army. sss 
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All these provisions constituted one great demand, which 
the Zulus were to accept or refuse en bloc: and in his later in- 
structions to the Commander-in-Chief the High Commissioner 
repeats that nothing is to stop the operations of ‘ the troops, 
but the unqualified and complete acceptance by the Zulu King 
of all the terms offered to him on the 11th of December.’ 

Observe that Her Majesty’s Government had always been 
fully aware of the fact that Cetewayo had a large army; 
but, notwithstanding this knowledge, had constantly enforced 
the doctrine that peace was desirable and ought to be 
maintained. It was clearly, therefore, their opinion that 
the existence of that army was not a sufficient justification 
for war. Observe that they had shown a cold shoulder to the 
case of Sirayo, that they had treated with something like con- 
tempt the complaints of the surveyors, and that they had 
repeatedly refused to quarrel on behalf of the missionaries. 
Observe that, notwithstanding these clear indications of general 
policy and particular opinion, Sir B. Frere by his ultimatum 
and his mode of proceeding upon it had elevated each of these 
discountenanced pretexts into a separate casus belli, and then 
read the following estimate of his own doings furnished by him 


to that superior authority to whom those doings were really 
nothing short of an insult. 


I have in all these proceedings (he says) anxiously borne in mind 
the repeated injunctions of Her Majesty’s Government to the effect 
that I should spare no pains by patient conciliation and compromise 
to avoid any necessity for resort to force, and I would respectfully ask 
whether it would be possible to carry compromise and conciliation 
further without a surrender of all right to protect our own subjects. 


—P.P. 2253 of 1879, p. 49. 


It is little to say that no compromise or conciliation was 
attempted. It was not even affected. It is little to say that 
it was easy to have avoided war—it was difficult to force it on. 
It was only by the manifestly unendurable proposal of disband- 
ment that the High Commissioner found himself able to ensure 
it. Here is the account of the matter given to Bishop Schroeder 
by four Christian natives who were pres2nt at a great Zulu 
meeting, and who do not seem to have had any motive for mis- 
reporting what they saw and heard. 

The Zulu grandees (they say) agree to all the terms of the award 
and ultimatum, with the exception of A., the permission for the young 
men to marry at pleasure, and C., the disbanding of the army, as both 
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are essential and indispensable for them as a nation of warriors who 
have conquered and will conquer other tribes. If they were to give 
in on those two points they would lower their country to the debased 
level of Natal Kaffirs . . . . therefore they will fight rather than 
give in on these points. 


So, perceiving that nothing was to be gained by discussion, 
they held their peace, and, at the expiration of the thirty days 
which were allowed them for consideration, we invaded their 
country. ‘The issue,’ said the High Commissioner on January 6, 
‘is not in human bands.’ And to those who think with him in 
this respect, the unlooked-for disaster which befel us on the 
22nd was an invitation to consider soberly what we are about. 
Such a response to his appeal might have impressed effectually 
on a more hesitating spirit the nature of the calamities for 
which he was rendering himself, almost solely, responsible. It 
had no such effect on Sir B. Frere. He continued to address 
the Home Government with the same unconsciousness of falli- 
bility with which he had previously ignored their instructions. 
After stating what had happened and the excitement which it: 
had caused— 


There is (he says) no reason to doubt the ultimate success of his 
[Lord Chelmsford’s] plans for the defence of the British colonies from 
inroads and for defeating the armies and putting down the military 
system of Cetewayo, which is clearly incompatible with the existence 
of any civilized community near him, unless protected by a strong 
standing force of regular troops. Reinforcements will certainly be 
required till this has been accomplished ; the details of what is asked 
for are already before Her Majesty’s Government in telegrams and in 
the enclosures. But they will not be a great or permanent burden 
either to the British or Colonial Exchequer, for it is clear that 
nothing but the iron despotism of Cetewayo keeps together his hordes 
of desperate gladiators; that when the rules laid down by military 
authority are followed, these hordes are by no means invincible, and 
that when once the supremacy of the British power has been esta- 
blished, and the Zulus are left to follow their natural inclinations, they 
are a people very easily governed and very capable of improvement 
in civilization.—P.P. 2252 of 1879, p. 71. 


And in the concluding sentences of his last despatch, after 
saying that the check which he had received (and for which, 
among other casualties of war, he ought to have been prepared) 
did not call for any modification of his opinions, he furnishes 
an unflinching summary of his past, present, and future policy. 
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- As I have said before, and in other communications; the die for 
peace or for war had been cast more than two years ago; it-wasa simple 
question whether we should steadily bring our differences to an issue 
on-a clear and unmistakable demand. for.our right. to live at peace 
with our neighbours, or whether we should await the convenience of 
the Zulu King and be taken at disadvantage when he saw his 


opportunity. : 
It seems to me that this same principle of self- preservation. and 


self-defence should be steadfastly adhered ‘to in all our future pro- 
ceedings. It may be quite possible to patch up a peace with this or 
that tribe, which shall be for the time more or less satisfactory to 
some of the interests in this or in a neighbouring colony. But I 
submit that Her Majesty's Government should not permit peace to 
be made till Her Majesty’s unquestioned supremacy has been esta- 
blished and recognised by all Zulu tribes who now acknowledge 
Cetewayo between this and the Portuguese territory. around Delagoa 
Bay. This I firmly believe to be the only guarantee for peace, 
security, good government, and progressive civilisation throughout Her 
Majesty’s possessions, and all neighbouring territories in South Africa; 
and, without such security, I feel assured that this colony of Natal 
can never be a safe residence for peace-loving and civilized men n of 
European descent. 


It is obvious to observe that, in fact, Natal has been ,abso- 
lutely at peace ever since the foundation of the colony ; and 
that if the Zulu king wished to take us at a disadvantage, the 
last year or two have been one long opportunity for doing so. 
To the first of these observations Sir Bartle Frere’s reply is, 
that it shows nothing as to ‘the excellence of the system pur- 
sued during those thirty years, or the absence of cause for 
apprehending any interruption of the peace’. (P.P. 2222, 
p. 185); and to the second he says, with much frankness, 
‘I can give no reason, save the half-heartedness of a suspicious 
barbarian despot, to account for his not having taken advantage 
of the many favourable opportunities which have presented 
themselves during the past eighteen months ’ Un 2252. of 
1879, p. 87). 

But what we wish to ask is, whether the persagen siiiele: we 
have quoted from Sir Bb. Frere’s later despatches, considered 
under the light of the facts which we have brought together, 
read like the words of a man who is resolute and self-possessed, 
because he has looked round him and before him, has allowed 
due weight to conflicting duties and probabilities; has measured 
the claims of justice and his own power of enforcing it, and 
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kifows, even in the midst of disaster, that worse must have 
happened if any other course had been pursued; or do they 
read like the words of a man who is blinded by a fixed idea, 
and firmly persuaded that he can overbear the weakness of his 
superiors by the reiterated expression of an incorrigible will ? 
To us we must say they sound like the confident assur- 
ances which the director of a perishing joint-stock company 
addresses to the shareholders whom he has led to the brink of 
ruin, and who adopts instinctively as his ruling principle what 
Lord Salisbury commends to the public servants of this country 
as calculated to acquire the admiration of their countrymen, 
‘de Vaudace, de laudace, toujours de Vaudace. Lord Salis- 
bury seems virtually to admit that nothing short of such a 
principle will cover all the High Commissioner’s alleged mis- 
doings, in word or deed, in promise or performance, in argu- 
ment or in narrative. And it is alarming, to those who are 
capable of being alarmed, to find that this is what the Minister 
charged with the management of our foreign relations expects 
from his subordinates, and what the Government of which he is 
so influential a member is satisfied to expect from Sir B. Frere. 

It is impossible to suppose that their expectations will be 
disappointed. It used to be told of another High Commis- 
sioner, much given to lawless exertions of authority in the 
Ionian Islands, that when he received from Downing Street a 
frantic disapproval of what the Minister did not dare either to 
defend or to punish, he tossed it over to his secretary with the 
dry observation, ‘Oh, that’s not written to me; it’s written to 
the House of Commons.’ With the recommendation of Lord 
Salisbury on the one hand, and the private letters, begging him 
not to take offence, which are said, without denial, to have been 
addressed to him, on the other, Sir Bartle Frere must be very 
unlike what he appears in the Blue Books, if he pays much 
attention to the scolding of March 19, which seems to have 
beer composed under the emotions excited by Sir C. Dilke’s 
resolution, and not to be over-consistent with the timid condo- 
nation which is expressed in the Secretary of State’s despatch of 
January 23, and in which Sir M. Hicks-Beach almost apologizes 
for presuming to hint a difference of judgment. 

The case between the Ministry and their opponents is this: 
the Opposition say that the war is unwise, unnecessary, and 
unjust ; that the officer who has engaged us in it has shown 
that no instructions from home will make him refrain from doing 
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that which he has determined ‘to do, that he has made- plain 
his determination to carry on this war @ outrance, and that 
he is in a position to force the Government at home. to send 
him what reinforcements may prove necessary to subjugate and 
annex the Zulus, to control the Transvaal Boers, and to sup- 
press all such native insurrections in the Cape Colony or the 
Transvaal frontier, as the continuance of the Zulu war or his 
own precipitate disarmament of the natives or any other newly 
discovered necessity may eause to burst forth. 

Thinking this policy ruinous, and conceiving that while Sir 
Bartle Frere is at the head of affairs it is inevitable, they 
demand that the conduct of the war, with a view to an early 
peace, shall be placed in the hands of an officer from whom 
such peace can, without extravagance, be expected. 

The Government do not venture to allege, in the face of 
their own instructions, that the war is either just, wise, or 
necessary, or that the annexation of Zululand would be any- 
thing but a misfortune. Thev can scarcely affect to suppose, in 
the teeth of their experience and in view of their own censure, 
that Sir Bartle Frere, who thinks otherwise, will pay any regard 
to their wishes, either in concluding the war or in determining 
the terms of peace. Yet being thus in something like irrecon- 
cilable antagonism with him respecting the handling of a war 
which may involve our whole South African dominion, they seem 
to treat this difference as a secondary matter, and desire to 
uphold him in his present office because, for some unexplained 
reason and with reference to Some other objects which are not 
very clearly defined, they suppose they cannot do without him. 

This, at least, is what we collect from the recent debates, 
and on this difference the country has to form its opinion. 




























OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Il, HARROW. 


It is a fact which has afforded abundant material for Harrovian 
poets and rhetoricians that Harrow School rose to its present 
eminence from the humblest possible beginnings. 

Other and older schools were elaborately organised, largely 
endowed, fostered by the generous care of kings and bishops, 
reared under the august shadow of the medizval Church. 

None of these advantages fell to the lot of Harrow. Of the ° 
founder himself—John Lyon—very little is known. Beyond a 
few genealogical particulars all that we can be certain of is 
that, like his father before him, he was a yeoman, living on a 
farm at Preston, a hamlet of the parish of Harrow. 

In the year 1571 John Lyon obtained from Queen Elizabeth 
letters patent and a royal charter for the foundation at Harrow 
of a ‘Free Grammar School.’ In the year 1590 the school 
statutes were framed; but it was not till 1611 that the first 
school building, and that of the simplest character, was erected 
and the school began its work. During John Lyon’s lifetime 
he had been in the habit of spending ‘ twenty marks of lawfull 
mony of England’ annually on ‘the teaching of thirty poore 
children of the parish of Harrow,’ and the establishment of the 
school was little more than a perpetuation of this benevolence. 
The quaint simplicity of the Queen’s charter, and of the regula- 
tions which Lyon framed for the government of his school, give 
a good insight into the spirit and scope of the institution. 

The charter premises that John Lyon, ‘ by instinct of charity, 
(the Divine Providence foregoing), hath purposed in his mind 
a certaine Grammar Schoole, and one Schoolmaster and Vsher, 
within the Village of Harrowe-on-the-Hill, in our said County of 
Middlesex, of new to erect, found, and for ever to establish, for 
the perpetuall educaton, teaching, and instru¢con of Children 
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and Youth of the said parish. For this school the Queen 
ordains that there shall be ‘one Master, Ruler, or Guider of 
children,’ and ¢ one Vnder-Ruler or Guider of children, or Vsher,’ 
besides * six discreet and honest men which shall bee and shalbe 
called the Governors of the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods 
of the said Schoole.’ To these governors John Lyon gives 
the power of making such changes as they shall think needful 
in the studies and discipline of the school, and to them he 
entrusts the appointment of the schoolmaster and usher. 
The schoolmaster is to receive as annual stipend ¢ forty marks 
of good and lawfull mony of England,’ and five marks ‘ for and 
towards his provisions of ffuell of wood and of coales. John 
Lyon notifies his intention to build ‘meete and convenient 
roomes for the said schoolmaster and vsher to inhabite and 
dwell in, as also a large and convenient schoole-house, with a 
chimney in it, and alsoe a celler vnder the said roomes or 
schoole-house, to lay in wood and coales.’ To this school- 
house the scholars are to repair ‘in the morning by six of 
the clock throughout the year, or as soon as they may conve- 
niently, having respect unto the distance of the place from 
which they come, and the season of the year, and there they 
shall remain till eleven in the forenoon, and in the afternoon 
from one of the clock till six.’ The scholars are not to play 
‘except on Thursdays only, sometimes when the weather is fair, 
and on Saturdays or half-holidays after evening prayer.’ ‘ None 
above the First Form shall speak English in the school, or when 
they go to play together.’ ‘The schoolmaster shall see the 
school very clean kept. He shall not receive any girls into 
the said school. The books which the boys are to read and 
the system of teaching are laid down in exact detail, as also is 
the mode of discipline. ‘The schoolmaster shall use no other 
kind of correction save the rod, moderately, except it be a very 
thin ferula on the hand for a light negligence.’ 

The religious training of the schoo; is carefully provided for. 

‘All the Scholars shall come to the church, and there hear 
Divine Service and the Scripture read and interpreted with 
attention and reverence; and he that shall do otherwise shall 
receive correction according to the quality of his fault.’ 

But the training is not merely ecclesiastical ; it has a direct 
and practical bearing on morals. ‘The Master shall have regard 
to the manners of his scholars, and see that they come not un- 
combed, unwashed, ragged, or slovenlike ; but before all things 
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he shall punish severely swearing, lying, picking, stealing, fight- 
ing, filthiness, or wantonness of speech.’ 

The following among other admonitions are addressed to 
the parents :-— 

‘You shall find your child sufficient paper, ink, pens, books, 
candles for winter, and all other things at any time requisite 
and necessary for the maintenance of his study.’ ‘ You shall 
allow your child at all times a bow, three shafts, bow-strings, 
and a bracer to exercise shooting.’ ‘If your child shall use at 
sundry times to be absent from the School, unless it be by 
reason of sickness, he shall be utterly banished the school.’ 

Such was the simple spirit of practical benevolence which 
animated the founder of Harrow School, such his minute atten- 
tion to the details of his unambitious work, and such the limited 
field in which, for the first century or so of its existence, the 
school fulfilled its founder’s purpose. But in the original con- 
stitution there had slippéd in, among bye-laws of stipend and 
fuel, a clause which, though designed in the first instance only 
to eke out the rather scanty income of the schoolmaster, in the 
long run influenced the destiny of the school more powerfully 
than all the rest of the statutes put together. In fact, that 
Harrow is not at this hour a suburban day-school is entirely 
owing to the following parenthetical concession :—* The school- 
master may receive, over wid above the youth of the inhabitants 
within this parish, so many Foreigners as the whole may be 
well taught and applied and the place can conveniently con- 
tain; and of these foreigners he may take such stipend and 
wages as he can get. How far successive schoolmasters availed 
themselves of this lucrative permission it is difficult to deter- 
mine. For a long time the school remained essentially local 
and limited in scope; and a long succession of head masters 
educated at the same school and college tended, as has been 
said by a high authority, ‘to give a definite character to the 
teaching and to the discipline,’ but did not ‘encourage either 
the older or the younger scholars to be proud of their school as 
having a type and a reputation of its own.’ From 1660 to 
1785 every head master of Harrow was an Eton man and a 
member of King’s College, Cambridge. But during this period 
the school was gradually extending its province, gathering 
scholars in increasing numbers from various parts of England, 
and by degrees exchanging its position as a local for that of a 
national institution. In 1771 an event occurred which showed 
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that John Lyon’s village day-school had, in enlarging its borders, 
developed an independent life, with traditions, feelings, and am- 
bitions of its own. The details of the ‘Great Rebellion’ of 
1771, and of Dr. Parr’s secession to Stanmore, are too well 
known to all who take an interest in Harrow to need recapitu- 
lation here. We note particularly the emphatic protest against 
being ‘ considered as a mere appendix to Eton;’ and from this 
time on we can trace ‘ the consciousness of being-a great English 
school ;’ and can understand that ‘the remainder of that cen- 
tury largely contributed to consolidate this growing patriotism.’ 

By the beginning of the present century Harrow had risen 
to a place in the first rank of English public schools. It is 
only necessary to look at the school ¢ Bills’ of that day to see how 
thoroughiy it had become recognised by people of the highest 
social grade ; and it is symptomatic of the estimation in which 
the school was held that Miss Edgeworth, in her ‘ Tales of 
Fashionable Life, makes Vivian, who is her typical young gentle- 
man of the period, a Harrow boy. 

By this time the process of formation was complete, and 
Harrow School, in all essential respects, was what it is at the 
present day. 

The Head Master was the Rev. George Butler, D.D., after- 
wards Dean of Peterborough. In 1820 Dr. Longley, even- 
tually Archbishop of Canterbury, succeeded to the Head Mas- 
tership, and in 1836 Dr. Wordsworth, now Bishop of Lincoln. 

When Harrow passed from Dr. Longley’s hands to those of 
his successor, it was, to all outward appearance, in a condition 
of established prosperity. The fashionable reputation of the 
school was high; the numbers were large; the teaching power 
was above the average ; the discipline and morality were probably 
not worse than those of other public schools. Dr. Wordsworth 
brought to his new duties many most valuable qualifications. 
He was a man of the highest spiritual and moral aims, a bril- 
liant scholar, and of wide and graceful culture. Still in an 
administration of eight years the numbers of the school were 
reduced from 165 to 78, and those 78 were handed over to the 
next Head Master in a state of vicious lawlessness which has 
probably never been surpassed in a public school. 

His successor, the present Master of the Temple, was in every 
respect a contrast. Where Dr. Wordsworth was all fervour, 
prejudice, and blundering intenseness, Dr. Vaughan was all 
coolness, caution, and suavity. Dr. Wordsworth could offer his 
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pupils the varied treasures of a literary taste and a widely cul- 
tivated intelligence. Dr. Vaughan’s was a keen but illiberal 
mind, absolutely limited in its range to the traditional classical 
curriculum, and that in its most pedantic and least literary 
aspect. Dr. Wordsworth’s was the strong Anglican churchman- 
ship and patristic knowledge of a Caroline divine, brightened 
by something of a poet’s imagination ; Dr. Vaughan’s, a clear, 
narrow, and drab-coloured Protestantism, which only departed 
from the most pronounced Evangelical faith of the day where 
that faith ran on into excesses or was carried away by enthu- 
slasm. 

Thus, on the surface, Dr. Wordsworth would have seemed far 
better qualified than his successor for the presidency of an in- 
stitution which combined an historical position with conservative 
and Anglican traditions. The result proved the exact reverse. 
Dr. Wordsworth’s mastership witnessed the ruin and collapse of 
what had before been a renowned and prosperous work; Dr. 
Vaughan reconstructed the ruin, and established the school 
more firmly than before on the basis of public confidence and 
regard. 

Without entering into an impertinently close examination 
of Dr. Vaughan’s character, we can readily instance some of the 
qualifications which stood him and the school in such good 


stead. His ripe and accurate scholarship conciliated the favour- | 


able regard of the older generation; his own education under 
Dr. Arnold filled with hopeful augury those who desired reform 
in public school administration ; his personal character for piety 
and Protestantism propitiated the Low Church party. His Libe- 
ralism was of that mild and inoffensive type which has no desire 
to alienate the aristocracy. He was quite sufficiently politic 
to recognise and specially provide for the peculiar claims which 
the middle classes of Harrow can establish upon the educational 
advantages of the school. 

The fifteen years of Dr. Vaughan’s rule—from 1845 to 1860— 
were a marked and most important period in the history of 
Harrow. Studiously avoiding any violent break with the past, 
he contrived to bring old institutions into harmony with modern 
ideas, to mitigate roughness, to enforce discipline, to assert 
for religion a definite and paramount claim, and to raise the 
intellectual standard, as regards classical knowledge, to a very 
high point. 

When, at the end of 1859, Dr. Vaughan retired, covered 
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with honours, he left the school, which he had found at its 
lowest ebb, overflowing in numbers, endowed with liberal bene- 
factions, possessed of handsome and commodious buildings, 
and officered by a body of masters which on the whole was 
zealous and efficient. 

The Rev. Henry Montagu Butler, who was appointed to the 
Head Mastership at a very early age, brought to the school the 
additional advantage of a generous and enterprising temper, a 
larger acquaintance with literature, and a broader sympathy 
with intellectual pursuits. The first ten years of his reign 
were merely a continuation and gradual improvement of the 
work and system which his predecessor had set on foot. But a 
tendency towards further change was gradually gathering 
strength. The establishment, in 1869, of the ‘ modern side’ 
was a marked and important concession to popular demands ; 
and the ‘Lyon Memorial Fund,’ raised at the Tercentenary 
Celebration of 1871, bore witness, in the objects which it pro- 
fessed to serve, to a growing spirit of innovation and the arrival 
of a new period of transition. 

We have thus reached the present day; and, having traced 
the course of the school from the foundation onwards, we pause 
for a while to consider some of the most salient characteristics 
of Harrow as it exists before our eyes. | 

The first fact which we note in connection with the consti- 
tution of Harrow is that it isa pure despotism. Of the Head 
Master it may be questioned whether any other potentate 
exercises over an equal number of human beings an authority 
so absolute and so completely unshared. This fact is illustrated 
by the cheerful tone of conscious autocracy in which Dr. Butler 
replies to a question of the Public Schools Commissioners in 
1862. In answer to the question, ‘Does any alteration in the 
system and course of education at Harrow appear to you desir- 
able ?’ Dr. Butler says, ¢‘ I may be permitted respectfully to re- 
mind the Commissioners, in conelusion, that the Head Master at 
Harrow is completely unshackled by any superior administrative 
authority.’ Executives, exempt from supervision and control, 
are very apt to arrogate to themselves the functions of legisla- 
tures. Royal Warrants, when unchecked, become dangerously 
tantamount to Acts of Parliament. Thus we find that the 
Head Master of Harrow has for many generations legislated 
for, as well as administered, the entire school commonwealth. 
The governors had long been content to let their authority lie 
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dormant ; and the new governing body, who at first’ seemed in- 
clined to greater activity, appear now to be dropping into their 
predecessors’ habits of indolent acquiescence. 

Thus the Harrow of to-day is practically the outcome of 
successive magisterial minds. The scheme of instruction as 
originally laid down was largely modified by the introduction, 
under Etonian Heads, of the tutorial system. The discipline 
was reorganised by Dr. Vaughan on the basis of the Rugby 
system of prepostors. Innumerable minor changes, including 
the recognition of music and science, are the work of Dr. Butler. 

But though the Head Master is autocratic, still each assist- 
ant master’s house is very emphatically his castle. The 
domestic arrangement of one boarding-house often differs 
materially from that of another. The number of boys who in- 
habit one room, the details of fagging, the arrangements of 
meals are all points in which considerable diversity exists. A 
master is absolutely responsible for the morality and discipline 
of his own house, and would always shrink, with a feeling of 
proper pride, from the necessity of invoking the Head Master’s 
aid. Again, every classical master who has a boarding-house is 
the private tutor of all its inmates. The Head Master’s boarders, 
and those of the Mathematical and Foreign Language Masters, 
are apportioned to younger tutors; but with these exceptions 
boarding-houses are coterminous with pupil-rooms. All com- 
munication between the school authorities and the parents of a 
boy are carried on through the house master, whose authority 
thus receives a very strong addition. 

In the lower part of the school, at any rate, there is very 
little intercourse between boys who board in different houses. 
A strong tradition forbids the lower boys, under corporal penal- 
ties, to enter any houses but their own. House feeling runs 
high and discourages extra-mural alliances. 

After locking up, which varies from half-past five in winter 
to half-past eight in summer, all boys, young and old alike, are 
of course confined to their own houses. In meals, in ordinary 
daily games, and in preparation of work, each house lives by it- 
self. It is only in what may be called public functions—+.e. in 
chapel, in school, and in school games—that the members of the 
various houses meet on equal terms. ‘Thus those early inti- 
macies which often affect a schoolboy’s life so momentously are 
formed almost, exclusively in the house where he boards. It 
is only as he grows older that public opinion permits him 
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to enlarge his circle of friendships, freer intercourse becomes 
possible, long walks are taken, and boys breakfast in one 
another’s rooms. 

A distinct character commonly belongs to each of the more 
important houses. This one is renowned for roughness, that 
for luxurious attention to comfort; one for keenness in intel- 
lectual pursuits, a second for bullying, a third for its immoral 
traditions. These characteristics may vary in intenseness under 
varying circumstances, and may be considerably modified by the 
influence of a new house master ; but on the whole they re- 
assert themselves and endure from generation to generation. 

The Head Master’s house accommodates from sixty to seventy 
boys; the majority of the large boarding-houses, about forty. 
As a general rule all the lower.school, most of the Fifth Form, 
and even sometimes the Sixth, live two inaroom. The Sixth 
Form have their tea and breakfast in their own rooms, and in 
some houses the same privilege is conceded to the Fifth Form. 
Tn all alike every boy has his dinner and supper, and the lower 
school have all their meals, in the common dining-room. 

The diet allowed by a Harrow house master to his highly 
remunerative boarders is in some cases abominably bad; and at 
best of a very ascetic kind. For tea and breakfast, tea and 
bread-and-butter ; for dinner, roast and boiled meat, a plain 
pudding, and one glass of the very mildest specimen of ‘ that 
poor creature small-beer;’ for supper, cold meat, bread and 
cheese, and another glass of heer. One of the Commissioners, 
apparently surprised that the large quarterly charge for a 
Harrow boy’s board should not entitle him to a more liberal 
diet, throws out a suggestion to Dr. Butler that possibly eggs 
may be provided by the master for the boys’ breakfast. 

The eutire body of answers made by the Harrow masters to 
the questions of the Commissioners is full of amusement to the 
eye which can read between the lines. They have often a 
ludicrous resemblance to the unwilling confessions extorted 
from a criminal by the rack. But they contain nothing more 
touching than the simplicity with which the Head Master 
replies that eggs indeed are not provided, but that ‘a large 
machine for boiling eggs is brought in every day; so that, if 
the boys bring their eggs, they are boiled for them.’ Truly the 
author of this notable expedient for satisfying the craving 
appetite of a hungry boy displayed a fertility of economical 
device which was akin to genius, 
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The question of diet brings us to another feature in the 
Harrow system which is an abuse peculiar to the place. ‘There 
are six or seven ‘small houses,’ kept mostly by junior masters, 
and each accommodating about a dozen boys. These houses 
were opened in the first instance with a view to increasing the 
incomes of the younger masters, who otherwise were paid ex- 
clusively by the Head Master; and it was arranged that each 
of their inmates should pay more highly than a boarder in a 
large house, in consideration of what were humorously an- 
nounced as the greater privileges and luxuries of his position. 
These privileges may be reduced to a very simple list, which 
includes the possibility (for it is by no means a certainty) that 
each boy may have a room to himself, the absence of fagging, 
and the advantage of breakfasting with the house master and 
his wife. As to this last-named part of the system, it is in 
nine cases out of ten an unmixed nuisance; for, besides the 
private-school-like primness and check upon conversation which 
it involves, it makes it impossible for a boy to add to his breakfast 
such little luxuries as his taste suggests and his purse can com- 
pass. A restrained and perfunctory conversation, thin tutorial 
jests, and minced veal are a poor substitute for the freedom and 
fun of a schoolboys’ breakfast, flavoured with some inexpen- 
sive addition from the adjacent ‘ tuck shop.’ 

With regard to the absence of fagging in a small house, we 
may, without entering here upon the genera] question of the 
fagging system at Harrow, point out that it is a very doubtful 
advantage. In the first place, the number of boys whose physi- 
cal weakness is such as to incapacitate them for the very slight 
exertion involved in fagging is so small that they might be 
accommodated in a single house, which might very naturally be 
the school surgeon’s. 

In the second place, the prospect of not being able to enjoy 
the privileges of the Sixth Form induces most of the boys 
who have any chance of rising to the higher part of the school 
to get themselves removed, when their fagging days are over, to 
a large house. Thus the small houses are, for the most part, 
denuded of Sixth-Form authority, and the strong are left without 
discipline and the weak without protection, except such as is 
provided by tutorial espionnage. The total result is that some 
small houses become very petty, ill-regulated, and enormously 
expensive private schools. Fat bullies who are too lazy to face 
their share of fagging, and too stupid to make their way up the 
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school, often find here a congenial soil, and their tyranny has 
to be endured by little boys who are really delicate, without pro- 
tection or redress. 

Besides the inmates of large and small houses there is a 
considerable body of home boarders, and the home boarders are, 
as we saw at the outset, the germ and nucleus of the whole 
school. The educational requirements of the modern middle- 
class had long since compelled the tradesmen and farmers of 
Harrow to send their sons to other schools than that which John 
Lyon founded for them; and a subordinate school has recently 
been established for their special benefit. 

But a colony of gentle-people now resides in Harrow, allured 
thither by the educational advantages of the place. The home 
boarders (now limited to 76) reside with their parents in or near 
the town; attend school, chapel, and ‘ Bill’; mix in the public 
games with the boarders; have their own private games among 
themselves; and even are adventurous enough to challenge, play, 
and often defeat the inmates of the ‘small houses.’ 

The home-boarding element at Harrow seems to us to 
require very delicate and careful handling. It contains many 
obvious advantages, but it is capable of being made a source 
of real mischief to the school at large. It is needless to insist 
on the convenience which it affords to people of large families 
and small incomes. It secures for such boys as are physically 
or mentally unfit for the bustle of a boarding-house the 
real shelter and supervision which the costly and delusive 
‘small house’ so often fails to give. But where parents 
are not alive to their responsibilities, or do not care to main- 
tain cordial and sincere relations with the authorities, these 
homes become a kind of sanctuary where the school criminal may 
take refuge from the law. Within the experience of the present 
writer, parents of home-boarders have so far forgotten duty and 
propriety as to permit their schoolboy visitors to smoke, and 
have allowed them access to a large lending library of cribs. 
Again, unless parents will conscientiously insist on the obser- 
vance of the school hour of locking up, and of those rules which 
forbid resort to public-houses and communication with doubtful 
characters, it is obvious that the home-boarding element be- 
comes a mischievous link between the school and the ‘ dangerous 
classes’ of the place. In pleasant contrast to this is a well- 
regulated home-boarder’s home, where the boy visitors are 
constantly brought in contact with high-principled and cul- 
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tivated people, where the traditions of the school and the 
authority of the masters are loyally upheld, and where, as a 
boy grows older, he can find that inestimable blessing of ladies’ 
society, without which his character and life will become hard 
and too oftenimpure. The writer will venture to add that these 
most desirable results would be more constantly attained if the 
supreme authority of the school could always remember that 
the parents of home boarders are not to be governed by the 
high-handed dictatorship to which the school in general is 
inured, and if, on the other side, some instinct of considerate- 
ness, of moderation, and of common sense could control the 
restless discontent of the ‘ suggestive parent.’ 

We now approach the subject of discipline. That part of 
discipline which is administered by masters may be more con- 
veniently considered elsewhere; it is of that part which 
lies in the hands of the boys themselves that we must now 
speak. 

The power of fagging belongs to both divisions of the Sixth 
Form—that is, to about the first eighty boys in the school. 
Fagging is chiefly confined to the large boarding-houses, though 
cricket-fagging, which means long-stopping for the Sixth Form, 
affects equally boarders and home boarders. In the large 
boarding-houses fagging consists of carrying up breakfast and 
tea, filling foot-baths, bringing provisions from shops, and 
running miscellaneous errands. It varies in detail in different 
houses, and is more strenuously exercised by one Sixth-Form 
boy than another. But a rota is carefully kept, and every boy 
knows when his turn for house-fagging or cricket-fagging will 
come; nothing is done capriciously or off-hand. Fagging in 
its main features is at the worst tiresome, hardly menial, 
and never cruel. But though the whole Sixth Form has the 
right of fagging, and a general authority which is vaguely 
supposed to be stronger in the Upper than the Lower Sixth, 
still the definite monitorial powers are confined to the first 
fifteen boys in the school, with two or three others who are 
chosen for those physical and moral qualities which give boys 
weight among their school-fellows. The name of ‘ monitor’ 
occurs in John Lyon’s original regulations, but what he meant 
by a monitor is, happily, something quite unlike the actual 
functionary who now bears the title. John Lyon’s monitors 
were Official spies, whose duty was to report to the master 
the misdeeds of their schoolfellows. The monitors of the 
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present day, who are the concrete result of Dr. Arnold’s pre- 
postorial system engrafted on Harrow traditions, are the police 
of the school. They exercise some minor functions, such as 
reading the lessons in chapel and reciting on speech-day, and 
they are the nominal owners of the school-library ; but their 
practical use is to keep a perpetual check upon bullying, 
indecency, and disorder, and to facilitate the discharge of this 
duty, they have the power—not permitted to the rest of the 
Sixth—of using the cane. It would be impossible to enter 
here upon the much-vexed question of the monitorial system. 
It may be allowed tu the present writer to record his conviction 
that, as established at Harrow, it is the best guarantee for the 
protection of little boys against the tyranny of brute force. It 
has been charged against the monitorial office that it tends to 
engender in the monitor a kind of moral priggishness. It will, 
however, surely be allowed that this, if proved, is a fault on the 
right side, and that it cannot be considered a disadvantage that 
boys of sixteen or seventeen should be led by their recognised 
duties to sober views of responsibility, to vigilance, to thought 
for others, and to a keen sense of the heinousness of moral evil. 
Anything like cruelty or injudicious excess on the part of 
monitors is at Harrow exceedingly rare, and the just severity 
with which such offences have always been visited cannot but 
have a very strongly deterrent effect. Moreover, public opinion 
and tradition—those most powerful of all * moral levers’ in school 
society—are distinctly on the side of gentleness and moderation, 
while not less clearly opposed to toleration of evil or slackness in 
the discharge of moral duty. 

It is, however, by no means the intention of the present 
writer to extol the Harrow monitorial system as unimprovably 
good. It would seem that the limitation of the number of 
monitors is unmeaning and arbitrary, and tends to put the 
other members of the Upper Sixth Form in a false position. 
These boys, sharing equally the highest influences of the school 
world, and perpetually reminded of their obligation to inculcate 
what is good and check wrong-doing, have yet no authority to 
support their words. A better plan would be that all the Head 
Master’s Form should be monitors, being still supplemented by 
selection from the Lower Sixth. A further improvement would 
be to introduce at Harrow that elementary principle of juris- 
prudence that the same person should not be simultaneously 
plaintiff and judge—in other words, that an offence against the 
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authority of one monitor should be investigated and punished 
by his colleagues rather than by himself. Granting these and 
a few similar changes in administrative detail, the monitorial 
system seems admirably calculated to keep in check those evil 
tendencies of boyhood which, when uncontrolled, make a large 
school a hell on earth. This result, we think, will never be as 
beneficially attained by that obnoxious system of magisterial 
inquisition which seems, in the present day, to find only too 
much favour with some public school masters. 

We pass from the monitorial system to the amusements of 
the school, as being in some sort under monitorial supervision. 
The purely voluntary amusements of Harrow boys are racquets, 
fives, swimming, rifle-shooting, and the whole class of exercises 
which are grouped together under the name of ‘athletic 
sports.’ With respect to these, we can only suggest that it 
would be an incalculable gain if circumstances rendered it pos- 
sible for the school bathing-place to be made thoroughly com- 
modious, pleasant, and popular; especially as, of late years, it 
has been made almost obligatory upon every boy, not physically 
disqualified, to ‘ pass in swimming,’ as at Eton. 

The gymnasium occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the voluntary and the compulsory games, attendance 
being only to a limited point compulsory. 

Foremost among ‘compulsory amusements’ stands foot- 
ball. And if it be objected that a compulsory amusement is 
a contradiction in terms, it must be replied that, practically, 
compulsory football at Harrow is not an amusement at all. If 
it can be so manipulated as to make it amusing, or even 
tolerable, so much the better for those who have to play it; but 
its object is to ensure that for an hour and a half on two half- 
holiday afternoons in the week all the school below the highest 
division of the Fifth Form shall be kept out of mischief. This 
has somewhat of a childish sound; but when we remember that 
Harrow has no boating or similar attractions, is only ten miles 
from the Marble Arch, and in the other direction lies in a rough 
and thinly populated district, the reason becomes more obvious. 
It is only this view of compulsory football as a police arrange- 
ment that can justify the practice of punishing a boy who 
absents himself by monitorial ‘ whopping’; and, even as it is, 
this seems to be one of the points in which the monitorial 
system is, and has been shown to be, specially liable to abuse, 
With regard to compulsory attendance at house games—the 
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boys of each house playing by themselves on whole school-days 
immediately after dinner—it is an unmitigated tyranny ; and 
its survival is an instance of the difficulty which even the most 
vigorous administrator finds in breaking down a long, strong, 
and popular tradition. 

A similar rule of compulsory attendance is generally enforced 
with respect to cricket; but the game is so popular, and, owing 
to the lack of any kind of counterbalancing attraction, so en- 
tirely engrosses every tongue and hand and heart in Harrow, 
that little or no severity is required to make everyone except the 
most inveterate loafer take his share ardently and with delight. 

All education is a union of discipline and instruction. We 
now approach the system of instruction at Harrow. 

That Harrow was in its original intention a strictly classical 
school it is of course unnecessary to say, and such it virtually 
remains to this day. One or two modifications have of late 
years been admitted. The ‘modern side’ has helped to 
familiarise the public with the abnormal conception of a public 
school boy who does not learn Greek, has enabled several 
boys to enter Woolwich without passing through a crammet’s, 
and has afforded its wayward head an opportunity of airing 
several educational crotchets. The restriction of Greek and 
Latin verse-making to those who are judged by their tutors to 
show a turn for it has been a considerable step in the much- 
desired direction of making elegiacs and iambics the elegant 
amusement of a very select few. 

Of the classical curriculum, thus divested of its most glaring 
absurdity, we are entirely in favour. The pernicious mania for 
utilitarian or technical education is most effectually opposed by 
a system which makes every boy spend a large amount of time in 
acquiring knowledge which will probably never stand in any defi- 
nite relation to bread and cheese. But it is deeply to be regretted 
that, while so much labour is bestowed on teaching the classics, 
the classical result should be so small. When we consider the 
amount of Greek and Latin drudgery undergone by a Harrow 
boy in preparation for his entrance examination, and in the 
four or five years of his school life, the number of Harrow men 
who distinguish themselves in the classical honours of the 
Universities seems curiously small. The endowments of Harrow, 
indeed, offer considerable pecuniary inducement to promising 
scholars, and the Head and Assistant Masters have of late years 
most generously founded entrance scholarships, to be competed for 
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by children under twelve. This well-meant effort only too often 
produces a parcel of hydrocephalous urchins, who intellectually 
run to seed as soon as they have attained the object of three or 
four years of toilsome infancy, and the final result in the 
University honours lists is as small as ever. 

Much of this failure is no doubt due to the fact that 
schoolmasters are apparently chosen on some occult principle 
which has no connection with their powers of teaching. Even 
a mastery of the subjects which they profess does not seem 
to have been universally required from those who are now 
senior assistant-masters at Harrow. Promotion has weeded out 
several of the most eminent. In Mr. Bradby, now Head Master 
of Haileybury, Harrow lost a vigorous teacher and disciplinarian ; 
in Dr. Westcott, its profoundest scholar and only theologian ; 
in Dr. Farrar, a man who, in addition to a most attractive dis- 
position, really possessed the power of kindling an eagerness 
for knowledge. After losses of this kind the remainder of the 
older magisterial body is apt to become ‘ the sifted sediment of 
a residuum.’ Meanwhile the masters who have been appointed 
by Dr. Butler are often men of the highest university distinc- 
tion. And thus it has repeatedly happened that a boy who in 
the Fourth Form stammered his false quantities into the patient 
ears of an ex-Hertford scholar, or was introduced to the Anaba- 
sis by an unusually brilliant senior classic, has on rising to the 
Fifth found himself in the hands of a sage who could at any 
moment be reduced to pitiable helplessness by the abstraction 
from his desk of his Xenophon crib. 

The perpetual change from one master to another does not 
tend to inspire that confidence and veneration with which it is 
desirable that a teacher should be regarded. That boy must be 
particularly unobservant who does not note that one master 
takes a delight in denouncing the method of rendering the aorist 
which his colleague instils. 

Much of this mischief might be obviated by extending to 
the senior masters that wholesome rule of superannuation which 
has been so vigorously applied to the boys. Many indeed of 
the Assistant-Masters are men of high intellectual and moral 
excellence, of wide culture, and of a genuine enthusiasm for 
teaching. The natural love of acquisition induces others to 
continue in their masterships long after the toils and anxieties 
of life have destroyed whatever they once possessed in the way 
of good temper, good manners, or educational zeal. 
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It is indeed possible to retain, even into tottering age, the 
capacity of pulling out a Homer or Virgil stop, and grinding 
away with ‘damnable iteration’ the wearisome and limited list 
of classical tunes. But when all real love of work is gone, and 
the instruction of a form or the careful supervision of a board- 
ing-house has become an irksome labour, then the incapacity 
of the master begins to breed serious mischief, and his house 
begins to fall into a state of avoyéa which is not to be described. 
There is unfortunately at Harrow no system of retiring pen- 
sions, nor money enough to create them. 

Thrice happy the boy who soars above these annoyances and 
impediments of sublunary school-life to the serene heights of 
the Upper Sixth Form. There, in addition to an accuracy of 
classical scholarship which it would be impertinent in us to 
eulogise, he will once more find the most conscientious and 
painstaking earnestness in teaching, the liveliest appreciation 
of literary excellence, and a genuine enthusiasm for all that is 
beautiful in thought or expression. 

In our judgment the most valuable part of the educational 
machinery of Harrow is the tutorial system. The evil effects 
of a perpetual change of teachers in school are neutralised by 
the constant contact with the same private tutor. The tutor 
watches the boy’s career as a whole, can detect his weaknesses 
and strong points, can supplement the school teaching where 
it is deficient, can kindle intellectual tastes which the ordinary 
curriculum would leave undeveloped, and is ready at all times 
with moral as well as mental sympathy and help. Where the 
tutor is also the house master the relation becomes peculiarly 
intimate and affectionate. The case of a boy whose tutor fails, 
from first to last, to enter into his character, or to feel for his 
needs, is most rare, and where it occurs most pitiable. Cor- 
dial and confidential relations between tutor and pupil are 
among the happiest and most profitable influences of a Harrow 
life. 

A serious danger which now besets the educational efficiency 
of Harrow lies in the large number of subjects in which every 
boy is forced to dabble, for to master them all is impossible. 
Divinity, mathematics, modern languages, physical scienee, 
history, and geography, are a formidable list for the spare hours 
of a classical time-table. And, as if this were not enough, every 
boy is now obliged to learn music or drawing. It is the writer’s 
very strong opinion that, after a year or two of general drilling 
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in elements, each boy should be obliged to choose, with the 
consent of his parents and tutor, one subject over and above 
his ordinary classical studies, and concentrate himself on this’ 
until he has made a fair show of mastering it. 

Another grave blot on the Harrow course is the absence of 
systematic English teaching. An English author is now read, 
for an hour a week, in two or three forms; and a vague im- 
pression prevails that each master can and will impart instruction 
in English literature and composition in connection with and by 
means of his construing lessons. That this impression is seldom 
correct is due very largely to the curious unfamiliarity of classical 
scholars with their mother tongue. The result is that boys often 
reach the highest form unable to verify the most trite quotation 
or to write a coherent essay on the most familiar subject. 

Serious waste of time is involved in the immoderate amount 
of Greek and Latin verse learnt by heart all the way up the 
school. The utility of the practice is not apparent except for 
the few who write Greek and Latin verses, while it tells cruelly 
against those who, having no verbal memory, are thus, in the 
marks which eventually determine promotion, thrown hopelessly 
behind such as possess the knack of learning readily by rote. 

The introduction of music into the school system has been 
an immense gain. It has supplied many boys who possessed 
real musical talent with a delight and an occupation which they 
would otherwise have lacked; and to the general body of 
the school it has been, if nothing better, 4 wholesome and 
elevating recreation. The school concerts have produced some 
really good school-songs, and have secured for many others a 
popularity and a length of life to which, on their merits, they 
were not entitled. 

It is not out of place to remonstrate, in this connection, 
against a marked tendency on the part of the musical autho- 
rities to koo-too to athleticism. - The mere fact that a boyisa 
member of the school eleven does not imply that he has a 
singing voice; and though the genius of music may be honoured 
by the condescending patronage of the hoarse athlete, the 
effect on the ears and nerves of the auditory is painful in the 
extreme. 

The compulsory attendance of all new boys at singing 
classes seems to us altogether desirable, if only it can be so 
managed as not to interfere with those hours of leisure which 
compulsory football and cricket-fagging already go far to 
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curtail. Although you cannot make boys musical by school 
system any more than you can make men sober by Act of. Par- 
liament, still a compulsory singing-class does much towards 
discovering ears and voices which laziness and false pride might 
otherwise keep dark. 

In connection with the subject of studies it will be proper to 
notice the system of punishments administered by the masters, 
The commonest is that of writing lines. It would be difficult 
to calculate the number of boys whose handwriting has been 
permanently ruined by this most useless and objectionable 
punishment. 

‘Extra school’ is only a more elaborate form of the same 
abuse. A number of boys are brought together into school on a 
whole holiday morning, and compelled to sit for three hours 
writing out Latin grammar. The punishment most dreaded 
and most effectual is that of stopping the quarterly eweat. 
The refusal of an exveat, by bringing the offence under the cog- 
nisance of the home authorities, exercises a very strong and 
wholesome effect. 

Flogging is administered but seldom. As long as a gentle- 
man and a scholar can be found willing to use it, it is probably 
the best punishment for serious offences in little boys. Similar 
offences in bigger boys can be dealt with only by expulsion. 
Degradation from one form to another is a punishment which is 
only felt by a sensitive or ambitious boy. The practice of 
superannuation, when judiciously carried out, is of great utility. 
When a boy is conspicuously and hopelessly outstripped by his 
juniors, it requires very strong testimony that he is doing active 
good by his influence or example to justify his continuance at 
school. 

The effect produced by the character and conduct of older 
and more influential boys on the moral tone of a public school 
is a matter of the highest moment. At the beginning of this 
century sober-minded men recorded their conviction that 
‘public schools are the very seats and nurseries of vice.’ And 
on all sides we find testimony which corroborates this view. 
There was a tirae when a head master professed that it was his 
duty to teach Greek, but not morality. A public school had 
nothing that corresponded with the proctorial supervision of a 
university. As long as propriety was not ostentatiously violated 
under the eye of authority there was no enquiry into what went 
on out of sight. Thus at Harrow, within such easy distance ot 
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London, the moral results were such as may be easily imagined. 
Drinking was less a vice than an accomplishment ; bullying was 
a matter of course; the lowest forms of so-called sport were 
recognised amusements; and all the conditions of school life 
were of the roughest and hardest kind. The improvement of 
discipline was a work of time, but it received an enormous 
impetus from the persistent labours of Dr. Vaughan. Gradually 
the liberty of the sehool was restricted within narrower limits ; 
a more vigilant surveillance was enforced ; communication with 
hangers-on of doubtful character was interdicted ; places of evil 
repute were tabooed; and moral offences, when detected, were 
punished with the utmost severity. The whole tone of school 
life having thus lost much of its violence and lawlessness, 
there sprang up a fresh class of offences, which are the product 
of a comparatively soft and civilised state. The careful system 
of checks, which makes it very nearly impossible for Harrow 
boys to imitate the habits of dissolute men, has compelled the 
vBpis of boyhood, where it exists, to find other vents. Into 
this subject we cannot enter further than to say that all that 
conscientious, persistent, and most anxious vigilance on the 
part of masters and monitors can accomplish is done daily to 
mitigate the evil. It is unfortunate that this righteous zeal 
leads the authorities to put the worst possible construction upon 
doubtful appearances. The charity which thinketh no evil is 
replaced by a watchful jealousy of boyish intimacies which can 
believe no good. 

The whole group of moral faults which are connected with 
lying and trickery seems to be encouraged, and indeed made 
almost inevitable, at Harrow by the undue severity with which 
the most trifling faults are punished. The traditional habit of 
‘piling up the agony’ in the shape of ‘ lines’ and ‘ extra schools’ 
for the smallest unpunctuality or inexactness naturally drives 
young boys into every form of-evasion and excuse. It is only 
in the Sixth Form that anything resembling the reasonable 
liberty of young men is recognised. 

Evil results are also produced by the insufficient distinction 
made between real and conventional offences. By ‘ conventional 
offences’ we mean smoking, and such other practices as are, 
at the worst, only breaches of school rule, and are often en- 
couraged, or at any rate tolerated, by parents at home. When 
the vocabulary of invective has been exhausted over such com- 
paratively venial sins, it is a fair inference in the boyish mind 
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that, as no offence can elicit stronger condemnation, so no 
offence is intrinsically worse. 

We turn from this view of the moral faults and failings of 
Harrow to that which is naturally designed to correct them— 
the religious system of the place. 

First as regards external observances. Prayers are said and 
a passage of the Bible is read daily in school. There is a short 
service on saints’ days, and on Sundays the ante-Communion 
service at 8.30; morning prayer, litany, and sermon by an 
assistant master at 11; evening prayer, and sermon by the Head 
Master, at 5.45 or 6.30. The Holy Communion is celebrated 
two or three times a quarter, and on a few special occasions. 
There is careful instruction in the Old and New Testaments all 
the way up the school, and Dr. Butler’s lessons in the Greek 
Testament are perhaps the part of his teaching which makes 
the strongest impression on his pupils. 

The religious system of a public school is necessarily that 
of no one theological party. Still we are of opinion that the 
best chance of making it attractive to the ordinary boy, and 
therefore efficient as a moral agent, is to bring it in doctrine 
and ritual to that standard of temperate but definite Angli- 
canism which is now, on the whole, the general rule in the 
Church of England. 

At Harrow this has not been done. The material fabric of 
the chapel more or less symbolises the theological compromise 
which is the religion of the place. Originally a square box of 
red brick, it has been completely transformed by the esthetic 
tendencies of the times. The gilt spire, the Gothic arches, the 
windows of vivid colour, the marble pillars which support the 
obsolete organ-loft, the profusion of alabaster and serpentine 
which decorates the memorial tablets, all bear witness to that 
desire for outward beauty in religious things which marks the 
age. Not less emphatically does the conspicuous plainness of 
the apse and altar testify the determination of Harrow, while 
admitting a vague estheticism, to steer clear of doctrinal 
development. 

A similar tone pervades services and sermons—hearty music 
and hymns, with a systematic disregard of Ecclesiastical 
niceties ; strong appeals to public spirit, to honour, to chivalry, 
to high feeling, with a very scanty sprinkling of doctrine or 


dogma. 
Preparation for confirmation, when properly conducted, is a 
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most powerful instrument of moral good. Dr. Butler’s addresses 
in the chapel in view of the confirmation and before the Holy 
Communion are earnest, sympathetic, and often of excellent 
effect. 

There is a natural and common tendency among the sons of 
wealthy parents to value money too highly and at the same 
time to squander it aimlessly. In these points there is too great 
an inclination to try the nostrums and quackeries of well-mean- 
ing but officious young masters, who are always ready with a 
pill which is very good against a moral earthquake. A single 
appeal to conscience and Christian principle, made earnestly and 
simply from the pulpit, has always done more to divert the boys’ 
superfluous money into useful channels, and to encourage a real 
spirit of self-denial, than a hundred irritating and aimless 
restrictions on expenditure. 

For all such attempts to inspire boys with a high and 
Christian ideal of duty in ordinary matters Harrow is deeply 
indebted to the influence of Dr. Butler. His intensely religious 
character and lofty moral purpose cannot but make themselves 
powerfully felt by all who are brought into immediate contact 
with him. In private intercourse, and especially in times of 
moral distress or difficulty, his unusual directness, honesty, and 
simplicity of faith have often done his pupils incalculable good. 
To his sermons in chapel many will feel that they owe a per- 
manent debt for guidance and encouragement, and will bear 
witness that the bow drawn at a venture often sped its arrow 
with surprising accuracy of aim. The remembrance of Sunday 
evenings in the school chapel chimes in with all that is best 
and brightest in the recollections of a Harrow life. 

But against the second sermon on Sunday, preached usually 
by an assistant master, we must earnestly protest. One sermon 
a quarter is not practice enough for any but a heaven-born 
preacher, and the Harrow masters in the pulpit have too 
frequently the air of men who are struggling, from a sense of 
official duty, to do that for which they have neither natural 
aptitude nor technical training. Even worse in its moral effects 
upon the auditory is the hollow unreality, the constrained air 
of discharging a distasteful task, which distinguishes the dis- 
courses of some of the older men. It is pleasant to recall, in 
contrast to all this, the affectionate and solemn earnestness of 
one who has done an apostle’s work at Harrow. But one bril- 
liant exception cannot redeem a very indifferent average. 
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Such are some of the main features of school life at Harrow, 
To those who have ability and perseverance sufficient to carry 
them to the higher part of the school it is interesting and 
pleasant. To those who are still struggling upwards it is toil- 
some, monotonous, and disheartening. We will attempt a brief 
sketch of life as it is lived at either pole of the school world. 

A boy in the shell has very often more than seven hours’ 
work in school and pupil-room, two hours’ fagging (in the 
cricket quarter), and at least an hour's preparation for next 
morning’s lesson. For these toils he is fortified by an ample 
allowance of compulsory exercise and a very moderate quantity 
of butcher’s meat. It is only fair to add that he has three half- 
holidays a week and a whole holiday once a fortnight, and 
that though, to quote the Head Master, ‘ resort to pastry-cooks’ 
shops is in no degree recognised as a substitute for meals,’ still 
he will find in it an agreeable and even necessary supplement 
to his appointed rations; He can freely indulge his taste 
for games and athletic amusements, but if he has any in- 
clination to be an idler his life will be made thoroughly 
uncomfortable for him ; and in any case, unless he is quicker 
than others at his books, unusually successful at cricket, or 
remarkably good-looking, his allowance will be, metaphorically, 
more kicks than halfpence. But as he rises to the higher part 
of the school, life becomes by degrees more interesting and more 
agreeable. If he has any skill in games, he becomes increas- 
ingly influential among his schoolfellows. If he is fond of study 
his mind is constantly enlarged by contact with much that is 
beautiful in classical literature ; he enjoys and uses many op- 
portunities of self-culture; competition for prizes and distine- 
tions becomes a keen enjoyment, and occasional successes out- 
weigh the mortification of frequent failures. The Debating 
Society gives, if nothing better, favourable opportunities 
for pleasant talk ; the Philathletic Club is an excellent lounge. 
From time to time a school journal is started, and affords 
much scope for that kind of literary loafing which is at once 
pleasanter than work and more respectable than idleness. As 
the boy rises, too, into the Sixth Form, discipline becomes less 
exacting and punctilious, relations with masters easier and 
more familiar ; some mild forms of social enjoyment are within 
his reach, and those manifold varieties of compulsory exertion 
which leave a lower schoolboy literally no leisure time are re- 
placed by a state of liberty, absolute as to play and comparative 
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as to work, of which the delight is not to be conceived by those 
who have not passed through the preliminary bondage. Gra- 
dually the moral and historical traditions of the place begin to 
take hold on the affections of the boy, who is no longer a serf 
or a cypher, but a personage with an influence and a position of 
his own. He begins to realise the responsibilities as well as 
the charms of an easy, free, and independent existence in a pretty 
place and among pleasant companions; he enters into that 
higher life of moral aims and aspirations which a continual 
drudgery in distasteful subjects prevents a young boy from 
enjoying or even comprehending. Those who regard gossip as 
the peculiar delight of old maids cannot estimate the share 
which it has in the daily occupation and enjoyment of the idle 
and intelligent schoolboy ; no human being could less truly say 
with Wordsworth— 


f am not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk 
Of friends who live within an easy walk, - 
Of neighbours, daily, hourly, in my sight. 


Finally—and this, perhaps, is the most distinctive enjoyment 
of a public school life—the boy, grown older, is now at liberty 
to form, without suspicion or restraint, those two or three in- 
timate and affectionate friendships which supersede the hap- 
hazard acquaintances of a younger age, and which, though 
sometimes melancholy, are always among the most thrilling and 
delightful memories of after-life. Whether it is worth while 
for a boy to go through so much that is dull, irksome, and even 
painful to attain at last to these results is doubtless a fair 
question. We answer that, in our judgment, it is. It may be 
safely predicated of a boy who has received and profited by the 
full advantages of a public school education, as contrasted with 
the home-nurtured youth, that he is 


More skilful in self-knowledge ; even more pure 
As tempted more; more able to endure 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence also more alive to tenderness. 


And, if his lot has been cast at Harrow, he has probably learnt as 
well a firm devotion to duty; a respect for thoroughness and 
earnestness in work; and a lasting habit of self-control. 

We are painfully conscious that the general tone of these re- 
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marks may be regarded as carping and cynical by some whom 
the writer would be truly sorry to distress. In extenuation he 
would urge that hitherto Harrow, in common with other public 
schools, has been treated by its historians and depictors with a 
dead level of eulogy, which is monotonous and often misleading. 
In attempting to indicate a few points in which the system is 
capable of being made more liberal, more attractive, and more 
useful, the writer has never forgotten the deep debt which, in 
common with so many others, he owes to those elements of a 
Harrow life which are generous, bracing, and elevating. Those 
elements, he ventures to think, require no fresh praise from 
him. ‘They have already gathered round themselves a whole 
literature of gushing encomium. All that inflated rhetoric, 
rhetorical verse, laboured epigrams, dark-blue cloth, and gilt 
arrows could accomplish for their glorification has been lavished 
with an unsparing hand. Studies and games, discipline and 
worship, founder and benefactors, boys and masters, have shared 
equally this effusive approbation. It has reached an even ful- 
some pitch when applied (to quote the singularly blatant dedi- 
cation of the Harrow Calendar, 1871) to‘ the Rev. H. Montagu 
Butler, D.D., who, as the son of a previous Head Master, as a 
former head boy, and as having himself presided over the school 
during eleven of its most prosperous years, is, of all Harrow men, 
most emphatically an Harrovian.’ 

In the general spirit, though not in the letter, of this 
eulogistic language we concur. It may be desired for Harrow 
that her next Head Master should be a man of fuller sympathy 
with some needs of modern education, less doggedly attached 
to his own personal opinions, less a worshipper of ‘ Chinese 
exactness’ in trivial details, less firmly wedded to obsolete forms 
out of which the spirit and significance have long since departed. 
But the best wish that can be expressed for the school is that its 
next dictator should emulate Dr. Butler in his high con- 
scientiousness, his princely munificence, his largeness of 
charity and warmth of affection, above all in that abiding 
sense of moral responsibility in administering the fortunes of a 
great educational body which (until the Elizabethan Latin was 
foolishly exchanged for a pointless tag) the old motto of Harrow 
School so well expressed—‘ Donorum Dei dispensatio fidelis.’ 








LHROUGH THE AGES: 


A LEGEND OF A STONE AXE. 


O’ER the swamp in the forest 
The sunset is red; 
And the sad reedy waters, 
In black mirrors spread, 
Are aflame with the great crimson tree-tops o’erhead. 


By the swamp in the forest 
The oak branches groan, 

As the Savage primeval, 
With russet hair thrown, 


O’er his huge naked limbs, swings his hatchet of stone. 


By the swamp in the forest 
Sings shrilly in glee 
The stark forester’s lass 
Plucking mast in a tree— 
And hairy and brown as a squirrel is she! 


With the strokes of the flint axe 
The blind woodland rings, 
And the echoes laugh back as 
The sylvan girl sings :— 
And the Sabre-tooth growls in his lair ere he springs! 


Like two stars of green splendour, 
His great eyeballs burn 

As he crawls !—Chilled to silence, 
The girl can discern 


The fieree pantings which thrill through the fronds of the fern. 
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And the brown frolic face of 
The girl has grown white, 
As the large fronds are swayed in 
The weird crimson light, 
And she sobs with the strained throbbing dumbness of fright. 


With his blue eyes agleam, and 
His wild russet hair 
Streaming back, the Man travails, 
Unwarned, unaware 
Of the lithe shape that crouches, the green eyes that glare. 


And now, hark! as he drives with 
A last mighty swing 
The stone blade of the axe through 
The oak’s central ring, 
From the blanched lips what screams of wild agony spring !-— 


There’s a rush thro’ the fern fronds— 
A yell of affright— 
And the Savage and Sabre-tooth 
Close in fierce fight :— 
And the red sunset smoulders and blackens to night. 


On the swamp in the forest 
One clear star is shown, 
And the reeds fill the night with 
A long troubled moan— 
And the girl sits and sobs in the darkness, alone! 


The great dim centuries of long ago 

Sweep past with rain and fire, with wind and snow, 
And where the Savage swung his axe of stone 

The blue clay silts on Titan trunks o’erthrown, 
O’er mammoth’s tusks, in river-horse’s lair ; 

And, armed with deer horn, clad in girdled hair, 
A later Savage in his hollow tree 

Hunts the strange broods of a primeval sea. 


And yet the great dim centuries again 
Sweep past with snow and fire, with wind and rain, 
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And where that warm primeval ocean rolled 

A second forest buds,—blooms broad,—grows old ; 
And a new race of prehistoric men 

Springs from the mystic soil, and once again 
Fades like a wood mist thro’ the woodlands hoar. 


For lo! the great dim centuries once more 

With wind and fire, with rain and snow sweep by; 
And where the forest stood, an empty sky 

Arches with lonely blue a lonely land. 

The great white stilted storks in silence stand 
Far from each other, motionless as stone, 

And melancholy leagues of marsh-reeds moan, 
And dead tarns blacken neath the mournful blue. 


The ages speed! And now the skin canoe 

Darts with swift paddle thro’ the drear morass, 
But ere the painted fisherman can pass, 

The brazen horns ring out ; a thund’rous throng— 
Bronzed faces, brazen helmets—sweeps along, 
The silver Eagles flash and disappear 

Across the Roman causeway ! 


Year by ‘year 
The dim time lapses till that vesper hour 
Broods o’er the summer lake with peaceful power, 
When the carved galley thro’ the sunset floats, 
The rowers, with chains of gold about their throats, 
Hang on their dripping oars, and sweet and clear 
The sound of singing steals across the mere, 
And rising with glad face and outstretched hand, 
‘ Row, Knights, a little nearer to the land 
And let us hear these monks of Ely sing ;’ 
Says Knut, the King. 


In the dim years what fateful hour arrives, 
And who is this rides Fenward from St. Ives ? 
A man of massive presence,—bluff and stern. 
Beneath their craggy brows his deep eyes burn 
With awful thoughts and purposes sublime. 
The face is one to abash the front of time,— 
Hewn of red rock, so vital, even now 

One sees the wart above that shaggy brow. 
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At Ely there in these idyllic days 

His sickles reap, his sheep and oxen graze, 

And all the ambition of his sober life 

Is but to please his children and his wife, 

To drain the Fens—and magnify the Lord. 

So in his plain cloth suit, with close-tucked sword, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, fated but unknown, 

Rides where the Savage swung his axe of stone. 


In the class room blue-eyed Phemie 
Sits, half listening, hushed and dreamy, 


To the gray-haired pinched Professor droning to his class of 
girls, 


And around her in their places 
Rows of arch and sweet young faces 
Seem to fill the air with colour shed from eyes and lips and 
curls !— 


Eyes of every shade of splendour, 
Brown and bashful, blue and tender, 
Grey and giddy, black and throbbing with a deep impassioned 
light : 


Golden ringlets, raven clusters, 
Auburn braids with sunny lustres 
Falling on white necks, plump shoulders clothed in green and 
blue and white. 


And the sun with leafy reflex 
Of the rustling linden-tree flecks 


All the glass doors of the cases ranged along the class-room 
wall— 


Flecks with shadow and gold the Teacher’s 
Thin gray hair and worn pinched features, 
And the pupils’ heads, and sends a thrill of July over all. 


And the leafy golden tremor 
Witches so the blue-eyed dreamer 


That the room seems filling straightway with a forest green and 
old ; 
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And the gray Professor’s speech is 
Heard like wind among the beeches 
Murmuring weird and wondrous secrets never quite distinctly 


told ; 


And the girls around seem turning 
Into trees—laburnums burning, 
Graceful ashes, silver birches—but thro’ all the glamour and 
change 


Phemie is conscious that those cases 
Hold reliques of vanished races, 
The preadamitic fossils of a dead world grim and strange. 


Labelled shells suggest the motion, 
Moan, and glimmer of that ocean 
Where belemnites dropped their spindles and the sand-stars 
shed their rays ; 


Monstrous birds stalk stilted by as 
She perceives the slab of Trias 
Scrawled with hieroglyphic claw-tracks of the mesozoic days ; 


And before her she sees dawn a 
Pageant of an awful fauna 
While across Silurian ages the Professor’s lecture blows. 


All the while a soft and pleasant 
Rustle of dresses, an incessant 
Buzz of smothered frolic rises underneath his meagre nose. 


And one pretty plague has during 
All the class been caricaturing 
Her short-sighted, good old Master with a world of wicked zest, 


And the madcaps blush and titter 
As they see the unconscious sitter 
Sketched as Allophylian Savage—spectacled but much un- 
dressed. 


But the old man turns the pages 
Of the weird illumined ages, 
Tracing from earth’s mystic missal the antiquity of Man ; 
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Not six thousand years —but eras, 
Ages, eons disappear as 
Groping back we touch the system where the Human first 
began. 


Centuries, as we retrogress, are 
Dwarfed to days, says the Professor, 
And our lineage was hoary ere Eve's apple-tree grew green ; 


For the Bee, whose drowsy humming 
Was prophetic of Man’s coming, 
Ties in gem-like tomb of amber, buried wr the Miocene. 


At what pont man came, I know not, 
Logie proves not, fossils show not, 
But his dim remote existence is a fact beyond dispute. 


Look !—And from among some thirty 
Arrow barbs of quartz and chert he 
Takes the flint head of a hatchet,—and the girls grow hushed 


and mute. 


Old, he says, art thou strange stone! Nor. 
Less antique thy primal owner ! 
When the Fens were drained this axe was found below two 
Forests sunk. 


Underneath a bed of sea clay 
And two forests this relique lay 
Where some Allophylian Savage left it in a half-hewn trunk! 


Does the old Professor notice 
Large eyes, blue as myosotis, 
Raised to him in startled wonder as those fateful words are 
said ? 


But for Phemie, thro’ the trees in 
Her dream forest, fact and reason 
Blend with fancy, and her vision grows complete and clear and 
dread : 


By the swamp in the forest 
The sylvan girl sings 
As his flint-headed hatchet 
The wild Woodman swings, 
But the hatchet cleaves fast in the trunk he has riven— 
The Man stands unarmed as the Sabre-tooth springs! 











PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR 
CATALOGUES. 


‘Ar the laundress’s at the Hole in the Wall, Cursitor’s Alley, 
up three pairs of stairs, the author of my Church History— 
you may also speak to the gentleman who lies by him in the 
flock bed—my index maker.’ Thus Mr. Edmund Curll, apud 
Dean Swift, and the direction certainly does not convey an 
exalted idea of the social status of the gentleman who shared the 
hole of the ecclesiastical historian. 

It is gratifying to remark the augmented consideration, in 
our day, of this despised fraternity. There is no omission for 
which an author of serious pretensions is now more frequently 
taken to task than that of an index; and if on the one hand it 
is unsatisfactory that the offence should be so frequent, it is on 
the other encouraging that its obnoxiousness should be so gene- 
rally recognised. ‘Every author,’ sententiously observes an 
American sage: ‘every author should write his own index. Any- 
body can write the book.’ Without going quite to this length, 
very many are disposed to affirm of a book without an index 
what the Rev. Doctor Folliott, in ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ affirms of a 
book without matter for a quotation, namely, that it is no book 
at all. Now, what Mr. Curll’s index-maker was to Mr. Curll, 
librarians are to the general republic of letters. Every visitor 
to the reading room of the British Museum, who is guided by 
the mere light of nature, persists in styling the catalogue ‘the 
index.’ ‘Their promotion in public consideration has accordingly 
kept pace with that of their humbler allies, or rather exceeded 
it, for if not starting originally from a point quite so depressed, 
they have attained one much more exalted. The cause, however, 
is the same in both cases—-the enormous increase of knowledge, 
the need of a rigorous classification of its accumulated stores, 
and the development of a specialised class of workers to dis- 
charge this function. Next to the importance of information 
existing at all is that of its being garnered, classified, registered, 
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made promptly available for use. A good public library has 
been aptly compared to a substantial bank, where drafts pre- 
sented are duly honoured; and librarians, as such, occupy much 
the same relation to the republic of letters as the commissariat 
to the rest of the army—their business is not to fight themselves, 
but to put others into a condition to doit. As aconsequence their 
collective organisation is much more complete than of yore; 
and their calling assumes more and more the character of a 
distinct profession requiring special training, with a distinct 
tendency to gravitate towards the Civil Service. Time has been 
when a librarianship was most probably a sinecure, or at best 
a ‘Semitic department, created for the express benefit of desert 
too angular and abnormal to fit into recognised grooves. Lessing 
was atypical specimen of this class of librarian, installed at 
Wolfenbiittel nominally to catalogue books, but in reality to 
write them. This type is now nearly extinct in England, except 
here and there in one of those colleges which Mr. Bagehot 
thought existed to prevent people from over-reading themselves, 
or some cathedral, where the functions of librarian are entrusted 
to a church dignitary or a church mouse. Elsewhere the pro- 
fessional character of the librarian’s pursuits is pretty generally 
recognised ; the need of special training and special qualifications 
is commonly admitted; and the result has been a general im- 
provement in the status and consideration of librarians, the 
more satisfactory as it is in no degree due to quackery or self- 
assertion, but has come about by the mere force of circumstances. 
It may not be uninteresting briefly to trace the steps by which 
librarianship has become a recognised profession, and the public 
library an acknowledged branch of the State service. 

‘Prior to the year 1835,’ says Mr. Winter Jones, in his 
inaugural address before the first Conference of Librarians, ‘ there 
had been little discussion, if any, about public libraries.’ In 
that year—the year of the publication of the epoch-making 
work of Strauss and De Tocqueville, and of the removal of 
Copernicus and Galileo from the Index Expurgatorius—the com- 
plaints of a discharged clerk led, more Britannico, to an inquiry 
into the state of the British Museum, which would at that time 
hardly have been granted upon public grounds. From that 
inquiry dates everything that has since been done. Some not 
very judicious changes in the administrative machinery of the 
Museum were the chief ostensible result, but the real service 
rendered was to create a consciousness in the public mind of 
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the deficiencies of the national library—strengthened, no doubt, 
by the contemporaneous disclosures of the condition of the public 
records. The way was then prepared for the truly great man 
who assumed office as keeper of the printed books in 1837, and 
whose evidence had mainly created the impression to which we 
have referred. To the administration of the British Museum, 
Sir Anthony Panizzi brought powers that might have governed 
anempire. Sir Rowland Hill is not more thoroughly identified 
with the penny post than Sir A. Panizzi with the improve- 
ments which have made the Museum what it is, and not merely 
those effected immediately by himself, but those which owe, or 
are yet to owe, their existence to the impulse originally com- 
municated by him. In 1839 the Museum received from Sir 
A. Panizzi and his assistants its code of rules for the catalogue, 
the Magna Charta of cataloguing. In 1846 the enormous 
deficiencies of the library, as ascertained by prodigious labour 
on the part of the librarian and his staff, were fairly brought to 
the knowledge of the nation. In 1849 Sir A. Panizzi’s multi- 
tudinous reforms were tested and sanctioned by one of the most 
competent royal commissions that ever sat, whose report offers 
at this day a mass of most amusing and instructive reading. 
We may note in its minutes of evidence, as subsequently in the 
yet more remarkable instance of President Lincoln, how little 
able Mr. Carlyle is to recognise his hero when he has got him, 
and may obtain a new insight into the extraordinary powers of 
the late Professor De Morgan. In 1857 Sir A. Panizzi’s exer- 
tions received their visible consummation in the erection of 
the new reading room and its appendages, capable of accommo- 
dating a million volumes; and about the same time his political 
and social influence raised the Museum grant to an amount 
capable of filling this space within thirty years. Such an 
example could not fail to elevate the standard of librarianship 
all over the country, and it was now to be supplemented by the 
movement with which the name of Mr. Ewart is chiefly asso- 
ciated. The comparative failure of the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
from which so much had been expected, had led the friends of 
popular education to take up the subject of free libraries. Mr. 
Ewart’s Act (1850) forms another era in library history, and its 
operation, while slowly but surely covering the country with 
libraries supported out of the rates, has tended more than any- 
thing else to elevate the profession by making it a branch of the 
public service, and offering some real, though as yet hardly 
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adequate, inducement to men of ability and culture to follow it. 
The recent library conferences have shown what an admirable 
body of public servants England possesses in these adminis- 
trators of her free libraries. The next great era in library 
history dates from 1876, when the practical genius of the 
Americans led them to perceive the benefit of giving biblio- 
thecal science a visible organisation. The Philadelphia Con- 
ference of that year resulted in the foundation of the American 
Library Association, the prototype of our own. About the same 
time the ‘American Library Journal’—now the organ of the 
library associations of both countries—was established, and the 
Bureau of Education issued its volume of reports, the most valu- 
able collection, not merely of statistics, but of close and sagacious 
discussion of library questions, that has yet been produced any- 
where. That the American example should have been so 
promptly imitated in this country is mainly due to Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, the librarian of the London Institution. Mr. Nichol- 
son conceived the idea of an English conference on the American 
model. Messrs. Tedder, Harrison, Overall, and other distin- 
guished metropolitan librarians, contributed their time and their 
marked capacity for business towards carrying it out. Mr. 
Winter Jones, as principal librarian of the British Museum, 
gave the conference éclat by accepiing the office of President, 
and the welcome presence of a strong deputation of American 
librarians, together with some distinguished representatives of 
the profession from the Continent, imparted the international 
character which it alone needed to insure success. The second 
conference, held at Oxford, was equally suecersful, and the present - 
year is to witness a similar gathering at Manchester. An Eng- 
lish library association has been called into being, and the 
‘Library Journal,’ the organ of this association equally with the 
American, indicates and records the active development of 
library science in both countries. One thought clearly underlies 
all these various undertakings—that library administration 
actually is a science, and library administration a department 
of the public service, and that it is only by these matters 
being thus generally regarded that the librarian can render full 
service to the public, or the public full justice to the librarian. 
We now propose to offer a few observations on some of the 
points of principal national concern connected with the adminis- 
tration of libraries in general, and, as from this point of view 1s 
inevitable, of the national library in particular. In so doing 
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we must acknowledge our special obligations to the following 
works, and recommend them to the study of all interested in 
library subjects. 1. The Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Conference of Librarians held in London, October 1877. Edited 
by E. B. Nicholson and H. R. Tedder, Chiswick Press, 2. The 
Library Journal, Official Organ of the Library Associations of 
America and of the United Kingdom, Tribner. 3, Public 
Libraries in the United States of America. Special Report, 
Washington: Bureau of Education. To these may be added 
Mr. Axon’s able article on the Public Libraries of America in 
the last number of the ‘ Companion to the Almanac.’ 

It might seem that not much could be said respecting the 
mere purchase of books, but even this department is subject to 
the general law of specialisation, and the character of a collec- 
tion must vary as it falls within the category of national, 
academical, or municipal libraries. The mission of the national 
library is the simplest : its character is determined for it by the 
enactment which in most civilised states constitutes it the general 
receptacle of the national literature, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and imposes the corresponding obligation of rendering itself the 
epitome of foreign literatures, as far as its means allow. Every 
such library is the mirror of its time, and perhaps even its 
services to contemporaries are of less real account than those 
which it performs for posterity in preserving the image of the 
past. This is the apology of the librarian’s anxiety to collect 
what the uninitiated regard as trash. Yesterday’s news-sheet, 
waste paper to-day, will be precious after a century, and 
invaluable after a millennium. The same principle justifies 
the heavy expenditure which it is frequently necessary to incur 
in procuring what is truly illustrative of the history or the life 
of a nation, even when it comes in the costly shape of a biblio- 
graphical rarity. A black letter ballad on a Smithfield 
martyrdom, a collection of cuttings illustrating Byron or 
Dickens, must be secured for the national museum if at all 
within the compass of its resources. Hardly as much can be 
said for another class of rarities,—the vellum pave or the 
sumptuous binding which makes a volume a work of art, but 
adds nothing to the value or significance of its contents. Such 
luxuries, the darlings of the genuine bibliographer, the tests of 
his professional taste and the chevaua de bataille of his collec- 
tion, are nevertheless only to be indulged in by a conscientious 
man when he is certain that such an indulgence is compatible 
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with the ends for which national libraries exist. Even the 
ideal of rendering the library a representative of the thought 
and knowledge of the age must either be moderated, or pursued 
at the risk of incurring comparatively useless expenditure. A 
new periodical gives pause: it must be taken, like a wife, for 
better or worse ; for once commenced it can seldom be dropped. 
New editions of scientific works occasion much perplexity : it is 
equally vexatious to be behindhand with the latest results of 
discovery, and to spend money over what is certain to be soon 
superseded by something better still. In such cases compromise 
alone is possible, and compromise can never be quite satisfactory. 
Such difficulties press less heavily on the curators of academical 
libraries, where the demand for universality is not preferred, 
and even an accidental circumstance may legitimately impart a 
bias to the entire collection. The acquisition of Professor De 
Morgan’s books, for instance, has made it imperative upon 
University College to be always strong in logic and mathematics 
at all events. The principle of specialisation, indeed, admits of 
being carried very far in a large community, where it is possible 
to conceive groups of libraries working in different directions 
to a common end, and mutually completing each other. Such 
a system was supposed to have been inaugurated at Oxford, 
although we have only heard of two colleges which are actually 
working it out—Worcester, with its deliberate and most laudable 
bent towards classical archeology, and All Souls, whose noble col- 
lection of law books might, if law were more scientifically taught 
in this country, contribute to make Oxford a great school of juris- 
prudence. Some of the other college libraries, it is to be feared, 
justify the philippic which Mr. Ernest Thomas, at the Oxford 
Conference, clenched with this climax of scornful reference to 
a flagrant case, ‘The librarian receives only ten pounds a year, 
and I am sorry to say that even that is too much.’ 

The municipal librarian has his peculiar difficulties. His 
means are seldom large, and out of them he has frequently to 
provide for branch libraries, involving numerous duplicates. 
He has to study not only what his public wants, but what it 
thinks it wants; not only to make ready for guests, but to 
‘compel them to come in.’ This raises the difficult question 
how far the taste for fiction should be condescended to in free 
libraries. We cannot agree with those who think that public 
money may be properly expended upon trashy novels in the 
chimerical hope that the appetite for reading they will probably 
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create may be diverted to worthier objects. It is far more 
likely to destroy any latent capacity for serious reading which 
a more judicious treatment might possibly have called forth. 
At the same time the adverse experience of mechanics’ institutes 
has shown that it will not answer to be too austere in such 
matters, and indeed the man who is capable of relishing 
Thackeray or George Eliot is not far from the kingdom of 
culture. Other novelists of a less purely intellectual cast may 
awaken the love or stimulate the pursuit of knowledge. Scott 
indirectly teaches not a little history, Marryat not a little 
veography ; either might provoke a craving for further infor- 
mation, and both are adapted to keep the mind in a state of 
healthy curiosity, susceptible of new impressions and ideas. 
The municipal librarian will also consider the especial circum- 
stances of his locality. Leeds, we understand, collects everything 
relating to the history or processes of the woollen manufacture, 
and the example will no doubt be generally followed. One of 
the most useful suggestions made at the Librarians’ Conference 
was that provincial librarians should make a point of collecting 
publications printed in their own districts, as well as the muni- 
cipal documents, which are rarely deposited in the British 
Museum. It met with a cordial response, and we believe ig 
being extensively carried out. 

Due provision having been made for replenishing the library 
with the books most appropriate to its circumstances, the 
question of the catalogue next presents itself. The contro- 
versies which used to prevail upon this point may be regarded 
as in a great measure laid to rest. The rules of cataloguing, 
framed in 1839 by Sir A. Panizzi, Mr. Winter Jones, and their 
staff, will, we believe, be now generally accepted by biblio- 
graphers as embcdying the principles of sound cataloguing. 
They may not be equally satisfactory to the general public, 
with its preference for rough and_ready methods: a very short 
experience, however, will convince any man that such methods 
in cataloguing mean simply hopeless confusion, and that it is 
far better that a book should be now and then hidden away 
than that entire categories of books should be entered at 
random, with no endeavour at principle or uniformity. On the 
part of almost all qualified bibliographers, the Museum cata- 
logue receives the sincerest form of flattery—imitation: the 
few points still debated, such as whether anonymous books 
with no proper name on the title-page should be entered under 
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the first substantive or the first word, are not material; and the 
impediments sometimes experienced in consulting it arise from 
no defect in its cataloguing rules, but from the great difficulty 
in digesting such long and complicated articles as Academies 
and Shakespeare, for instance, into a perspicuous and logical 
arrangement. The problem is no longer one of cataloguing, 
but of classification, and in this department ample room remains 
for discussion and scientific progress. The question of the 
strictly classified catalogue versus the strictly alphabetical 
may, indeed, be considered as decided. The former method 
might have answered in the library of Alexandria; but the 
multiplicity of the departments of knowledge in our own day, 
their intricacy and the nicety with which they blend and 
shade into each other, render cataloguing solely by subjects 
a delusion. A catalogue of books on any special subject 
must either be imperfect, or must contain a large number 
of entries repeated from other catalogues; while, in any 
case, the reader can never satisfy himself without a tedious 
search that the book he has at first failed to find is not after all 
actually in the library. If, nevertheless, a subject catalogue 
without a general alphabetical arrangement is often useless, it 
must be admitted that an alphabetical catalogue without a 
subject index is not always useful. It is somewhat humiliating 
for the librarian unprovided with this valuable auxiliary, to find 
himself dependent upon the classified indexes to the London 
publishers’ list and Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire for informa- 
tion which he ought to be able to supply from his own cata- 
logue. Even the Bodleian, we perceive, is about taking 
measures to prepare an index of subjects, and the Bodleian is 
a library for scholars who might not unfairly be expected to 
bring their bibliographical information along with them. The 
need must evidently be more imperative in libraries which 
assume a distinctly educational function, and in those which, 
like the national and most municipal collections, are supported 
at the expense of the learned and the ignorant alike. The 
recognition of the want, however, imposes an additional strain 
upon the resources of the institution, which the British Museum 
at all events, overburdened as it is already, cannot encounter 
without a considerable addition to its resources. The question 
of classification is, moreover, most difficult of solution. Only 
two points seem universally agreed upon: that the best subject- 
index must be far from perfect, and that the worst is far better 
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than none. ‘Two principal methods are proposed for adoption. 
The first is the simple and obvious one of recataloguing every 
book entered in the alphabetical catalogue in the briefest 
possible form, and breaking up these titles into sections, 
according to subject, the alphabetical order being still pre- 
served in each. Thus Simson’s * History of the Gipsies’ would 
be found in the general catalogue entered at length, and again 
in an abridged form in a special index of books relating to the 
Gipsies, which would refer the reader to the general catalogue. 
The other system is the so-called dictionary catalogue, which 
combines the main entry and the subject entry in the same 
alphabetical series. In such a catalogue Simson’s book would 
be entered twice over, under Simson and under Gipsies; while 
Paspati’s ¢‘ Dictionary of the Dialect of the Turkish Gipsies,’ if 
the librarian were as accommodating as some of his fraternity, 
would stand a chance of being catalogued four times over, under 
Paspati, Gipsies, Turkey, and Dictionaries. This system, first 
brought forward by Mr. Crestadoro, the very able librarian of 
the Manchester Free Library, and retouched by Messrs. Jewett, 
Abbott, and Noyes, in the United States, has been thoroughly 
discussed in Mr. Cutter’s masterly contribution to the American 
report on public libraries. Mr. Cutter, on the whole, supports 
the plan, whose defects he has nevertheless stated with his 
usual force and candour. ‘The principal objections are the 
great bulk of a catalogue constructed upon such a plan, and 
the sacrifice of one of the principal advantages of an alpha- 
betical classed index, the congregation of a great number of 
minor subjects into a grand whole. In such an index, for 
example, works on the Liberty of the Subject, Bankruptcy, 
Divorce, though formed into special lists, would still be found 
together within the covers of the same comprehensive volume 
on Law, and, taken all together, would afford a general view of 
whatever existed in print upon that grand division of human 
knowledge. In the dictionary catalogue, where authors and 
subjects are thrown together in the same alphabetical series, 
this advantage would be lost ; Bankruptcy would be in one part 
of the catalogue, Divorce in another, and a general view of the 
entire body of legal literature would not be available at all. 
The inconvenient bulk of a dictionary catalogue (except in the 
case of small libraries, and any small library may one day 
become a large one) would be principally owing to the necessity 
for multiplying cross-references. To take Mr. Cutter’s own 
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illustration, a treatise ‘On the Abolition of the Death Penalty’ 
must be entered along with other books referring to the subject 
under the head of ‘Capital Punishment.’ The average reader, 
however, will not think of looking for it there. He will turn 
to *‘ Death’ or under ‘ Penalty,’ and, not finding the book under 
either heading, will conclude that it does not exist in the 
library. Two cross-references to ‘Capital Punishment’ must 
accordingly be made for his accommodation; and, after a few 
generations of literary industry, the catalogue, like the pro- 
verbial wood, would be invisible on account of the entries. 
Generally speaking, the cardinal error of plans for dictionary 
catalogues appears to us to be an excessive deference to the 
claims of the average reader. Nothing can be more natural, 
considering that these plans originated in Manchester and 
were perfected in the United States, where the educational 
character is much more distinctly impressed upon libraries than 
in England, and where the appetite for knowledge is as yet in 
advance of the standard of culture. It is fortunate when the 
librarian is able to consider not merely what may be most 
acceptable to a miscellaneous body of constituents, but also 
what is intrinsically fit and reasonable. 

We must hold, then, that the alphabetical index of subjects 
should be the auxiliary and complement of the alphabetical 
catalogue, not a part of it; that each book should be entered in 
it; as in the catalogue, once and once only; that the minor 
indexes should be grouped together, so as to form collectively 
a whole (e.g., ornithology and ichthyology, as sub-sections of 
zoology); and that the operations of cataloguing and indexing 
should go on part passu. If this is attended to for the future, 
the future will take care of itself; but ‘not heaven itself upon 
the past has power,’ and it is discouraging to think upon the 
immense leeway which remains to be made up in most of our 
great public libraries. The experience of the Bodleian will be 
very valuable, and we must confess to much curiosity to see 
how long the operation of classifying its multifarious contents 
will take. In the British Museum the foundation of a classed 
catalogue has already been laid by a simple process. As fast as 
the titles have been transcribed for insertion in the three copies 
of the catalogue by a manifold writer, a fourth copy has been 
taken, and this copy is arranged in the order of the books on 
the shelves. As the various subjects are kept together in the 
library, such an arrangement is practically equivalent to a rough 
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classed catalogue, which could be digested into order with com- 
parative facility. The publication of such a classitied index, 
reduced to the utmost possible brevity, offers, as it seems to us, 
the best solution of the vexed question of the publication of the 
Museum catalogue. On this point much remains to be said. 
Meanwhile, before quitting the subject of cataloguing methods, 
a tribute is due to Mr. Cutter’s important contribution to the 
subject, in his rules for his dictionary catalogue. Next after 
the settlement of the Museum rules in 1839, these form the 
most important epoch in the history of cataloguing. Agreeing 
with the latter rules in the main, and when differing, generally, 
as we must think, not differing for the better, they nevertheless 
contain a most valuable body of acute reasoning and apt illustra- 
tion, which it did not fall within the province of the Museum 
authorities to provide; they bring unusual experience and ability 
to bear upon the intricate subject of classification, and are 
further reinforced by most ingenious remarks on the economy 
and manipulation of print, making the mere variations of type 
instructive. 

Assuming the catalogue to be completed, the question 
remains for decision whether it shall be printed. In most 
cases this question is easily determined with reference to the 
circumstances of the individual library; but in one instance 


the nation claims a voice in the matter. It is hardly neces- 


sary to say that we refer to the catalogue of the British Museum, 
the theme of forty years’ controversy. On one point, indeed, 
there can be no room for controversy. Every one will admit 
the intrinsic superiority of a catalogue in print over a catalogue 
_In MS. The question is, whether the advantage may not be 
bought too dear. To form a sound opinion on this point it is 
necessary to have an approximate estimate of the extent of the 
Museum catalogue, and of the expenditure and the time in- 
volved in the undertaking to print it. Some statistics may 
accordingly be useful. The printed volume of the catalogue 
containing letter A, published in 1841, has about 20,000 
entries. There are about five times as many books in the 
library now as there were then. Letter A would accordingly 
how occupy five folio volumes, containing 100,000 entries. It 
forms about a twentieth part of the catalogue as it now exists, 
which would accordingly comprise about 2,000,000 entries, in 
about 100 folio volumes. In addition, however, to these titles 
now exisiiug in the catalogue, there are about 200,000 titles 
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and cross-references awaiting final revision, and which, unless 
the present rate of this revision is very considerably accelerated, 
will not be ready for several years. During all this period, 
titles for new acquisitions will keep pouring in at the rate of 
40,000 per aunum. All the time that the catalogue is at press, 
somewhere between a decade and a generation, they will con- 
tinue to pour in, and will have to be included as far as pos- 
sible. We must consequently expect to have to deal with 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 titles, occupying from 150 to 200 
volumes folio. It is clear that no private individual could 
afford either to purchase or to store such a catalogue. It would, 
therefore, only be useful to such institutions as might buy it or 
receive it as a gift. Unlike the newspapers we have mentioned, 
its usefulness would diminish in the ratio of its antiquity, and 
it could only be kept up to the mark by a succession of supple- 
ments. The total cost of providing it, minus these supplements, 
may be roughly estimated at 100,000/. We scarcely think that 
Government will incur such an expenditure for such a purpose. 
We should ourselves have little hesitation in pronouncing it 
undesirable to print the Museum catalogue as it stands, merely 
for the convenience of the public. It is quite another question 
whether a recourse to print may not be desirable in the interest 
of the Museum itself, and from this point of view the answer 
must be widely different. It is desirable, and will shortly be- 
come imperative. The reason is prosaic, but unanswerable: the 
MS. Catalogue cannot be much longer accommodated in the 
Reading Room. Partly from necessity, partly from oversights, 
the Museum catalogue is most extravagant in the matter of 
space. To preserve the alphabetical order of the entries, the 
titles are necessarily movable, pasted, therefore, on each side of 
the catalogue leaf, thus trebling the thickness of the latter. It 
is equally indispensable that wide spaces should be left between 
the entries when a volume is first laid down, and that when these 
become insufficient from the number of additions, as is continu- 
ally happening, the overcharged volume should be divided into 
three or four. These inconveniences are unavoidable: it can only 
be regretted that part of the available space of every slip is lost in 
transcription; that scarcely a single transcriber appears to have 
studied the art of packing; and that the catalogue is overrun with 
practically duplicate entries of slightly differing editions, tran- 
scribed at full length while they might have been expressed in 
a single line. From all these causes the Museum catalogue is 
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rapidly becoming unmanageable, and the time is approaching 
when the reading room will contain it no longer. Something 
might no doubt be done to postpone the evil day by excluding 
the map and music catalogues from the room; but apart from 
its inconvenience, such a measure is obviously a mere temporary 
palliative and ultimate aggravation of a difficulty which aequires 
strength not ewndo, but by standing still. The bulk of the cata- 
logue must be reduced, and we are not aware that any method 
has been suggested, or exists, except a recourse to print. It is 
unfortunate that this purely administrative measure, founded on 
no preference for print over manuscript as such, but the simple 
dictate ofan economic necessity, should be so constantly confounded 
with the totally different proposition to print and publish the 
catalogue like any other book, on the expense and inutility of 
which we have already commented. Publication is not in ques- 
tion: it is simply for the authorities to consider whether the 
bulk of the MS. catalogue will not some day shut out the pub- 
lic from access to it: and if this is found to be the case, to lose 
no time in averting the evil. We do not believe that the pre- 
sent principal librarian, or his predecessor, entertains any doubt 
upon the subject; the ultimate decision, however, rests neither 
with the principal librarian nor the trustees, but with the 
Treasury. From the Treasury’s point of view it is to be observed 
that the present system is financially justifiable only on condition 
of its being persisted in to the end of time. Ifa resort to print will 
one day be compulsory, existing arrangements are the climax of 
inconsiderate wastefulness. That transcribing is cheaper than 
printing may be admitted, though it has hardly been demon- 
strated. But to print is manifestly cheaper than to print and tran- 
scribe also. Yet this is just what the Museum is doing, if the 
catalogue is ever to be printed atall. There are about 250,000 
titles for the new catalogue still remaining to be transcribed. 
To transcribe these at the present rate of progression would 
occupy about fifteen years, but let us say ten. During this 
period titles for new acquisitions would be coming in at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. ‘These would also be transcribed. The 
total number of transcripts would thus be 650,000. Now it 
seems to be seriously contemplated by the advocates of a com- 
plete printed catalogue that all this enormous mass of careful 
copy shall in a few years be completely superseded by print, and 
rendered absolutely useless. After paying, let us say, three- 
pence a slip to do its work, the nation is to pay fourpence a 
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slip more to undo it, and is to be charged altogether twice as 
much as it need have been if it had known what it wanted from 
the first. It is, indeed, high time for the representatives of 
the nation in these matters to determine once and for ever 
whether the catalogue is to be in print or manuscript. If MS., 
let the idea of print be authoritatively discountenanced ; but if 
print, let the ruinous system be abandoned of paying highly 
for work performed only to be undone. 

The solution of these perplexities will be found, we think, 
in a strict adherence to the principle that administrative ar- 
rangements must primarily have respect to the advantage of 
the institution, which will in the long run prove to be the ad- 
vantage of the public. The Museum is not bound to undertake 
the publication of an enormous printed catalogue merely for the 
convenience of persons at a distance; but it will introduce print 
in so far as print tends to economise its own funds, and to 
obviate confusion and encumbrance in its own rooms. The two 
vital points are to stop the waste incurred by transcribing what 
must ultimately be printed, and to put an effectual check upon 
the portentous growth of the catalogue. The first object may 
be attained by simply resorting to print for the future, and 
pasting the printed slips into the catalogue as the MS. slips are 
pasted now. The second can best be accomplished by tolerating 
the mixture of printed and MS. slips in each volume of the 
catalogue, until the volume had arrived from constant acces- 
sions at such a bulk as to require breaking up, the printing the 
MS. entries in that volume, and profiting by the economy in 
space of print over MS. to rearrange the contents in double 
columns, which would afford room for additions for an indefinite 
period. In this manner the cost of printing would be spread 
over a long series of years, and the catalogue would insensibly 
be transformed into a printed one by much the same process 
as that by which Sir John Cutler’s worsted stockings be- 
came silk. Any requisite number of printed slips might be 
produced, and offered by subscription to public institutions 
and private individuals. The former might thus in process 
of time acquire the whole catalogue without any violent 
strain upon their resources; the latter might procure what 
they wanted without being compelled to take what they did 
not want. It would at the same time be beneficial to 
the Museum and to literature, if some of the most important 
articles were printed entire and brought out as soon as possible 
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for the sake of relieving the pressure upon the catalogue. Such 
articles as Bible, Shakespeare, Luther, Homer, embracing nearly 
complete bibliographies of the respective subjects, would pro- 
bably command a fair sale, and effect something towards dimi- 
nishing the inevitable cost of print. 

The formation of a subject index to the alphabetical cata- 
logue is a matter of much less urgency to the Museum itself, 
but one of even greater importance to the public. It could not 
be undertaken without special assistance from the State, but 
would probably repay its cost in a great degree, and has in any 
event the very strongest claims upon the support of an en- 
lightened government. It is moreover much less formidable 
than appears at first sight. We have already explained how 
the way for a more exact classification has been prepared by 
arranging one copy of the catalogue in the order of the shelves. 
The apparent magnitude of the task is further diminished by 
the following considerations. 1. It requires no cross-references. 
2. Titles may be abbreviated to the utmost. 3. It can be 
temporarily suspended upon the completion of any section. 
4. The section of biography is classified already, merely requir- 
ing the cross-references from the subjects of biographies to be 
brought together ; and several other extensive sections need not 
be classified at all. Nobody, at least nobody worth taking into 
account, wants catalogues of the titles of novels, plays, and 
sermons, Classified lists of some other subjects, on the other 
hand, would be of inestimable value, and there is one which, in 
the interests of the Museum itself, should be undertaken without 
delay. Among the inconveniences attending the ill-considered 
removal of the natural history collections to South Kensington 
—a measure forced on by the Government against the wish of 
the working trustees of the Museum—is the injury likely to 
be inflicted upon them from want of access to a library. 
Naturalists cannot study without books any more than without 
specimens ; but the Government which gratuitously created the 
want seems in no hurry to supply it. The principle of a grant 
appears indeed to be admitted; but at the rate at which this 
grant seems likely to be doled out, English natural science will 
be placed at a serious disadvantage for many years. Something 
may possibly be done by transferring duplicates from Blooms- 
bury (a question, however, not to be decided in haste), and some 
anonymous writers in scientific journals have modestly suggested 
that all books on natural history might go to Kensington; so 
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that a student of the physiology of colour, for example, would 
have to read his Wallace at one end of the town and his Tyndall 
at the other. We should, however, just as soon expect Parlia- 
ment to decree on similar grounds the cutting of the zoological 
articles out of the encyclopeedias as to enact that the national 
library of England should be the only professedly imperfect library 
in the world. Indeed the argument cuts two ways, for if it is fair 
that the mineral department should have Cresconius Corippus to 
illustrate its gems, it must be equally fair that the library should 
have the mineralogist’s gems to illustrate its Cresconius Corippus. 
Until, then, the natural history departments can acquire a 
library of their own, it must be most desirable for them to pos- 
sess a catalogue of everything relating to their subjects extant 
in the British Museum. An abridged list, classified according 
to subject, might be speedily furnished if Government would 
provide the compilers, and would be an invaluable boon to the 
scientific world at large, abroad quite as much as in England. 
Scientific authorities, of course, would be consulted respecting 
the principles of classification, and we may take this opportunity 
of repeating that while probably no subject-index has been or 
can be free from inconsistency and ambiguity, none has ever 
been too bad to be useful. That a high degree of excellence is 
attainable is shown by Messrs. Low & Marston’s alphabet of 
subjects to the London catalogue. The meritorious compiler, we 
should suppose, can hardly have seen all the books he indexes ; 
yet, so far as we are aware, he has only committed one positive 
error, the very pardonable one of enumerating Mr. Gosse’s ‘ On 
Viol and Flute’ among works on musical instruments ! 

In connection with the subject of classification, reference 
should be made to the excellent classified catalogue of manu- 
scripts, prepared by the present principal librarian when keeper 
of the MS. department. It is not yet printed or entirely com- 
plete, but is sufficiently advanced to be exceedingly serviceable. 
Like most of Mr. Bond’s reforms, it has been achieved so quietly 
and unostentatiously, with no help from paragraphic puffery, that 
few know of it except those whom it actually concerns. The 
scholar goes to the Museum with no expectation of finding any 
such aid to his pursuits, and hardly realises the boon until he 
finds himself profiting by it. A perfect contrast in every point 
of view is afforded by the remarkable proposal emanating from 
the Society of Arts that the Museum should make and publish a 
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catalogue of English books before 1641,' or just the period when 
books were beginning to be useful. The project bespeaks a very 
imperfect appreciation of the needs of the institution and the 
public. When the great problem of the Museum is to diminish 
the pressure on its space, it is proposed to.afflict it with yet 
another catalogue. When the public is crying out for classi- 
fied lists as aids to knowledge, it is offered an alphabetical list 
with no attempt at classification, and containing nothing worth 
classifying. When libraries are becoming more and more 
valuable in proportion as they subserve educational purposes, it 
is proposed to employ money and labour in telling a few 
specialists what they already know. When the overworked 
library is unable to discharge some of its most obvious duties, it 
is proposed to detach not a little of its best strength for an utter 
superfluity. Not only are new books to remain uncatalogued, 
but even the final revision of the old books is to be delayed 
indefinitely, that what has been already catalogued may be 
catalogued again. The project would hardly demand discussion, 
but for the possibility that it may after all be forced upon the 
Museum, notwithstanding its repugnance to the common sense 
of the late and the present principal librarian. If ridicule 
could kill, it could hardly have survived the discussion which 
arose among its advocates at the late Oxford Conference. Those 
external to the Museum suggested that the Museum should 
catalogue not only the old English books it possessed, but also 
those it did not possess. The Museum representatives, en- 
amoured with the project as they were, pleaded that it would 
be unreasonable to expect them to describe what they had never 
seen. The other side concurred, but represented in turn that 
a catalogue of such English books only as happened to be in a 
particular library would be very imperfect, and of very little use. 
Having thus mutually demonstrated the unreasonableness of the 
proposal from one point of view, and its inutility from another, 
they agreed that it should by all means be persevered with, and 
went home. 

The subject of the classification of books within the library 
itself—a matter of even more importance to the librarian 
than the preparation of classified lists—has received a great 


! The line was drawn here to eliminate the Thomason tracts, a special cata- 
logue of which would really be valuable: just as in ‘Erewhon,’ the date of 
operation of the retrospective enactment prohibiting machinery was fixed in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, in order to include a certain mangle, 
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impulse from the ingenious system contrived by the principal 
editor of the ‘ Library Journal,’ Mr. Melvil Dewey. Mr. Dewey 
—a remarkable instance of the combination of disinterested 
enthusiasm with thorough business capacity—is devoted to 
several other causes besides the cause of libraries, and among 
these is the cause of the decimal system. His experience in the 
latter field has given him the idea of dividing the departments 
of human knowledge decimally. His scheme provides for a 
thousand divisions. Every tenth number embraces some import- 
ant section of knowledge, and the following nine as many sub- 
sections or allied subjects admitting of classification under the 
principal head. Thus number 500 might represent mathematics 
in general, and 501 conic sections, analytical geometry, or any 
other branch of the general subject. Further subdivisions, if 
needed, would be made by appending letters to these numerals, 
as 501la, 5016. Each book would be numbered in the order of 
its accession to the library, and receive its place upon the shelves 
accordingly, so that there never would be any doubt as to the 
press-mark or position of a book that had once been properly 
classed. Our space does not permit us to dwell upon many 
other points connected with the working of this ingenious 
scheme, which, if inapplicable to the great old libraries whose 
catalogues, like the Abbé Vertot’s siege, are already done, 
deserves the most careful consideration on the part of the 
founders of new institutions. It must, as the inventor admits, 
receive some modification in practice from the impossibility of 
accommodating books of all sizes upon the same shelf; itis only 
to be feared that these and similar necessary condescensions to 
the prosaic exigencies of space might in process of time throw 
it out of gear altogether. Space is the librarian’s capital enemy, 
and the more cruel as it turns his own weapons against himself. 
The more ample the catalogue, the more liberal the expenditure, 
the more comprehensive the classification, the greater, sooner 
or later, are the difficulties from lack of space. It is not too 
early to direct the earnest attention of the public to the question 
of the accommodation of the national library. The pressure 
upon its capacity, now merely beginning to be felt, will soon 
become serious. It cannot from the nature of the case be divided 
or dispersed : books required by readers must be within reach of 
the reading-room, or they might as well be nowhere. If the 
library does not receive its fair share of space about to be vacated 
by the Natural History Departments, the consequence will most 
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assuredly be, first some years of confusion and dead lock as 
regards all new acquisitions, and then a large expenditure, 
superfluous with better management, upon new buildings, whose 
space will be mortgaged before they are completed. It does 
not seem to us very difficult to devise means for economising 
the existing space to the utmost, and reconciling the interests 
of all the departments concerned—but we must not be seduced 
into a disquisition upon architecture. 

Free libraries and public reading-rooms are among the most 
important departments of library administration in our day, 
and constitute the most distinct expression of the growing con- 
viction that the librarian is called upon to be a great popular 
educator. This sentiment has attained its fullest development 
in the United States, where the great free libraries have taken 
i most important place among national institutions. Not 
merely are such cities as Chicago and Cincinnati provided with 
libraries of which any city might be proud, but the custodians 
have in many instances gone beyond the strict limits of pro- 
fessional duty by not merely furnishing reading for the people, 
but instructing the people what to read. ‘They have tried, 
says Mr. Axon in the paper cited already, ‘and with no 
small measure of success, to lead readers to higher levels of 
intellectual interest, and to help all students to the fullest 
acquaintance with the capabilities of the library.’ There are 
no more remarkable examples of popular bibliography than the 
various catalogues and helps published by the Boston Public 
Library. These sheets, prepared by Mr. Justin Winsor, have 
been continued at Harvard since the indefatigable editor’s re- 
moval thither as professor of bibliography. They include lists 
of the most important books in all departments of literature, 
with a selection of the notices of the press best adapted to ex- 
plain their purport. Special bibliographies of great value are 
frequently interspersed, and when it is considered that the whole 
is rather a labour of love than of duty on Professor Winsor’s 
part, his diligence and acumen will appear not more worthy of 
praise than his disinterested zeal. It might be well for the 
directors of English free libraries to consider whether something 
similar could not be produced by co-operation. The list of 
scientific books recommended to students at the Radcliffe 
Library, Oxford, is most useful and creditable as far as it goes. 
Generally speaking, the condition of free public libraries in 
England may be considered satisfactory ; among their directors 
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are many men not merely of administrative capacity, but of 
high bibliographical attainments. The principal obstacles to 
their usefulness may be briefly characterised as the popular love 
of light reading and municipal parsimony. Of the former we 
have spoken ; the latter requires to be dealt with tenderly, and is 
not equally applicable to every locality ; it is nevertheless the fact 
that in many towns the allotted grant is insufficient to maintain 
the library and librarian together. Nowhere is the cause of 
free libraries so backward as in London, although the Guildhall 
Library is an honour to the City. The other metropolitan dis- 
tricts, notwithstanding, continue deaf to Mr. Nicholson’s earnest 
expostulations; and although the number of readers at the 
British Museum is as large as that institution can well deal 
with, it seems small in comparison with the vastness of the 
Metropolis and the occasions for reference to books which con- 
tinually arise in the daily life of even the least lettered members 
of the community. The suggested opening at night by the aid 
of the electric light would almost certainly attract a new and 
valuable class of students, at present virtually excluded. 
would be premature to say much about the recent experiments 
with the electric lamp; but we believe it may be stated that 
they have been highly encouraging as far as they have gone, and 
that the question is safe in the hands of Mr. Bond, to whom the 
public are already indebted for so many signal administrative 
improvements. Should the experiments result in perfect suc- 
cess, it is to be hoped that their object will not be frustrated by 
the natural propensity of all governments to save where they 
ought to spend, that they may spend where they ought to save. 
To allow the infinitesimal risk of accident to the institution to 
obstruct the full development of its usefulness would indeed be 
propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

We have left ourselves no space for any observations upon 
the circumstances of libraries on the Continent, although there 
is ample evidence both of the activity of librarians and the public 
recognition of their functions in France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. Nor can we remark at length, as we gladly should have 
done, upon the tendency of the peculiar circumstances of the 
United States to develope a most valuable type of librarian, 
destined to exert more and more influence in Europe as libraries 
become more and more the possession of the people at large. 
Every advance in general knowledge tends to make them so, 
and the whole movement towards improvement in library ad- 
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ministration—some only of whose features we have imperfectly 
striven to indicate—rests on the more or less conscious perception 
of librarians that the growth of human knowledge necessitates 
a strict classification with a view to facility of reference; that 
this important function devolves to a considerable extent upon 
them; and that, to qualify themselves for its discharge, they 
must, begin by perfecting their own systems, 













LHE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW HIS COLD WAS CURED. 


SoMETHING delayed the arrival of the Wesleyan minister, and a 
young man came temporarily in his stead. It was on the thir- 
teenth of January, 183—, that Mr. Stockdale, the young man 
in question, made his humble entry into the village, unknown, 
and almost unseen. But when those of the inhabitants who 
styled themselves of his connection became acquainted with 
him, they were rather pleased with the substitute than other- 
wise, though he had scarcely as yet acquired ballast of character 
sufficient to steady the consciences of the hundred-and-forty 
Methodists of pure blood who, at this time, lived in Nether- 
Mynton, and to give in addition supplementary support to the 
mixed race which went to church in the morning and chapel in 
the evening, or when there was a tea—as many as a hundred 
and ten people more, all told, and including the parish clerk in 
the winter-time, when it was too dark for the vicar to observe 
who passed up the street at seven o’clock—which, to be just to 
him, he was never anxious to do. 

It was owing to this overlapping of creeds that the celebrated 
population puzzle arose among the denser gentry of the district 
around Nether-Mynton: how could it be that a parish contain- 
ing fifteeen score ef strong, full-grown Episcopalians, and nearly 
thirteen score of well-matured Dissenters, numbered barely 
two-and-twenty score adults in all? 

The young man being personally interesting, those with 
whom he came in contact were content to waive for a while the 
graver question of his sufficiency. It is said that at this time 
of his life his eyes were affectionate, though without a ray of 
levity; that his hair was curly, and his figure tall; that he was, 
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in short, a very lovable youth, who won upon his female hearers 
as soon as they saw and heard him, and caused them to say, 
‘Why didn’t we know of this before he came, that we might 
have gied him a warmer welcome!’ | 

The fact was that, knowing him to be only provisionally 
selected, and expecting nothing remarkable in his person or 
doctrine, they and the rest of his flock in Nether-Mynton had 
felt almost as indifferent about his advent as if they had been 
the soundest church-going parishioners in the country, and he 
their true and appointed parson. Thus when Stockdale set foot 
in the place nobody had secured a lodging for him, and though 
his journey had given him a bad cold in the head, he was 
forced to attend to that business himself. On enquiry he found 
that the only possible accommodation in the village would be 
found at the house of one Mrs. Lizzy Newberry, at the upper 
end of the street. 

It was a youth who gave this information, and Stockdale 
asked him who Mrs. Newberry might be. 

The boy said that she was a widow-woman, who had got no 
husband, because he was dead. Mr. Newberry, he added, had 
been a well-to-do man enough, as the saying was, and a farmer ; 
but he had gone off in a decline. As regarded Mrs. Newberry’s 
serious side, Stockdale gathered that she was one of the trim- 
mers who went to church and chapel both. 

‘lll go there,’ said Stockdale, feeling that, in the absence of 
purely sectarian lodgings, he could do no better. 

‘She’s a little particular, and wont hae gover’ment folks, 
or curates, or the passon’s friends, or such like,’ said the lad 
dubiously, 

‘Ah, that may be a promising sign: I'll call. Or, no; just 
you go up and ask first if she can find room for me. I have to 
see one or two persons on another matter. You will find me 
down at the carrier’s.’ 

In a quarter of an hour the lad came back, and said that 
Mrs. Newberry would have no objection to accommodate him, 
whereupon Stockdale called at the house. It stood within a 
garden-hedge, and seemed to be roomy and comfortable. He 
saw an elderly woman, with whom he made arrangements to 
come the same night, since there was no ina in the place, and 
he wished to house himself as soon as possible; the village 
being a local centre from which he was to radiate at once to the 
different small chapels in the neighbourhood. He forthwith 
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sent his luggage to Mrs. Newberry’s from the carrier’s, where 
he had taken shelter, and in the evening walked up to his 


- temporary home. 


As he now lived there, Stockdale felt it unnecessary to knock 
at the door; and entering quietly he had the pleasure of hearing 
footsteps scudding away like mice into the back quarters. He 
advanced to the parlour, as the front room was called, though 
its stone floor was scarcely disguised by the carpet, which only 
overlaid the trodden areas, leaving sandy deserts under the 
furniture. But the room looked snug and cheerful. The fire- 
light shone out brightly, trembling on the bulging mouldings 
of the table-legs, playing with brass knobs and handles, and 
lurking in great strength on the under surface of the chimney- 
piece. A deep arm-chair, covered with horsehair, and studded 
with a countless throng of nails, was pulled up on one side of 
the fireplace. The tea-things were on the table, the teapot 
cover was open, and a little hand-bell had been laid at that 
precise point whereon a person seated in the great chair might 
be expected instinctively to lay his hand. 

Stockdale sat down, not objecting to his experience of the 
room thus far, and began his residence by tinkling the bell. A 
little girl crept in at the summons, and made tea for him. Her 
name, she said, was Marther Sarer, and she lived out there, 
nodding towards the road and village generally. Before Stock- 
dale had got far with his meal, a tap sounded on the door 
behind him, and on his telling the enquirer to come in, a rustle 
of garments caused him to turn his head. He saw before him 
a fine and extremely well-made young woman, with dark hair, 
a wide, sensible, beautiful forehead, eyes that warmed him before 
he knew it, and a mouth that was in itself a picture to all 
appreciative souls. 

‘Can I get you anything else for tea?’ she said, coming 
forward a step or two, an expression of liveliness on her features, 
and her hand waving the door by its edge. 

‘ Nothing, thank you,’ said Stockdale, thinking less of what 
he replied than of what might be her relation to the household. 

‘You are quite sure?’ said the young woman, apparently 
aware that he had not considered his answer. 

He conscientiously examined the tea-things, and found them 
all there. * Quite sure, Miss Newberry,’ he said. 

‘It is Mrs. Newberry,’ said she. ‘Lizzy Newberry. I used 
to be Lizzy Simpkins.’ 
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‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Newberry.’ And before he 
had occasion to say more, she left the room. 

Stockdale remained in some doubt till Martha Sarah came 
to clear the table. ‘ Whose house is this, my little woman ?’ 
said he. 

¢ Mrs. Lizzy Newberry’s, sir.’ 

‘Then Mrs. Newberry is not the old lady I saw this after- 
noon ?’ 

‘No. That’s Mrs. Newberry’s mother. It was Mrs. New- 
berry who comed in to you just by now, because she wanted to 
see if you was good-looking.’ 

Later in the evening, when Stockdale was about to begin 
supper, she came again. ‘I have come myself, Mr. Stockdale,’ 
she said. The minister stood up in acknowledgment of the 
honour. ‘I am afraid little Marther might not make ye under- 
stand. What will you have for supper ?—there’s cold rabbit, 
and there’s a ham uncut.’ 

Stockdale said he could get on nicely with those viands, and 
supper was laid. He had no more than cut a slice when tap-tap 
came to the door again. The minister had already learnt that 
this particular rhythm in taps denoted the fingers of his 
enkindling landlady, and the doomed young fellow buried his 
first mouthful under a look of receptive blandness. 

‘We have a chicken in the house, Mr. Stockdale—I quite 
forgot to mention it just now. Perhaps you would like Marther 
Sarer to bring it up ?’ 

Stockdale had advanced far enough in the art of being a 
young man to say that he did not want the chicken, unless she 
brought it up herself; but when it was uttered he blushed at 
the daring gallantry of the speech, perhaps a shade too strong 
for a serious man anda minister. In three minutes the chicken 
appeared, but to his great-surprise, only in the hands of Martha 
Sarah. Stockdale was disappointed, which perhaps it was in- 
tended that he should be. 

He had finished supper, and was not in the least anticipating 
Mrs. Newberry again that night, when she tapped and entered 
as before. Stockdale’s gratified look told that she had lost 
nothing by not appearing when expected. It happened that the 
cold in the head from which the young man suffered had in- 
creased with the approach of night, and before she had spoken 
he was seized with a violent fit of sneezing which he could not 
anyhow repress. 
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Mrs. Newberry looked full of pity. ‘ Your cold is very bad 
‘o-night, Mr. Stockdale.’ 

Stockdale replied that it was rather troublesome. 

‘And I’ve a good mind ’— she added archly, looking at the 
cheerless glass of water on the table, which the abstemious young 
minister was going to drink. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Newberry ?’ 

‘I’ve a good mind that you should have something more 
likely to cure it than that cold stuff.’ 

‘Well, said Stockdale, looking down at the glass, ‘as there 
is no inn here, and nothing better to be got in the village, of 
course it will do.’ 

To this she replied, ‘There is something better, not far off, 
though not in the house. I really think you must try it, or 
you may be ill. Yes, Mr. Stockdale, you shall.’ She held up 
her finger, seeing that he was about to speak. ‘ Don’t ask what 
it is ; wait, and you shall see.’ 

Lizzy went away, and Stockdale waited in a pleasant mood. 
Presently she returned with her bonnet and cloak on, saying, <I 
am so sorry, but you must help me to get it. Mother has gone 
to bed. Will you wrap yourself up, and come this way, and 
please bring that cup with you.’ 

Stockdale, a lonely young fellow, who had for weeks felt a 
great craving for somebody on whom to throw away superfluous 
interest, and even tenderness, was not sorry to join her; and 
followed his guide through the back door, across the garden, to 
the bottom, where the boundary was a wall. This wall was low, 
and beyond it Stockdale discerned in the night shades several 
grey headstones, and the outlines of the church roof or tower. 

‘It is easy to get up this way, she said, stepping upon a 
bank which abutted on the wall; then putting her foot on the 
top of the stonework, and descending by a spring inside, where 
the ground was much higher, as is the manner of graveyards to 
be. Stockdale did the same, and followed her in the dusk 
across the irregular ground till they came to the tower door, 
which, when they had entered, she softly closed behind them. 

‘You can keep a secret?’ she said in a musical voice. 

‘ Like an iron chest!’ said he, fervently. 

Then from under her cloak she produced a small lighted 
lantern, which the minister had not noticed that she carried at 
all. The light showed them to be close to the singing gallery 
stairs, under which lay a heap of lumber of all sorts, but con- 
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sisting mostly of decayed framework, pews, panels, and pieces of 
flooring, that from time to time had been removed from their 
original fixings in the body of the edifice and replaced by new. 

‘Perhaps you will drag some of those boards aside?’ she 
said, holding the lantern over her head to light him better. 
‘Or will you take the lantern while I move them ?’ 

‘I can manage it, said the young man, and acting as she 
ordered, he uncovered, to his surprise, a row of little barrels 
bound with wood hoops, each barrel being about as large as the 
nave of a common cart-wheel. When they were laid open 
Lizzy fixed her eyes on him, as if she wondered what he would 
say. 

‘You know what they are?’ she asked, finding that he did 
not speak. | 

‘Yes, barrels,’ said Stockdale, simply. He was an inland 
man, the son of highly respectable parents, and brought up with 
a single eye to the ministry, and the sight suggested nothing 
beyond the fact that such articles were there. 

‘You are quite right, they are barrels,’ she said, in an em- 
phatic tone of candour that was not without a touch of irony. 

Stockdale looked at her with an eye of sudden misgiving. 
‘Not smugglers’ liquor?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said she. ‘They are tubs of spirit that have acciden- 
tally come over in the dark from France.’ 

In Nether-Mynton and its vicinity at this date people always 
smiled at the sort of sin called in the outside world illicit 
trading ; and these little tubs of gin and brandy were as well 
known to the inhabitants as turnips. So that Stockdale’s inno- 
cent ignorance, and his look of alarm when he guessed the sinister 
mystery, seemed to strike Lizzy first as ludicrous, and then as 
very awkward for the good impression that she wished to produce 
upon him. 

‘Smuggling is ecarried-on here by some of the people,’ she 
said in a gentle, apologetic voice. ‘It has been their practice 
for generations, and they think it no harm. Now, will you roll 
out one of the tubs ? ’ 

‘What to do with it?’ said the minister. 

‘ To draw a little from it to cure your cold,’ she answered. 
‘It is so burning strong that it drives away that sort of thing 
in a jiffy. Oh, it is all right about our taking it. I may have 
what I like; the owner of the tubs says so. I ought to have 
had some in the house, and then I shouldn’t ha’ been put to this 
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trouble; but I drink none myself, and so I often forget to keep 
it indoors.’ 

* You are allowed to help yourself, I suppose, that you may 
not inform where their hiding-place is ?’ 

‘Well, no; not that particularly; but I may take any if I 
want it. So help yourself.’ 

‘I will, to oblige you, since you have a right to it,’ mur- 
mured the minister; and though he was not quite satisfied with 
his part in the performance, he rolled one of the tubs out from 
the corner into the middle of the tower floor. ‘ How do you 
wish me to get it out—with a gimlet, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, [ll show you,’ said his interesting companion ; and she 
held up with her other hand a shoemaker’s awl and a hammer. 
‘You must never do these things with a gimlet, because the 
wood-dust gets in; and when the buyers pour out the brandy 
that would tell them that the tub had been broached. An awl 
makes no dust, and the hole nearly closes up again. Now tap 
one of the hoops forward.’ 

Stockdale took the hammer and did so. 

‘Now make the hole in the part that was covered by the 
hoop.’ 

He made the hole as directed. ‘It won’t run out,’ he said. 

‘QO yes it will, said she. ‘Take the tub between your knees, 
and squeeze the heads; and I'll hold the cup.’ 

Stockdale obeyed ; and the pressure taking effect upon the 
tub, which seemed to be thin, the spirit spirted out in a stream. 
When the cup was full he ceased pressing, and the flow imme- 
diately stopped. ‘Now we must fill up the keg with water, 
said Lizzy, ‘ or it will cluck like forty hens when it is handled, 
and show that ’tis not full.’ 

‘But they tell you you may take it ?’ 

‘Yes, the smugglers; but the bwyers must not know that 
the smugglers have been kind to me at their expense.’ 

‘I see,’ said Stockdale, doubtfully. ‘I much question the 
honesty of this proceeding.’ 

By her direction he held the tub with the hole upwards, and 
while he went through the process of alternately pressing and 
ceasing to press, she produced a bottle of water, which she poured 
on the hole, where it was sucked in at each recovery of the 
cask from pressure. When it was again full he plugged the 
hole, knocked the hoop down to its place, and buried the tub in 
the lumber as before. 
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‘ Aren’t the smugglers afraid that you will tell?’ he asked 
as they recrossed the churchyard. 

‘Ono. They are not afraid of that. I couldn’t do such a 
thing.’ 

‘They have put you into a very awkward corner,’ said 
Stockdale emphatically. ‘You must, of course, as an honest 
person, sometimes feel that it is your duty to inform—really 
you must.’ 

‘Well, I have never particularly felt it as a duty; and, 
besides, my first husband—’ She stopped, and there was some 
confusion in her voice. Stockdale was so honest and unsophisti- 
cated that he did not at once discern why she paused; but at 
last he did perceive that the words were a slip, and that no 
woman would have uttered ‘first husband’ by accident unless 
she had thought pretty frequently of a second. He felt for her 
confusion, and allowed her time to recover and proceed. ‘My 
husband,’ she said, in a self-corrected tone, ‘used to know of 
their doings, and so did my father, and kept the secret. I can- 
not inform, in fact, against anybody.’ 

‘I see the hardness of it,’ he continued, like a man who 
looked far into the moral of things. ‘And it is very cruel 
that you should be tossed and tantalized between your memories 
and your conscience. I do hope, Mrs. Newberry, that you will 
soon see your way out of this unpleasant position.’ 

‘Well, I don’t just now,’ she murmured. 

By this time they had passed over the wall and entered the 
house ; where she brought him a glass and hot water, and left 
him to his own reflections. He looked after her vanishing form, 
asking himself whether he, as a respectable man, and a minister, 
and a shining light, even though as yet only of the halfpenny- 
candle sort, were quite justified in doing this thing. A sneeze 
settled the question; and he found that when the fiery liquor 
was lowered by the addition of twice or thrice the quantity of 
water, it was one of the prettiest cures for a cold in the head 
that he had ever known, particularly at this chilly time of the 
year. 

Stockdale sat in the deep chair about twenty minutes 
sipping and meditating, till he at length took warmer views of 
things, and longed for the morrow, when he would see Mrs. 
Newberry again. He then felt that, though chronologically at 
a short distance, it would in an emotional sense be very long 
before to-morrow came, and walked restlessly round the room. 
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His eye was attracted by a framed and glazed sampler in which 
a running ornament of fir-trees and peacocks surrounded the 
following pretty bit of sentiment :— 


‘ Rose-leaves smell when roses thrive, 
Here’s my work while I’m alive ; 
Rose-leaves smell] when shrunk and shed, 
Here’s my work when I am dead. 


Lizzy Simpkins. Fear God. Honour the King. Aged 11 years,’ 


‘°Tis hers,’ he said to himself. ‘* Heavens, how I like that 
name !’ 

Before he had done thinking that no other name from 
Abigail to Zenobia would have suited his young landlady so 
well, tap-tap came again upon the door; and the minister 
started as her face appeared yet another time, looking so disin- 
terested that the most ingenious would have refrained from 
asserting that she had come to affect his feelings by her seduc- 
tive eyes. 

‘Would you like a fire in your room, Mr. Stockdale, on 
account of your cold ?’ 

The minister, being still a little pricked in the conscience 
for countenancing her in watering the spirits, saw here a way 
to self-chastisement. ‘No, I thank you,’ he said firmly, ‘it is 
not necessary. I have never been used to one in my life, and 
it would be giving way to luxury too far.’ 

‘Then I won’t insist,’ she said, and disconcerted him by 
vanishing instantly. Wondering if she was vexed by his refusal, 
he wished that he had chosen to have a fire, even though it 
should have scorched him out of bed and endangered his self- 
discipline for a dozen days. However, he consoled himself with 
what was in truth a rare consolation for a budding lover, that 
he was under the same roof with Lizzy; her guest, in fact, to 
take a poetical view of the term lodger; and that he would cer- 
tainly see her on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and Stockdale rose early, his cold quite 
gone. He had never in his life so longed for the breakfast hour 
as he did that day, and punctually at eight o’clock, after a short 
walk to reconnoitre the premises, he re-entered the door of his 
dwelling. Breakfast passed, and Martha Sarah attended, but 
nobody came voluntarily as on the night before to enquire if 
there were other wants which he had not mentioned, and which 
she would attempt to gratify. He was disappointed, and went 
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out, hoping to see her at dinner. Dinner-time came; he sat 
down to the meal, finished it, lingered on for a whole hour, 
although two new teachers were at that moment waiting at the 
chapel door to speak to him by appointment. It was useless to 
wait longer, and he slowly went his way down the lane, cheered 
by the thought that, after all, he would see her in the évening, 
and perhaps engage again in the delightful tub-broaching in 
the neighbouring church tower, which proceeding he resolved 
to render more moral by steadfastly insisting that no water should 
be introduced to fill up, though the tub should cluck like all the 
hens in Christendom. But nothing could disguise the fact that 
it was a queer business; and his countenance fell when he 
thought how much more his mind was interested in that matter 
than in his serious duties. 

However, compunction vanished with the decline of day. 
Night came, and his tea and supper; but no Lizzy Newberry, 
and no sweet temptations. At last the minister could bear it 
no longer, and said to his quaint little attendant, ‘ Where is Mrs. 
Newberry to-day ?’ judiciously handing a penny as he spoke. 

‘She’s busy,’ said Martha. 

‘Anything serious happened?’ he asked, handing another 
penny, and revealing yet additional ones in the background. 

‘O no—nothing at all,’ said she, with breathless confidence. 
‘Nothing ever happens to her. She’s only biding upstairs in 
bed because ’tis her way sometimes.’ 

Being a young man of some honour, he would not question 
further, and assuming that Lizzy must have a bad headache, or 
other slight ailment, in spite of what the girl had said, he went 
to bed dissatisfied, not even setting eyes on old Mrs. Simpkins. 
‘T said last night that I should see her to-morrow,’ he reflected ; 
‘but that was not to be!’ 

Next day he had better fortune, or worse, meeting her at 
the foot of the stairs in the morning, and being favoured by a 
visit or two from her during the day—once for the purpose of 
making kindly enquiries about his comfort, as on the first 
evening, and at another time to place a bunch of winter violets 
on his table, with a promise to renew them when they drooped. 
On these occasions there was something in her smile which 
showed how conscious she was of the effect she produced, though 
it must be said that it was rather a humorous than a designing 
consciousness, and savoured more of pride than of vanity. 

As fer Stockdale, he clearly perceived that he possessed un- 
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limited capacity for backsliding, and wished that tutelary saints 
were not denied to Dissenters. He set a watch upon his tongue 
and eyes for the space of one hour and a half; after which he 
found it was useless to struggle further, and gave himself up to 
the situation. ‘The other minister will be here in a month, 
he said to himself when sitting over the fire. ‘Then I shall be 
off, and she will distract my mind no more! ... . And then, 
shall I go on living by myself for ever? No; when my two 
years of probation are finished, I shall have a furnished house 
to live in, with a varnished door and a brass knocker; and I'll 
march straight back to her, and ask her flat, as soon as the last 
plate is on the dresser.’ 

Thus a titillating fortnight was passed by young Stockdale, 
during which time things proceeded much as such matters have 
done ever since the beginning of history: he saw the object of 
attachment several times one day, did not see her at all the next, 
met her when he least expected to do so, missed her when hints and 
signs as to where she should be at a given hour almost amounted 
toan appointment. This mild coquetry was perhaps fair enough 
under the circumstances of their being so closely lodged, and 
Stockdale put up with it as philosophically as he was able. 
Being in her own house she could, after vexing or disappointing 
him of her presence, easily win him back by suddenly surround- 
ing him with those little attentions which her position as his 
landlady put it in her power to bestow. When he had waited 
indoors half the day to see her, and on finding that she would 
not be seen had gone off in a huff to the dreariest and dampest 
walk he could discover, she would restore equilibrium in the 
evening with ‘Mr. Stockdale, I have fancied you must feel 
draught o’ nights from your bedroom window, and so I have 
been putting up thicker curtains this afternoon while you were 
out;’ or ‘I noticed that you sneezed twice again this morning, 
Mr. Stockdale. Depend upon it that cold is hanging about you 
yet; I am sure it is—I have thought of it continually ; and you 
must let me make a posset for you.’ 

Sometimes in coming home he found his sitting-room re- 
arranged, chairs placed where the table had stood, and the table 
ornamented with the few fresh flowers and leaves that could be 
obtained at this season, so as to add a novelty to the room. At 
times she would be standing in a chair outside the house, trying 
to nail up a branch of the monthly rose which the winter wind 
had blown down ; and of course he stepped forward to assist her, 
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when their hands got mixed in passing the shreds and nails. 
Thus they became friends again after a disagreement. She 
would utter on these occasions some pretty and deprecatory 
remark on the necessity of her troubling him anew; and he 
would straightway say that he would do a hundred times as 
much for her if she should so require. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW HE SAW TWO OTHER MEN. 


Matters being in this advanced state, Stockdale was rather sur- 
prised one cloudy evening, while sitting in his room, at hearing 
her speak in low tones of expostulation to some one at the door. 
It was nearly dark, but the shutters were not yet closed, nor the 
candles lighted ; and Stockdale was tempted to stretch his head 
towards the window. He saw outside the door a young man in 
clothes of a whitish: colour, and upon reflection judged their 
wearer to be the well-built and rather handsome miller who 
lived below. The miller’s voice was alternately low and firm, 
and sometimes it reached the level of positive entreaty; but 
what the words were Stockdale could in no way hear. 

Before the colloquy had ended, the minister’s attention was 
attracted by a second incident. Opposite Lizzy’s home grew a 
clump of laurels, forming a thick and permanent shade. One 
of the laurel boughs now quivered against the light background 
of sky, and in a moment the head of a man peered out, and re- 
mained still. He seemed to be also much interested in the 
conversation at the door, and was plainly lingering there to 
watch and listen. Had Stockdale stood in any other relation 
to Lizzy than that of a lover, he might have gone out and ex- 
amined into the meaning of this; but, being as yet but an un- 
privileged ally, he did nothing more than stand up and show 
himself in the lighted room, whereupon the listener disappeared, 
and Lizzy and the miller spoke in lower tones. 

Stockdale was made so uneasy by the circumstance, that as 
soon as the miller was gone, he said, ‘ Mrs. Newberry, are you 
aware that you were watched just now, and your conversation 
heard ?’ 

‘When ?’ she said. 

‘Wheu you were talking to that miller. A man was look- 
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ing from the laurel-tree as jealously as if he could have eaten 
you.’ 

She showed more concern than the trifling event seemed to 
demand, and he added, ‘ Perhaps you were talking of things you 
did not wish to be overheard ? ’ 

‘T was talking only on business,’ she said. 

‘Lizzy, be frank,’ said the young man. ‘If it was only on 
business, why should anybody wish to listen to you ?’ 

She looked curiously at him. ‘ What else do you think it 
could be, then ?’ 

‘ Well—the only talk between a young woman and man that 
is likely to amuse an evesdropper.’ ons 

‘ Ah, yes, she said, smiling in spite of her preoccupation. 
‘Well, Owlett has spoken to me about matrimony, every now 
and then, that’s true; but he was not speaking of it then. | 
wish he had been speaking of it, with all my heart. It would 
have been much less serious for me.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Newberry!’ 

‘It would. Not that I should ha’ chimed in with hin, of 
course. I wish it for other reasons. I am glad, Mr. Stockdale, 
that you have told me of that listener. It is a timely warning, 
and I must see my cousin again.’ 

‘But don't go away till I have spoken,’ said the minister. 
‘ll out with it at once, and make no more ado. Let it be Yes 
or No between us. Lizzy; please do!’ And he held out his 
hand, in which she freely allowed her own to rest, but without 
speaking. 

‘You mean Yes by that ?’ he asked, after waiting awhile. 

‘You may be my sweetheart, if you will.’ 

‘Why not say at once you will wait for me until I have a 
house and can come back to marry you ?’ 

‘Because I am thinking—thinking of something else,’ she 
said with embarrassment. ‘It all comes upon me at once, and 
I must setile one thing at a time.’ 

‘ At any rate, dear Lizzy, you can assure me that the miller 
shall not be allowed to speak to you except on business? You 
have never directly encouraged him ?’ 

She parried the question by saying, * You see, he and his 
party have been in the habit of leaving things on my premises 
sometimes, and as I have not denied him, it makes him rather 
forward.’ 

‘ Things —what things ?’ 
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‘ Tubs— they are called Things here.’ 

‘But why Con’t you deny him, n y dear Lizzy ?’ 

‘T cannot well.’ 

‘You are too timid. It is unfair of him to impose so upon 
you, and get your good name into danger by his smuggling 
tricks. Promise me that the next time he wants to leave his 
tubs here you will let me roll them into the street ?’ 

She shook her head. ‘I would not venture to offend the 
neighbours so much as that,’ said she, ‘or do anything that 
would be so likely to put poor Owlett into the hands of the 
excisemen.’ 

Stockdale sighed, and said that he thought hers a mistaken 
generosity when it extended to assisting those who cheated the 
king of his dues. ‘ At any rate, you will let me make him keep 
his distance as your lover, and tell him flatly that you are not 
for him ?’ 

‘Please not, at present,’ she said. ‘I don’t wish to offend 
my old neighbours. It is not only Owlett who is concerned.’ 

‘ This is too bad,’ said Stockdale impatiently. E 

‘On my honour, I won’t encourage him as my lover,’ Lizzy 
answered earnestly. ‘A reasonable man will be satisfied with 
that.’ 

‘ Well, so I am,’ said Stockdale, his countenance clearing. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MYSTERIOUS GREAT-COAT, AND OTHER THINGS. 


STOCKDALE now began to notice more particularly a feature in 
the life of his fair landlady, which he had casually observed, 
but scarcely ever thought of before, It was that she was 
markedly irregular in her hours of rising. For a week or two 
she would be tolerably punctual, reaching the ground-floor 
within a few minutes of half-past seven. Then suddenly she 
would not be visible till twelve at noon, perhaps for three or 
four days in succession ; and twice he had certain proof that she 
did not leave her room till half-past three in the afternoon. 
The second time that this extreme lateness came under his 
notice was on a day when he had particularly wished to con- 
sult with her about his future movements; and he concluded, 
as he always had done, that she had a cold, headache, or other 
ailment, unless she had kept herself invisible to avoid meeting 
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and talking to him, which he could hardly believe. The former 
supposition was disproved, however, by her innocently saying, 
some days later, when they were speaking on a question of 
health, that she had never had a moment’s heaviness, headache, 
or illness of any kind since the previous January twelvemonth. 

‘Iam glad to hear it, said he. ‘I thought quite other- 
wise.’ 

‘ What, do I look sickly?’ she asked, turning up her face to 
show the impossibility of his gazing on it and holding such a 
belief for a moment. 

‘Not at all; I merely thought so from your being sometimes 
obliged to keep your room through the best part of the day.’ 

‘Oh, as for that—it means nothing,’ she murmured, with a 
look which some might have called cold, and which was the 
worst look that he liked to see upon her. ‘It is pure sleepiness, 
Mr. Stockdale.’ 

‘ Never !’ 

‘It is, I tell you. When I stay in my room till half-past 
three in the afternoon, you may always be sure that I slept 
soundly till three, or I shouldn’t have stayed there.’ 

‘It is dreadful,’ said Stockdale, thinking of the disastrous 
effects of such indulgence upon the household of a minister, 
should it become a habit of everyday occurrence. 

‘ But then,’ she said, divining his good and prescient thoughts, 
‘it only happens when I stay awake all night. I don’t go to 
sleep till five or six in the morning sometimes.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s another matter,’ said Stockdale. ‘ Sleeplessness to 
such an alarming extent is real illness. Have you spoken to 
a doctor ?’ 

‘( no—there is no need for doing that—it is all natural to 
me.’ And she went away without further remark. 

Stockdale might have waited a long time to know the real 
cause of her sleeplessness, had it not happened that one dark 
night he was sitting in his bedroom jotting down notes for a 
sermon, which unintentionally occupied him for a considerable 
time after the other members of the household had retired. 
He did not get to bed till one o’clock. Before he had fallen 
asleep he heard a knocking at the door, first rather timidly 
performed, and then louder. Nobody answered it, and the 
person knocked again. As the house still remained undisturbed, 
Stockdale got out of bed, went to his window, which overlooked 
the door, and opening it, asked who was there. 
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A’young woman’s voice replied that Sarah Wallis was there, 
and that she had come to ask if Mrs. Newberry could give her 
some mustard to make a plaster with, as her father was taken 
very ill on the chest. 

The minister, having neither bell nor servant, was compelled 
to act in person. ‘I will call Mrs. Newberry, he said. Partly 
dressing himself, he went along the passage and tapped at 
Lizzy’s door. She did not answer, and, thinking of her erratic 
habits in the matter of sleep, he thumped the door persistently, 
when he discovered, by its moving ajar under his knocking, 
that it had only been gently pushed to. As there was now a 
sufficient entry for the voice, he knocked no longer, but said 
in firm tones, ‘Mrs. Newberry, you are wanted.’ 

The room was quite silent; not a breathing, not a rustle, 
came from any part of it. Stockdale now sent a positive shout 
through the open space of the door: ‘ Mrs. Newberry !’—still 
no answer, or movement of any kind within. Then he heard 
sounds from the opposite room, that of Lizzy’s mother, as if she 
had been aroused by his uproar though Lizzy had not, and was 
dressing herself hastily. Stockdale softly closed the younger 
woman’s door and went on to the other, which was opened by 
Mrs. Simpkins before he could reach it. She was in her ordi- 
nary clothes, and had a light in her hand. 

‘Whai’s the person calling about?’ she said in alarm. 

Stockdale told the girl’s errand, adding seriously, ‘I cannot 
wake Mrs. Newberry.’ 

‘It is no matter,’ said her mother. ‘I can let the girl have 
what she wants as well as my daughter.’ And she came out of 
the room and went downstairs. 

Stockdale retired towards his own apartment, saying, how- 
ever, to Mrs. Simpkins from the landing, as if on second 
thoughts, ‘I suppose there is nothing the matter with Mrs. 
Newberry, that I could net wake her ?’ 

‘O no,’ said the old lady hastily. ‘ Nothing at all.’ 

Still the minister was not satisfied. ‘ Will you go in and 
see?’ he said. ‘I should be much more at ease.’ 

Mrs. Simpkins returned up the staircase, went to her 
daughter’s room, and came out again almost instantly. ‘ There 
is nothing at all the matter with Lizzy,’ she said ; and descended 
again to attend to the applicant, who, having seen the light, had 
remained quiet during this interval. 

Stockdale went into his room and lay down as before. He 
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heard Lizzy’s mother open the front door, admit the girl, and 
then the murmured discourse of both as they went to the store- 
cupboard for the medicament required. The girl departed, the 
door was fastened, Mrs. Simpkins came upstairs, and the house 
was again in silence. Still the minister did not fall asleep. 
He could not get rid of a singular suspicion, which was all the 
more harassing, in being, if true, the most unaccountable thing 
within his experience. That Lizzy Newberry was in her bed- 
room when he made such a clamour at the door he could not 
possibly convince himself, notwithstanding that he had heard 
her come upstairs at the usual time, go into her chamber, and 
shut herself up in the usual way. Yet all reason was so much 
against her being elsewhere, that he was constrained to go back 
again to the unlikely theory of a heavy sleep, though he had 
heard neither breath nor movement during a shouting and 
knocking loud enough to rouse the Seven Sleepers. 

Before coming to any positive conclusion he fell asleep 
himself, and did not awake till day. He saw nothing of Mrs. 
Newberry in the morning, before he went out to meet the rising 
sun, as he liked to do when the weather was fine; but as this was 
by no means unusual, he took no noticeof it. At breakfast- 
time he knew that she was not far off by hearing her in the 
kitchen, and though he saw nothing of her person, that back 
apartment being rigorously closed against his eves, she seemed 
to be talking, ordering, and bustling about among the pots and 
skimmers in so ordinary a manner, that there was no reason 
for his wasting more time in fruitless surmise. 

The minister suffered from these distractions, and his ex- 
temporised sermons were not improved thereby. Already he 
often said Romans for Corinthians in the pulpit, and gave out 
hymns in strange cramped metres, that hitherto had always been 
skipped, because the congregation could not raise a tune to fit 
them. He fully resolved that as soon as his few weeks of stay 
approached their end he would cut the matter short, and com- 
mit himself by proposing a definite engagement, repenting at 
leisure if necessary. 

With this end in view, he suggested to her on the evening 
after her mysterious sleep that they should take a walk together 
just before dark, the latter part of the proposition being intro- 
duced that they might return home unseen. She consented to 
go; and away they went over a stile, to a shrouded foot-path 
suited forthe occasion, But, in spite of attempts on both sides, 
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they were unable to infuse much spirit into the ramble. She 
looked rather paler than usual, and sometimes turned her head 
away. 

‘Lizzy,’ said Stockdale reproachfully, when they had walked 
in silence a long dastance. 

‘Yes,’ said she. 

‘You yawned—much my company is to you!’ He put it in 
that way, but he was really wondering whether her yawn could 
possibly have more to do with physical weariness from the night 
before than mental weariness of that present moment. Lizzy 
apologised, and owned that she was rather tired, which gave him 
an opening for a direct question on the point ; but his modesty 
would not allow him to put it to her; and he uncomfortably 
resolved to wait. 

The month of February passed with alternations of mud and 
frost, rain and sleet, east winds and north-westerly gales. The 
hollow places in the ploughed fields showed themselves as pools 
of water, which had settled there from the higher levels, and had 
not yet found time to soakaway. The birds began to get lively, 
and a single thrush came just before sunset each evening, and 
sang hopefully on the large elm tree which stood nearest to Mrs. 
Newberry’s house. Cold blasts and brittle earth had given place 
to an oozing dampness more unpleasant in itself than frost ; but 
it suggested coming spring, and its unpleasantness was of a 
bearable kind. 

Stockdale had been going to bring about a practical under- 
standing with Lizzy at least half-a-dozen times; but, what with 
the mystery of her apparent absence on the night of the neigh- 
bour’s call, and her curious way of lying in bed at unaccountable 
times, he felt a check within him whenever he wanted to speak 
out. Thus they still lived on as indefinitely affianced lovers, 
each of whom hardly acknowledged the other’s claim to the 
name of chosen one. Stockdale persuaded himself that his 
hesitation was owing to the postponement of the ordained 
minister’s arrival, and the consequent delay in his own departure, 
which did away with all necessity for haste in his courtship; 
but perhaps it was only that his discretion was re-asserting 
itself, and telling him that he had better get clearer ideas of 
Lizzy before arranging for the grand contract of his life with 
her. She, on her part, always seemed ready to be urged further 
on that question than he had hitherto attempted to go; but 
she was none the less independent, and to a degree which 
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would have kept from flagging the passion of a far more mutable 
man. 

On the evening of the Ist of March he went casually into 
his bedroom about dusk, and noticed lying on a chair a great- 
coat, hat, and leggings. Having no recollection of leaving any 
clothes of his own in that spot, he went and examined them as 
well as he could in the twilight, and found that they did not 
belong to him. He paused for a moment to consider how they 
might have got there. He was the only man living in the 
house ; and yet these were not his garments, unless he had 
made a mistake. No, they were not his. He called up Martha 
Sarah. 

* How did these things come in my room ?’ he said, flinging 
the objectionable articles to the floor. 

Martha said that Mrs. Newberry had given them to her to 
brush, and that.she had brought them up there thinking ..they 
must be Mr. Stockdale’s, as there was no other gentleman a- 
lodging there. 

‘Of course you did,’ said Stockdale. ‘ Now take them down 
to your mis’ess, and say they are some clothes I have found here 
and know nothing about.’ 

As the door was left open he heard the conversation down- 
stairs. ‘ How stupid!’ said Mrs. Newberry, in a tone of con- 
fusion. ‘Why, Marther Sarer, I did not tell you to take ’em to 
Mr. Stockdale’s room.’ 

‘I thought they must be his as they was so muddy,’ said 
Martha, humbly. 

‘You should have left ’em on the clothes-horse,’ said the 
young mistress, severely ; and she came upstairs with the gar- 
ments on her arm, quickly passed Stockdale’s room, and threw 
them forcibly into a closet at the end of a passage. With this 
the incident ended, and the house was silent again. 

There would have been nothing remarkable in finding such 
clothes in a widow’s house had they been clean; or moth-eaten, 
or creased, or mouldy from long lying by ; but that they should 
be splashed with recent mud bothered Stockdale a good deal. 
When a young pastor is in the aspen stage of attachment, and 
open to agitation at the merest trifles, a really substantial 
incongruity of this complexion is a disturbing thing. However, 
nothing further occurred at that time; but he became. watchful, 
and given to conjecture, and was unable to forget the cireum- 
stance. 
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One morning, on looking from his window, he saw Mrs. 
Newberry herself brushing the tails of a long drab great-coat, 
which, if he mistook not, was the very same garment as the one 
that had adorned the chair of hisroom. It was densely splashed 
up to the hollow of the back with neighbouring Nether-Mynton 
mud, to judge by its colour, the spots being distinctly visible to 
him in the sunlight. The previous day or two having been wet, 
the inference was irresistible that the wearer had quite recently 
been walking some considerable distance about the lanes and 
fields. Stockdale opened the window and loeked out, and Mrs. 
Newberry turned her head. Her face became slowly red; she 
never had looked prettier, or more incomprehensible. He waved 
his hand affectionately, and said good-morning; she answered | 
with embarrassment, having ceased her occupation on the instant 
that she saw him, and rolled up the coat half-cleaned. 

Stockdale shut the window. Some simple explanation of 
her proceeding was doubtless within the bounds of possibility ; 
but he himself could not think of one; and he wished that she 
had placed the matter beyond conjecture by voluntarily saying 
something about it there and then. 

But, though Lizzy had not offered an explanation at the 
moment, the subject was brought forward by her at the next 
time of their meeting. She was chatting to him concerning 
some other event, and remarked that it happened about the time 
when she was dusting some old clothes that had belonged to her 
poor husband. 

‘You keep them clean out of respect to his memory?’ said 
Stockdale, tentatively. 

‘TI air and dust them sometimes,’ she said, with the most 
charming innocence in the world. 

‘Do dead men come out of their graves and walk in mud ?’ 
murmured the minister, in a cold sweat at the deception that 
she was practising. 

‘What did you say ?’ asked Lizzy. 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ said he, mournfully. ‘ Mere words—a 
phrase that will do for my sermon next Sunday.’ It was too 
plain that Lizzy was unaware that he had seen actual pedestrian 
splashes upon the skirts of the tell-tale overcoat, and that she 
imagined him to believe it had come direct from some chest or 
drawer. 

The aspect of the case was now considerably darker. Stock- 
dale was so much depressed by it that he did not challenge her 
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explanation, or threaten to go off as a missionary to benighted 
islanders, or reproach her in any way whatever. He simply 
parted from her when she had done talking, and lived on in 
perplexity, till by degrees his natural manner became sad and 
constrained. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT TIE TIME OF THE NEW MOON. 


TuE following Thursday was changeable, damp, and gloomy ; 
and the night threatened to be windy and unpleasant. Stock- 
dale had gone away to Swanage in the morning, to be present at 
some commemoration service there, and on his return he was 
met by the attractive Lizzy in the passage. Whether influenced 
by the tide of cheerfulness which had attended him that day, or 
by the drive through the open air, or whether from a natural 
disposition to let bygones alone, he allowed himself to be fas- 
cinated into forgetfulness of the great-coat incident, and upon 
the whole passed a pleasant evening ; not so much in her society 
as within sound of her voice, as she sat talking in the back 
parlour to her mother, till the latter went to bed. Shortly after 
this Mrs. Newberry retired, and then Stockdale prepared to go 
upstairs himself. But before he left the room he remained 
standing by the dying embers awhile, thinking long of one thing 
and another; and was only aroused by the flickering of his 
candle in the socket as it suddenly declined and went out. 
Knowing that there were a tinder-box, matches, and another 
candle in his bedroom, he felt his way upstairs without a light. 
On reaching his chamber he laid his hand on every possible 
ledge and corner for the tinder-box, but for a long time in vain. 
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Discovering it at length, Stockdale produced a spark, and was 
kindling the brimstone, when he fancied that he heard a move- 
ment in the passage. He blew harder at the lint, the match 
; flared up, and looking by aid of the blue light through the door, 
i which had been standing open all this time, he was surprised to 


see a male figure vanishing round the top of the staircase with 
the evident intention of escaping unobserved. The personage 
wore the clothes which Lizzy had been brushing, and something 
in the outline and gait suggested to the minister that the wearer 
was Lizzy hersel.. 

But he was not sure of this; and, greatly excited, Stockdale 
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determined to investigate the mystery, and to adopt his own 
way for doing it. He blew out the match without lighting the 
candle, went into the passage, and proceeded on tiptoe towards 
Lizzy’s room. A faint grey square of light in the direction of 
the chamber-window as he approached told him that the door 
was open, and at once suggested that the occupant was gone. 
He turned and brought down his fist upon the handrail of the 
staircase: ‘It was she; in her husband’s coat and hat!’ 

Somewhat relieved to find that there was no intruder in the 
case, yet none the less surprised, the minister crept down the 
stairs, softly put on his boots, overcoat, and hat, and tried the 
front door. It was fastened as usual: he went to the back door, 
found this unlocked, and emerged into the garden. ‘The night 
was mild and moonless, and rain had lately been falling, though 
for the present it had ceased. There was a sudden dropping 
from the trees and bushes every now and then, as each passing 
wind shook their boughs. Among these sounds Stockdale heard 
the faint fall of feet upon the road outside, and he guessed from 
the step that it was Lizzy’s. He followed the sound, and, helped 
by the circumstance of the wind blowing from the direction in 
which the pedestrian moved, he got nearly close to her, and 
kept there, without risk of being overheard. While he thus 
followed her up the street or lane, as it might indifferently be 
called, there being more hedge than housés on either side, a 
figure came forward to her from one -of the cottage doors. 
Lizzy stopped ; the minister stepped upon the grass and stopped 
also. 

‘Is that Mrs Newberry ?’ said the man who had come out, 
whose voice Stockdale recognised as that of one of the most 
devout members of his congregation. 

‘It is,’ said Lizzy. 

‘ I be quite ready—I’ve been here this quarter-hour.’ 

‘Ah John, said she, ‘I have bad news; there is danger 
to-night for our venture.’ 

‘And d’ye tell o’t! I dreamed there might be.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said hurriedly ; ‘and you must go at once round 
to where the chaps are waiting, and tell them they will not be 
wanted till to-morrow night at the same time.’ 

‘I will, he said; and instantly went off through a gate, 
Lizzy continuing her way. 

On she tripped at a quickening pace till the lane turned 
into the turnpike road, which she crossed, and got into the 
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track for Ringstead. Here she ascended the hill without the 
least hesitation, passed the lonely hamlet of Holworth, and went 
down the vale on the other side. Stockdale had never taken 
any extensive walks in this direction, but he was aware that if 
she persisted in her course much longer she would draw near to 
the coast, which was here between two and three miles distant 
from Nether-Mynton; and as it had been about a quarter-past 
eleven o'clock when they set out, her intention seemed to be to 
reach the shore about midnight. 

Lizzy soon ascended a small mound, which Stockdale at the 
same time adroitly skirted on the left; and a dull monotonous 
roar burst upon his ear. The hillock was about fifty yards 
from the top of the cliffs, and by day it apparently commanded 
a full view of the bay. There was light enough in the sky to 
show her disguised figure against it when she reached the top, 
where she paused, and afterwards sat down. Stockdale, not 
wishing on any account to alarm her at this moment, yet 
desirous of being near her, sank upon his hands and knees, 
crept a little higher up, and there stayed still. 

The wind was chilly, the ground damp, and his position one 
in which he did not care to remain long. However, before he 
had decided to leave it, the young man heard voices behind him. 
What they signified he did not know; but, fearing that Lizzy 
was in danger, he was about to run forward and warn her that 
she might be seen, when she crept to the shelter of a little bush 
which maintained a precarious existence in that exposed spot ; 
and her form was absorbed in its dark and stunted outline as if 
she had become part of it. She had evidenfly heard the men 
as well as he. They passed near him, talking in loud and care- 
less tones, which could be heard above the uninterrupted 
washings of the sea, and which suggested that they were not 
engaged in any business at their own risk. This proved to be 
the fact: some of their words floated across to him, and caused 
him to forget at once the coldness of his situation. 

‘ What’s the vessel ?’ 

‘ A lugger, about fifty tons.’ 

‘ From Cherbourg, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes, ’a b’lieve.’ | 

‘ But it don’t all belong to Owlett ?’ 

‘Ohno. He’s only got a share. There’s another or two in 
it—a farmer and such like, but the names I don’t know.’ 

The voices died away, and the heads and shoulders of 
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the men diminished towards the cliff, and dropped out of 
sight. 

‘ My darling has been tempted to buy a share by that un- 
believer Owlett,’ groaned the minister, his honest affection for 
Lizzy having quickened to its intensest point during these 
moments of risk to her person and name. ‘That’s why she’s 
here,’ he said to himself. ‘¢ Oh, it will be the ruin of her!’ 

His perturbation was interrupted by the sudden bursting out 
of a bright and increasing light from the spot where Lizzy was 
in hiding. A few seconds later, and before it had reached the 
height of a blaze, he beard her rush past him down the hollow 
like a stone from a sling, in the direction of home. The light 
now flared high and wide, and showed its position clearly. She 
had kindled a bough of furze and stuck it into the bush under 
which she had been crouching; the wind fanned the flame, 
which crackled fiercely, and threatened to consume the bush as 
well as the bough. Stockdale paused just long enough to notice 
thus much, and then followed rapidly the route taken by 
the young woman. His intention was to overtake her, and 
reveal himself as a friend; but run as he would he could see 
nothing of her. Thus he flew across the open country about 
Holworth, twisting his legs and ankles in unexpected fissures 
and descents, till, on coming to the gate between the downs and 
the road, he was forced to pause to get breath. There was no 
audible movement either in front or behind him, and he now 
concluded that she had not outrun him, but that, hearing him 
at her heels, and believing him one of the excise party, she had 
hidden herself somewhere on the way, and let him pass by. 

He went on at a more leisurely pace towards the village. 
On reaching the house he found his surmise to be correct, for 
the gate was on the latch, and the door unfastened, just as he 
had left them. Stockdale closed the door behind him, and 
waited silently in the passage. In about ten minutes he heard 
the same light footstep that he had heard in going out; it 
paused at the gate, which opened and shut softly, and then the 
door-latch was lifted, and Lizzy came in. 

Stockdale went forward and said at once, ‘ Lizzy, don’t be 
frightened. I have been waiting up for you.’ 

She started, though she had recognised the voice. ‘It is 
Mr. Stockdale, isn’t it?’ she said. 

‘ Yes, he answered, becoming angry now that she was safe 
indoors, and not alarmed. ‘And a nice game I’ve found you 
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out in to-night. You are in man’s clothes, and I am ashamed 
of you.’ 

Lizzy could hardly find a voice to answer this unexpected 
reproach. 

‘Tam only partly in man’s clothes,’ she faltered, shrinking 
back to the wall. ‘It is only his great-coat and hat that 
I’ve got on; and I do it only because a cloak blows about so, 
and you can’t use your arms. I have got my own dress under 
just the same. Will you go away upstairs and let me pass? 
‘I didn’t want you to see me at such a time as this.’ 

‘But I have a right to see you. How do you think there 
can be anything between us now?’ Lizzy was silent. ‘You 
are a smuggler,’ he continued sadly. 

‘T have only a share in the run,’ she said. 

‘That makes no difference. Whatever did you engage in 
such a trade as that for, and keep it such a secret from me all 
this time?’ 

‘I don’t do it always. I only do it in winter-time when ’tis 
new moon.’ 

‘Well, I suppose that’s because it can’t be done anywhen 
else. . . . You have regularly upset me, Lizzy.’ 

‘I am sorry for that,’ Lizzy meekly replied. 

‘ Well now,’ said he more tenderly, ‘no harm is done as yet. 
Won’t you for the sake of me give up this blamable and 
dangerous practice altogether ?’ 

‘I must do my best to save this run,’ said she, getting rather 
husky in the throat. ‘I don’t want to give you up—you know 
that; but I don’t want to lose my venture. I don’t know what 
to do now! Why I have kept it so secret from yon is that I 
was afraid you would be angry if you knew.’ 

‘I should think so. I suppuse if I had married you without 
finding this out you'd have gone on with it just the same ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I did not think so far ahead. I only went 
to-night to burn the folks off, because we found that the excise- 
men knew where the tubs were to be landed.’ 

‘It is a pretty mess to be in altogether, is this,’ said the 
distracted young minister. ‘ Well, what will you do now?’ 

Lizzy slowly murmured the particulars of their plan, the 
chief of which were that they meant to try their luck at some 
other point of the shore the next night; that three landing 
places had been agreed upon before the run was attempted, with 
the understanding that, if the vessel was burnt off from the first 
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point, which was Ringstead, as it had been by her to-night, the 
crew should attempt to make the second, which was Lulworth, 
on the second night ; and if there, too, danger threatened, they 
should on the third night try the third place, which was behind 
a headland further west. 

‘ Suppose the officers hinder them landing there too ?’ he said, 
his attention to this interesting programme displacing for a 
moment his concern at her share in it. 

‘Then we shan’t try anywhere else all this dark—that’s what 
we call the time between moon and moon—and perhaps they'll 
string the tubs to a stray-line, and sink ’em a little-ways from 
shore, and take the bearings; and then when they have a chance 
they'll go to creep for ’em.’ 

‘What's that ?’ 

‘Oh, they'll go out in a boat and drag a creeper—that’s a 
grapnel—along the bottom till it catch hold of the stray-line.’ 

The minister stood thinking; and there was no sound within 
doors but the tick of the clock on the stairs, and the quick 
breathing of Lizzy, partly from her walk and partly from agita- 
tion, as she stood close to the wall, not in such complete dark- 
ness but that he could discern against its whitewashed surface 
the great-coat and broad hat which covered her. 

‘ Lizzy, all this is very wrong, he said. ‘Don’t you remember 
the lesson of the tribute-money? ‘“ Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.” Surely you have heard that read times 
enough in your growing up.’ 

‘ He’s dead,’ she pouted. 

‘ But the spirit of the text is in force just the same.’ 

‘My father did it, and so did my grandfather, and almost 
everybody in Nether-Mynton lives by it, and life would be so 
dull if it wasn’t for that, that I should not care to live at all.’ 

‘I am nothing to live for, of course,’ he replied bitterly. 
‘You would not think it worth while to give up this wild busi- 
ness and live for me alone ?’ 

‘I have never looked at it like that.’ 

* And you won't promise, and wait till I am ready?’ 

‘I cannot give you my word to-night.’ And, looking 
thoughtfully down, she gradually moved and moved away, going 
into the adjoining room, and closing the door between them. 
She remained there in the dark till he was tired of waiting, 
and had gone up to his own chamber. 

Poor Stockdale was dreadfully depressed all the next day 
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by the discoveries of the night before. Lizzy was unmistak. 
ably a fascinating young woman ; but as a minister’s-wife she was 
hardly to be contemplated. ‘If I had only stuck to father’s little 
grocery business, instead of going in for the ministry, she would 
have suited me beautifully!’ he said sadly, until he remembered 
that in that case he would never have come from his distant 
home to Nether-Mynton, and never have known her. 

The estrangement between them was not complete, but it 
was sufficient to keep them out of each other’s company. Once 
during the day he met her in the garden-path, and said, turning 
a reproachful eye upon her, ‘Do you promise, Lizzy?’ But 
she did not reply. The evening drew on, and he knew well 
enough that Lizzy would repeat her excursion at night—her half- 
offended manner had shown that she had not the slightest inten- 
tion of altering her plans at present. He did not wish to repeat 
his own share of the adventure ; but, act as he would, his uneasi- 
ness on her account increased with the decline of day. Suppos- 
ing that an accident should happen to her, he would never for- 
give himself for not being there to help, much as he disliked the 
idea of seeming to countenance such unlawful escapades. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW THEY WENT TO LULWORTH AND BACK. 


As he had expected, she left the house at the same hour at night, 
this time passing his door without stealth, as if she knew very 
well that he would be watching, and were resolved to brave his 
displeasure. He was quite ready, opened the door quickly, and 
reached the back door almost as soon as she. 

‘Then you will go, Lizzy?’ he said as he stood on the step 
beside her, who now again appeared as a little man with a face 
altogether unsuited to his clothes. 

‘T must,’ she said, repressed by his stern manner. 

‘Then I shall go too,’ said he. 

‘And I am sure you will enjoy it!’ she exclaimed, in more 
buoyant tones. ‘ Everybody do who tries it.’ 

‘God forbid that I should,’ he said. ‘But I must look after 
you.’ 

They opened the wicket and went up the road abreast of 
each other, but at some distance apart, scarcely a word passing 
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between them. The evening was rather less favourable to smug- 
gling enterprise than the last had been, the wind being lower, 
and the sky somewhat clear towards the north. 

‘It is rather lighter,’ said Stockdale. 

‘°’Tis, unfortunately,’ said she. ‘But it is only from those 
stars over there. The moon was new to-day at four o’clock, and 
I expected clouds. I hope we shall be able to do it this dark, 

for when we have to sink ’em for long it makes the stuff taste 
bleachy, and folks don’t like it so well.’ 

Her course was different from that of the preceding night, 
branching off to the left over Lord’s Barrow as soon as they had 
got out of the lane and crossed the highway. By the time they 
reached Chaldon Down, Stockdale, who had been in perplexed 
thought as to what he should say to her, decided that he would 
not attempt expostulation now, while she was excited by the 
adventure, but wait till it was over, and endeavour to keep 
her from such practices in future. It occurred to him once or 
twice, as they rambled on, that should they be surprised by the 
excisemen, his situation would be more awkward than hers, for 
it would be difficult to prove his true motive in coming to the 
spot; but the risk was a slight consideration beside his wish 
to be with her. 

They now arrived at a ravine which lay on the outskirts of 
Chaldon, a village two miles on their way towards the point of 
the shore-they sought. Lizzy broke the silence this time: 
‘I have to wait here to meet the carriers. I don’t know if they 
have come yet. As I told you, we go to Lulworth to-night, 

and it is two miles further than Ringstead.’ 

It turned out that the men had already come ; for while she 
spoke two or three dozen heads broke the line of the slope, and 
a company of men at once descended from the bushes where 
they had been lying in wait. ‘These carriers were men whom 
Lizzy and other proprietors regularly employed to bring the 
tubs from the boat to a hiding-place inland. They were all 
young fellows of Nether-Mynton, Chaldon, and the neighbour- 
hood, quiet and inoffensive persons, who simply engaged to 
carry the cargo for Lizzy and her cousin Owlett, as they would 
have engaged in any other labour for which they were fairly 
well paid. 

At a word from her they closed in together. ‘You had 
better take it now,’ she said to them; and handed to each a 
packet. It contained six shillings, their remuneration for the 
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night’s undertaking, which was paid beforehand without refer- 
ence to success or failure; but, besides this, they had the 
privilege of selling as agents when the run was successfully 
made. As soon as it was done, she said to them, ‘ The place is 
the old one at Lulworth;’ the men till that moment not 
having been told whither they were bound, for obvious reasons. 
‘Owlett will meet you there, added Lizzy. ‘I shall follow 
behind, to see that we are not watched.’ 

The carriers went on, and Stockdale and Mrs. Newberry 
followed at the distance of a stone’s-throw. ‘ What do these 
men do by day ?’ he said. 

‘Twelve or fourteen of them be labouring men. Some be 
brickmakers, some carpenters, some masons, some thatchers. 
They are all known to me very well. Nine of ’em are of your 
own congregation.’ 

‘I can’t help that,’ said Stockdale. 

‘O, I know you can’t. I only told you. The others are 
more church-inclined, because they supply the passon with all 
the spirits he requires, and they don’t wish to show unfriend- 
liness to a customer.’ 

‘ How do you choose ’em ?’ said Stockdale. 

‘We choose ’em for their closeness, and because they are 
strong and surefooted, and able to carry a heavy load a long 
way without being tired.’ 

Stockdale sighed as she enumerated each particular, for it 
proved how far involved in the business a woman must be who 
was so well acquainted with its conditions and needs. And yet 
he felt more tenderly towards her at this moment than he had 
felt all the foregoing day. Perhaps it was that her experienced 
manner and bold indifference stirred his admiration in spite of 
himself. 

‘Take my arm, Lizzy,’ he murmured. 

‘I don’t want it,’ she said. ‘ Besides, we may never be to 
each other again what we once have been.’ 

‘That depends upon you,’ said he, and they went on again 
as before. 

The hired carriers paced along over Chaldon Down with as 
little hesitation as if it had been day, avoiding the cart-way, 
and leaving the village of East Chaldon on the left, so as to 
reach the crest of the hill at a lonely trackless place not far 
from the ancient earthwork called Round Pound. An hour’s 
brisk walking brought them within sound of the sea, not many 
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hundred yards from Lulworth Cove. Here they paused, and 
Lizzy and Stockdale came up with them, when they went on 
together to the verge of the cliff. One of the men now pro- 
duced an iron bar, which he drove firmly into the soil a yard 
from the edge, and attached to it a rope that he had uncoiled 
from his body. They all began to descend, partly stepping, 
partly sliding down the incline, as the rope slipped through 
their hands. 

‘You will not go to the bottom, Lizzy?’ said Stockdale 
anxiously, 

‘No. I stay here to watch,’ she said. ‘Owlett is down 
there.’ 

The men remained quite silent when they reached the 
shore; and the next thing audible to the two at the top was the 
dip of heavy oars, and the dashing of waves against a boat’s bow. 
In a moment the keel gently touched the shingle, and Stockdale 
heard the footsteps of the thirty-six carriers running forwards 
over the pebbles towards the point of landing. 

There was a sousing in the water as of a brood of ducks 
plunging in, showing that the men had not been particular 
about keeping their legs, or even their waists, dry from the 
brine; but it was impossible to see what they were doing, and 
in a few minutes the shingle was trampled again. The iron 
bar sustaining the rope, on which Stockdale’s hand rested, 
began to swerve a little, and the carriers one by one appeared 
climbing up the sloping cliff, dripping audibly as they came, 
and sustaining themselves by the guide-rope. Each man on 
reaching the top was seen to be carrying a pair of tubs, one on 
his back and one on his chest, the two being slung together by 
cords passing round the chine hoops, and resting on the carrier's 
shoulders. Some of the stronger men carried three by putting 
an extra one on the top behind, but the customary load was a 
pair, these being quite weighty enough to give their bearer the- 
sensation of having chest and backbone in contact after a walk 
of four or five miles. 

‘Where is Owlett ?’ said Lizzy to one of them. 

‘He will not come up this way,’ said the carrier. ‘ He’s to 
bide on shore till we be safe off.’ Then, without waiting for 
the rest, the foremost men plunged across the down ; and, when 
the last had ascended, Lizzy pulled up the rope, wound it round 
her arm, wriggled the bar from the sod, and turned to follow 
the carriers. 
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‘You are very anxious about Owlett’s safety,’ said the 
minister. 

‘ Was there ever such a man!’ said Lizzy. ‘ Why, isn’t he 
my cousin ?’ 

‘Yes. Well, it is a bad night’s work,’ said Stockdale heavily, 
* But [ll carry the bar and rope for you.’ 

‘Thank God, the tubs have got so far all right; ’ said she. 

Stockdale shook his head, and, taking the bar, walked by 
her side towards the downs; and the moan of the sea was heard 
no more. 

‘Is this what you meant the other day when you spoke of 
having business with Owlett ?’ the young man asked. 

‘This is it, she replied. ‘I never see him on any other 
matter.’ 

‘A partnership of that kind with a young man is very odd.’ 

‘It was begun by my father and his, who were brother-laws.’ 

Her companion could not blind himself to the fact that 
where tastes and pursuits were so akin as Lizzy’s and Owlett’s, 
and where risks were shared, as with them, in every undertaking, 
there would be a peculiar appropriateness in her answering 
Owlett’s standing question on matrimony in the affirmative. 
This did not soothe Stockdale, its tendency being rather to 
stimulate in him an effort to make the pair as inappropriate as 
possible, and win her away from this nocturnal crew to correct- 
ness of conduct and a minister’s parlour in some far-removed 
inland county. 

They had been walking near enough to the file of carriers 
for Stockdale to perceive that, when they got into the road to 
the village, they split up into two companies of unequal size, 
each of which made off in a direction of its own. One com- 
pany, the smaller of the two, went towards the church, and by 
the time that Lizzy and Stockdale reached their own house 
these men had scaled the churchyard wall, and were proceeding 
noiselessly over the grass within. 

‘I see that Owlett hev arranged for one batch to be put in 
the church again,’ observed Lizzy. ‘Do you remember my 
taking you there the first night you came?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Stockdale. ‘No wonder you had 
permission to broach the tubs—they were his, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, they were not—they were mine; I had permission from 
myself. The day after that they went several miles inland in 
a waggon-load of manure, and sold very well.’ 
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At this moment the group of men who had.made off to the 
left some time before began leaping one by one from the hedge 
opposite Lizzy’s house, and the first man, who had no tubs upon 
his shoulders, came forward. 

‘Mrs. Newberry, isn’t it ?’ he said hastily. 

‘Yes, Jim,’ said she. ‘ What’s the matter?’ 

‘I find that we can’t put any in Badger’s Clump to-night, 
Lizzy, said Owlett. ‘The place is watched. We must sling 
the apple-tree in the orchet if there’s time. We can’t put any 
more under the church lumber than I have sent on there, and 
my mixen hev already more in en than is safe.’ 

‘Very well, she said. ‘Be quick about it—-that’s all. 
What can I do ?’ 

‘Nothing at all, please. Ah, it is the minister—you two 
that can’t do anything had better get indoors and not be seed.’ 

While Owlett thus conversed, in a tone so full of contraband 
anxiety and so free from lover’s jealousy, the men who followed 
him had been descending one by one from the hedge; and it 
unfortunately happened that when the hindmost took his leap, 
the cord slipped which sustained his tubs: the result was that 
both the kegs fell into the road, one of them being stove in by 
the blow. 

‘’Od drown it all!’ said Owlett, rushing back. 

‘It is worth a good deal, I suppose?’ said Stockdale. 

‘O no—about two guineas and half to us now,’ said Lizzy, 
excitedly. ‘It isn’t that—it is the smell. Itis so blazing strony 
before it has been iowered, that it smells dreadfully when spilt 
in the road like that! I do hope Latimer won’t pass by till it 
is gone off.’ 

Owlett and one or two others picked up the burst tub and 
began to scrape and trample over the spot, to disperse the liquor 
as much as possible; and then they all entered the gate of 
Owlett’s orchard, which adjoined Lizzy’s garden on the right. 
Stockdale did not care to follow them, for several on recognising 
him had looked wonderingly at his presence, though they said 
nothing. Lizzy left his side and went to the bottom of the 
garden, looking over the hedge into the orchard, where the men 
could be dimly seen bustling about, and apparently hiding the 
tubs. All was done noiselessly, and without a light; and when 
it was over they dispersed in different directions, those who had 
taken their cargoes to the church having already gone off to 
their homes. 
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Lizzy returned to the garden-gate, over which Stockdale 
was still abstractedly leaning. ‘ It is all finished: I am going 
indoors now,’ she said gently. ‘I will leave the door ajar for 
you.’ 

‘O no—you needn’t,’ said Stockdale ; ‘I am coming too.’ 

But before either of them had moved, the faint clatter of 
horses’ hoofs broke upon the ear, and it seemed to come from 
the point where the track across the down joined the hard road. 

‘ They are just too late!’ cried Lizzy exultingly. 

‘Who ?’ said Stockdale. 

‘ Latimer, the riding-officer, and some assistant of his. We 
had better go indoors.’ 

They entered the house, and Lizzy bolted the door. *¢ Please 
don’t get a light, Mr. Stockdale,’ she said. 

‘Of course I will not,’ said he. 

‘J thought you might be on the side of the King,’ said 
Lizzy, with faintest sarcasm. 

‘Tam, said Stockdale. ‘ But, Lizzy Newberry, I love you, 
and you know it perfectly well; and you ought to know, if you 
do not, what I have suffered in my conscience on your account 
these last few days.’ 

‘I guess very well,’ she said hurriedly. ‘Yet I don’t see 
why. Ah, you are better than I!’ 

The trotting of the horses seemed to have again died away, 
and the pair of listeners touched each other’s fingers in the cold 
‘Good-night’ of those whom something seriously divided. 
They were on the landing, but before they had taken three steps 
apart, the tramp of the horsemen suddenly revived, almost 
close to the house. Lizzy turned to the staircase-window, 
opened the casement about an inch, and put her face close to 
the aperture. ‘ Yes, one of ’em is Latimer, she whispered. 
‘He always rides a white horse. One would think it was the 
last colour for a man in that line.’ 

Stockdale looked, and saw the white shape of the animal as 
it passed by; but before the riders had gone another ten yards, 
Latimer reined in his horse, and said something to his companion 
which neither Stockdale nor Lizzy could hear. Its drift was, 
however, soon made evident, for the other man stopped also; 
and sharply turning the horses’ heads they cautiously retraced 
their steps. When they were again opposite Mrs. Newberry’s 
garden, Latimer dismounted, and the man on the dark horse did 
the same. 
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Lizzy and Stockdale, intently listening and observing the 
proceedings, naturally put their heads as close as possible to the 
slit formed by the slightly opened casement; and thus it 
occurred that at last their cheeks came positively into contact. 
They went on listening, as if they did not know of the singular 
circumstance which had happened to their faces, and the pres- 
sure of each to each rather increased than lessened with the 
lapse of time. 

They could hear the excisemen sniffing the air like hounds 
as they paced slowly along. When they reached the spot where 
the tub had burst, both stopped on the instant. 

‘Ay, ay, ‘tis quite strong here,’ said the second officer. 
¢ Shall we knock at the door ?’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Latimer. ‘ Maybe this is only a trick to 
put us off the scent. They wouldn't kick up this stink any- 
where near their hiding-place. I have known such things 
before.’ 

‘Anyhow, the things, or some of ’em, must have been 
brought this way,’ said the other. 

‘ Yes,’ said Latimer musingly.’ Unless ‘tis all done to tole 
us the wrong way. I have a mind that we go home for to-night 
without saying a word, and come the first thing in the morning 
with more hands. I know they have storages about here, but 
we can do nothing by this owl’s light. We will look round the 
parish and see if everybody is in bed, John; and if all is quiet, 
we will do as I say.’ 

They went on, and the two inside the window could hear 
them passing leisurely through the whole village, the street of 
which curved round at the bottom and entered the turnpike- 
road at another junction. This way the excisemen followed, 
and the amble of their horses died quite away. 

‘What will you do?’ said Stockdale, withdrawing from his 
position. 

‘She knew that he alluded to the coming search by the 
officers, to divert her attention from their own tender incident 
by the casement, which he wished to be passed over as a thing 
rather dreamt of than done. ‘ Oh, nothing,’ she replied, with 
as much coolness as she could command under her disappoint- 
ment at his manner. ‘ We often have such storms asthis. You 
would not be frightened if you knew what fools they are. 
Fancy riding o’ horseback through the place: of course they 
will hear and see nobody while they make that noise; but they 
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are always afraid to get off, in case some of our fellows should 
burst out upon ’em, and tie them up to the gate-post, as they 
have done before now. Good-night, Mr. Stockdale.’ 

She closed the window and went to her room, where a tear 
fell from her eyes; and that not because of the alertness of the 
riding officers. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GREAT SEARCH AT NETHER-MYNTON. 


SrocKDALE was so excited by the events of the evening, and the 
dilemma that he was placed in between conscience and love, 
that he did not sleep, or even doze, but remained as broadly 
awake as at noonday. As soon as the grey light began to touch 
ever so faintly the whiter objects in his bedroom he arose, 
dressed himself, and went downstairs into the road. 

The village was already astir. Several of the carriers had 
heard the well-known tramp of Latimer’s horse while they were 
undressing in the dark that night, and had already communi- 
cated with each other and Owlett on the subject. The only 
doubt seemed to be about the safety of those tubs which had 
been left under the church gallery-stairs, and after a short dis- 
cussion at the corner of the mill, it was agreed that these should 
be removed before it got lighter, and hidden in the middle of 
a double hedge bordering the adjoining field. However, before 
anything could be carried into effect, the footsteps of many men 
were heard coming down the lane from the highway. 

‘Damn it, here they be,’ said Owlett, who, having already 
drawn the hatch and started his mill for the day, stood stolidly 
at the mill door covered with flour, as if the interest of his 
whole soul was bound up in the shaking walls around him. 

The two or three with whom he had been talking dispersed 
to their usual work, and when the excise officers, and the for- 
midable body of men they had hired, reached the village cross, 
between the mill and Mrs. Newberry’s house, the village wore 
the natural aspect of a place beginning its morning labours. 

‘Now,’ said Latimer to his associates, who numbered 
thirteen men in all, ‘what I know is that the things are some- 
where in this here place. We have got the day before us, and 
‘tis hard if we can’t light upon ’em and get ’em to Weymouth 
Custom-house before night. First we will try the fuel-houses, 
and then we'll work our way into the chimmers, and then to 
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the ricks and stables, and so creep round. You have nothing 
but your noses to guide ye, mind, so use ’em to-day if you never 
did in your lives before.’ 

Then the search began. Owlett, during the early part, 
watched from his mill-window, Lizzy from the door of her 
house, with the greatest self-possession. A farmer down below, 
who also had a share in the run, rode about with one eye on his 
fields and the other on Latimer and his myrmidons, prepared 
to put them off the scent if he should be asked a question. 
Stockdale, who was no smuggler at all, felt more anxiety than 
the worst of them, and went about his studies with a heavy 
heart, coming frequently to the door to ask Lizzy some question 
or other on the consequences to her of the tubs being found. 

‘The consequences, she said quietly, ‘are simply that I 
shall lose ’em. As I have none in the house or garden, they 
can’t touch me personally.’ 

‘ But you have some in the orchard ?’ 

‘Owlett rents that of me, and he lends it to others. So it 
will be hard to say who put any tubs there if they should be 
found.’ 

There was never such a tremendous sniffing known as that 
which took place in Nether-Mynton parish and its vicinity this 
day. All was done methodically, and mostly on hands and knees. 
At different hours of the day they had different plans. From 
day-break to breakfast-time the officers used their sense ofsmell 
in a direct and straightforward manner only, pausing nowhere 
but at such places as tl.e tubs might be supposed to be secreted 
in at that very moment, pending their removal on the following 
night. Among the places tested and examined were— 


Hollow trees Cupboards Culverts 
Potato-graves Clock-cases Hedgerows 
Fuel-houses Chimney-flues Faggot-ricks 
Bedrooms Rainwater-butts Haystacks 
Apple-lofts Pigsties Coppers and ovens. 


After breakfast they recommencéd with renewed vigour, 
taking a new line; that is to say, directing their attention to 
clothes that might be supposed to have come in contact with 
the tubs in their removal from the shore; such garments being 
usually tainted with the spirit, owing to its oozing between the 
staves. They now sniffed at 
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Smock-frocks Smiths’ and shoemakers’ aprons 
Old shirts and waistcoats Knee-naps and hedging-gloves 
Coats and hats Tarpaulins 

Breeches and leggings Market-cloaks 

Women’s shawls and gowns. New scarecrows. 


And, as soon as the midday meal was over, they pushed their 


noses into places where the spirits might have been thrown away 
in alarm :— 


Horse-ponds Mixens Sinks in yards 
Stable-drains Wet ditches Road-scrapings, and 
Cinder-heaps Cesspools Back-door gutters. 


But still these indefatigable excisemen discovered nothing 
more than the original tell-tale smell in the road opposite Lizzy’s 
house, which even yet had not ponent off. 

‘T’ll tell ye what it is, men,’ said Latimer, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon; ‘we must begin over again. Find 
them tubs I will.’ 

The men, who had been hired for the day, looked at their 
hands and knees, muddy with creeping on all fours so long, and 
rubbed their noses, as if they had almost had enough of it ; for 
the quantity of bad air which had passed into each one’s nostril 
had rendered it nearly as insensible as a flue. However, after 
a moment’s hesitation they prepared to start anew, except three, 
whose power of smell had quite succumbed under the excessive 
wear and tear of the day. 

By this time not a male villager was to be seen in the parish. 
Owlett was not at his mill, the farmers were not in their fields, 
the parson was not in his garden, the smith had left his forge, 
and the wheelwright’s shop was silent. 

‘Where the divil are the folk gone?’ said Latimer, waking 
up to the fact of their absence, aud looking round. ‘I'll have 
’em up for this! Why don’t they come and help us? There’s 
not a man about the place but the Methodist parson; and he’s 
an old woman. I demand assistance in the King’s name.’ 

‘We must find the jineral public afore we can demand that, 
said his lieutenant. 

‘ Well, well, we shall do better without ’em,’ said Latimer, 
who changed his moods at a moment’s notice. ‘ But there’s 
great cause of suspicion in this silence and this keeping out of 
sight, and I'll bear it in mind. Now we will go across to 
Owlett’s orchard, and see what we can find there,’ 
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Stockdale, who heard this discussion from the garden-gate, 
over which he had been leaning, was rather alarmed, and thought 
it a mistake of the villagers to keep so completely out of the 
way. He himself, like the excisemen, had been wondering for 
the last half-hour what could have become of them. Some 
labourers were of necessity engaged in distant fields, but the 
master-workmen should have been at home; though one and 
all, after just showing themselves at their shops, had apparently 
gone off for the day. He went in to Lizzy, who sat at a back 
window sewing, and said, ‘ Lizzy, where are the men?’ 

Lizzy laughed. ‘ Where they mostly are when they be run 
so hard as this.’ She cast her eyes to heaven. ‘ Up there,’ she 
said. 
Stockdale looked up. ‘ What—on the top of the church 
tower?’ he asked, seeing the direction of her glance. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, I expect they will soon have to tome down,’ said he, 
oravely. ‘I have been listening to the officers, and they are 
going to search the orchard over again ; and then every nook in 
the church.’ 

Lizzy looked alarmed for the first time. ‘ Will you go and 
tell our folk?’ she said. ‘ They ought to be let know.’ Seeing 
his conscience struggling within him like a boiling pot, she 
added, ‘ No, never mind, I'll go myself.’ 

She went out, descended the garden, and climbed over the 
churchyard wall at the same time that the preventive-men were 
ascending the road to the orchard. Stockdale could do no less 
than follow her. By the time that she reached the tower- 
entrance he was at her side, and they entered together. 

Nether-Mynton church tower was, as in many villages, with- 
out a turret, and the only way to the top was by going up to 
the singers’ gallery, and thence ascending by a ladder to a 
square trap-door in the floor of the bell-loft; above which a 
permanent ladder was fixed, passing through the bells to a hole 
in the roof. When Lizzy and Stockdale reached the gallery and 
looked up, nothing but the trap-door and the five holes for the 
bell-ropes appeared. The ladder was gone. 

‘ There’s no getting up,’ said Stockdale. 

‘O yes there is,’ said she. ‘There’s an eye looking at us 
at this moment through a knot-hole in that trap-door.’ 

And as she spoke the trap opened, and the dark line of the 
ladder was seen descending against the white-washed wall, 
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When it touched the bottom Lizzy dragged it to its place, and 
said, ‘ If you'll go up, I’ll follow.’ 

The young man ascended, and presently found himself among 
consecrated bells for the first time in his life, nonconformity 
having been in the Stockdale blood for some generations. He 
eyed them uneasily, and looked round for Lizzy. Owlett stood 
here, holding the top of the ladder. 

‘What, be you really one of us?’ said the miller. 

‘It seems so,’ said Stockdale, sadly. 

‘ He’s not,’ said Lizzy, who overheard. ‘ He’s neither for nor 
against us. He’ll do us no harm.’ 

She stepped up beside them, and then they went on to the 
next stage, which, when they had clambered over the dusty bell- 
carriages, was of easy ascent, leading towards the hole through 
which the pale sky appeared, and into the open air. Owlett 
remained behind for a moment, to pull up the lower ladder. 

‘ Keep down yotir heads,’ said a voice, as soon as they set foot 
on the flat. 

Stockdale here beheld all the missing parishioners, lying on 
their stomachs on the tower-roof, except a few who, elevated on 
their hands and knees, were peeping through the embrasures of 
the parapet. Stockdale did the same, and saw the village lying 
like a map below him, over which moved the figures of the 
excisemen, each foreshortened to a crab-like object, the crown 
of his hat forming a circular disc in the centre of him. Some 
of the men had turned their heads when the young preacher’s 
figure arose among them. 

‘What, Mr. Stockdale ?’ said Matt Grey, in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

‘ T'das lief that it hadn’t been,’ said Jim Clarke. ‘If the passon 
should see him a trespassing here in his tower, ’twould be none 
the better for we, seeing how ’a do hate chapel-members. He’d 
never buy a tub of us again, and he’s as good a customer as we 
have got this side o’ Warm’ll.’ 

‘ Where is the passon ?’ said Lizzy. 

‘In his house to be sure, that he may see nothing of what’s 
going on—where all good folks ought to be, and this young man 
likewise.’ 

‘Well, he has brought some news,’ said Lizzy. ‘They are 
going to search the orchet and church ; can we do anything if 
they should find ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said her cousin Owlett. ‘That’s what we've been 
talking 0’, and we have settled our line. Well, be dazed!’ 
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The exclamation was caused by his perceiving that some of 
the searchers, having got into the orchard, and begun stooping 
and creeping hither and thither, were pausing in the middle, 
where a tree smaller than the rest was growing. They drew 
closer, and bent lower than ever upon the ground. 

‘O my tubs!’ said Lizzy, faintly, as she peered through the 
parapet at them. 

‘They have got ’em, ’a b’lieve,’ said Owlett. 

The interest in the movements of the officers was so keen 
that not a single eye was looking in any other direction ; but at 
that moment a shout from the church beneath them attracted 
the attention of the smugglers, as it did also of the party in the 
orchard, who sprang to their feet and went towards the church- 
yard wall. At the same time those of the Government men who 
had entered the church unperceived by the smugglers cried 
aloud, ‘ Here be some of *em at last.’ 

The smugglers remained in a blank silence, uncertain 
whether ‘ some of ’em’ meant tubs or men; but again peeping 
cautiously over the edge of the tower they learnt that tubs were 
the things descried ; and soon these fated articles were brought 
one by one into the middle of the churchyard from their hiding 
place under the gallery stairs. 

‘They are going to put ’em on Hinton’s vault till they find 
the rest,’ said Lizzy hopelessly. The excisemen had, in fact, 
begun to pile up the tubs on a large stone slab which was fixed 
there; and when all were brought out from the tower, two or 
three of the men were left standing by them, the rest of the 
party again proceeding to the orchard. 

The interest of the smugglers in the next manceuvres of 
their enemies became painfully intense. Only about thirty 
tubs had been secreted in the lumber of the tower, but seventy 
were hidden in the orchard, making up all that they had brought 
ashore as yet, the remainder of the cargo having been tied toa 
sinker and dropped overboard for another night’s operations. 
The excisemen, having re-entered the orchard, acted as if they 
were positive that here lay hidden the rest of the tubs, which 
they were determined to find before nightfall. They spread 
themselves out round the field, and advancing on all fours as 
before, went anew round every apple-tree in the enclosure. 
The young tree in the middle again led them to pause, and at 
length the whole company gathered there in a way which sig- 
nified that a second chain of reasoning had led to the same 
results as the first. 
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When they had examined the sod hereabouts for some 
minutes, one of the men rose, ran to a disused porch of the 
church where tools were kept, and returned with the sexton’s 
pickaxe and shovel, with which they set to work. 

‘Are they really buried there?’ said the minister, for the 
grass was so green and uninjured that it was difficult to believe 
it had been disturbed. The smugglers were too interested to 
reply, and presently they saw, to their chagrin, the officers stand 
two on each side of the tree; and stooping and applying their 
hands to the soil, they bodily lifted the tree and the turf around 
it. The apple-tree now showed itself to be growing in a shallow ° 
box, with handles for lifting at each of the four sides. Under 
the site of the tree a square hole was revealed, and an exciseman 
went and looked down. 

‘It is all up now,’ said Owlett quietly. ‘ And now all of ye 
get down before they notice we are here; and be ready for our 
next move. J had better bide here till dark, or they may take 
me on suspicion, as ‘tis on my ground. I'll be with ye as soon 
as daylight begins to pink in.’ 

‘And I?’ said Lizzy. 

‘You please look to the linch-pins and screws; then go in- 
doors and know nothing at all. The chaps will do the rest.’ 

The ladder was replaced, and all but Owlett descended, 
each man passing off one by one at the back of the church, and 
vanishing on their respective errands. Lizzy walked boldly 
along the street, followed closely by the minister. 

‘ You are going indoors, Mrs. Newberry ?’ he said. 

She knew from the words ‘ Mrs. Newberry ’ that the division 
between them had widened yet another degree. 

‘I am not going home,’ she said. ‘I have a little thing to 
do before I goin. Martha Sarah will get your tea.’ 

‘QO, I don’t mean on that account,’ said Stockdale. ‘ What 
can you have to do further in this unhallowed affair ?’ 

‘Only a little,’ she said. 

‘What is that? Ill go with you.’ 

‘No, I shall go by myself. Will you please go indoors? I 
shall be there in less than an hour.’ 

‘You are not going to run any danger, Lizzy?’ said the 
young man, his tenderness reasserting itself. 

‘ None whatever—worth mentioning,’ answered she, and went 
down towards the Cross. 

Stockdale entered the garden-gate, and stood behind it 
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looking on. The excisemen were still busy in the orchard, 
and at last he was tempted to enter, and watch their proceed- 
ings. When he came closer he found that the secret cellar, of 
whose existence he had been totally unawaie, was formed by 
timbers placed across from side to side about a foot under the 
ground, and grassed over. 

The excisemen looked up at Stockdale’s fair and downy 
countenance, and evidently thinking him above suspicion, went. 
on with their work again. As soon as all the tubs were taken 
out, they began tearing up the turf, pulling out the timbers, 
. and breaking in the sides, till the cellar was wholly dismantled 
and shapeless, the apple-tree lying with its roots dry to the air. 
But the hole which had in its time beld so much contraband 
merchandise was never completely filled up, either then or 
afterwards, a depression in the greensward marking the spot to 
this day. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WALK TO WARM ELL CR)SS; AND AFTERWARDS. 


As the goods had all to be carried to Weymouth that night, the 
excisemen’s next object was to find horses and carts for the 
journey, and they went about the village for that purpose. 
Latimer strode hither and thither with a lump of chalk in his 
hand, marking broad-arrows so vigorously on every vehicle and 
set of harness that he came across, that it seemed as if he 
would chalk broad arrows on the very hedges and roads. 
Stockdale, who had had enough of the scene, turned indoors 
thoughtful and depressed. Lizzy was already there, having 
come in at the back,:though she had not yet taken off her 
bonnet. She looked tired, and her mood was not much brighter 
than his own. They had but little to say to each other; and 
the minister went away and attempted to read; but at this he 
could not succeed, and he shook the little bell for tea. 

Lizzy herself brought in the tray, the girl having run off 
into the village during the afternoon, too full of excitement at 
the proceedings to remember her state of life. However, 
almost before the sad lovers had said anything to each other, 
Martha came in in a steaming state. 

‘O there’s such a stoor, Mrs. Newberry and Mr. Stockdale! 
The King’s excisemen can’t get the carts ready nohow at all! 
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They pulled Thomas Ballam’s, and William Rogers’s,and Stephen 
Sprake’s carts into the road, and off came the wheels, and down 
fell the carts; and they found there was no linch-pins in the 
arms; and then they tried Samuel Shane’s waggon, and found 
that the screws were gone from he, and at last they looked at 
the dairyman’s cart, and he’s got none neither! They have gone 
now to the blacksmith’s to get some made, but he’s nowhere to 
be found!’ 

Stockdale looked at Lizzy, who blushed very slightly, and 
went out of the room followed by Martha Sarah. But before 
they had got through the passage there was a rap at the front 
door, and Stockdale recognised Latimer’s voice addressing Mrs. 
Newberry, who had turned back. 

‘For God’s sake, Mrs. Newberry, have you seen Hardman the 
blacksmith up this way? If we could get hold of him, we'd e’en 
a’most drag him by the hair of his head to his anvil, where he 
ought to be.’ 

He’s an idle man, Mr. Latimer,’ said Lizzy archly. *‘ What 
do you want him for ?’ 

‘Why there isn’t a horse in the place that has got more than 
three shoes on, and some have only two. The waggon-wheels 
be without strakes, and there’s no linch-pins to the carts. What 
with that, and the bother about every set of harness being out 
of order, we shan’t be off before nightfall—upon my soul we 
shan’t. *Tis a rough lot, Mrs. Newbery, that you’ve got about 
you here; but they'll play at this game once too often, mark my 
words they will. There’s not a man in the parish that don’t 
deserve to be whipped.’ 

It happened that Hardman was at that moment a little 
further up the lane, smoking his pipe behind a holly bush. 
When Latimer had done speaking he went on in this direction, 
and Hardman hearing his steps, found his curiosity too strong 
for his prudence. He peeped out from the bush at the very 
moment that Latimer’s glance was on it. There was nothing 
left for him to do but to come forward with unconcern. 

‘I’ve been looking for you for the last hour!’ said Latimer, 
with a glare in his eye. 

‘Sorry to hear that,’ said Hardman. ‘I have been out for 
a stroll, to look for more hid tubs, to deliver ’em up to Gover’- 
ment.’ : 

‘O yes, Hardman, we know it,’ said Latimer, with withering 
sarcasm. ‘* We know that you'll deliver ’em up to Gover’ment. 
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We know that all the parish is helping us, and have been all 
day. Now you please walk along with me down to your shop, 
and kindly let me hire ye in the King’s name.’ 

They went down the lane together ; and presently there re- 
sounded from the smithy the ring of a hammer not very briskly 
swung. However, the carts and horses were got into some sort 
of travelling condition, but it was not until after the clock had 
struck six, when the muddy roads were glistening under the 
horizontal light of the fading day. The smuggled tubs were 
soon packed into the vehicles, and Latimer, with three of his 
assistants, drove slowly out of the village in the direction of the 
port of Weymouth, some considerable number of miles distant, 
the other excisemen being left to watch for the remainder of the 
cargo, which they knew to have been sunk somewhere between 
Ringstead and Lulworth Cove, and to unearth Owlett, the only 
person clearly implicated by the discovery of the cave. 

Women and children stood at the doors as the carts, each 
chalked with the Government pitchfork, passed in the increasing 
twilight; and as they stood they looked at the confiscated 
property with a melancholy expression that told only too plainly 
the relation which they bore to the trade. 

‘Well, Lizzy,’ said Stockdale, when the crackle of the wheels 
had nearly died away. ‘This is a fit finish to your adventure. 
I am truly thankful that you have got off without suspicion, 
and the loss only of the liquor. Will you sit down and let me 
talk to you?’ 

‘By-and-by,’ she said. ‘ But I must go out now.’ 

‘Not to that horrid shore again?’ he said blankly. 

‘No, not there. I am only going tosee the end of this day’s 
business.’ . 

He did not answer to this, and she moved towards the door 
slowly, as if waiting for him to say something more. 

‘You don’t offer to come with me,’ she added at last. «I 
suppose that’s because you hate me after all this?’ 

‘Can you say it, Lizzy, when you know I only want to save 
you from such practices? Come with you !—of course I will, 
if it is only to take care of you. But why will you go out 
again ?’ 

‘Because 1 cannot rest indoors. Something is happening, 
and I must know what. Now, come.’ And they went into the 
dusk together. 


When they reached the turnpike-road she turned to the 
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right, and he soon perceived that they were following the 
direction of the excisemen and their load. He had given her 
his arm, and every now and then she suddenly pulled it back, to 
signify that she was to halt a moment and listen. They had 
walked rather quickly along the first quarter of a mile, and on 
the second or third time of standing still she said, ‘I hear them 
ahead—don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘I hear the wheels. But what of that ?’ 

‘I only want to know if they get clear away from the 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘Ah,’ said he, a light breaking upon him. ‘Something 
desperate is to be attempted !—and now I remember there was 
not a man about the village when we left.’ 

‘Hark!’ she murmured. The noise of the cart-wheels had 
stopped, and given place to another sort of sound. 

‘’Tis a scuffle!’ said Stockdale. ‘There’ll be murder. 
Lizzy, let go my arm; [am going on. On my conscience, I 
must not stay here and do nothing!’ 

‘There'll be no murder, and not even a broken head,’ she 
said. ‘QOur men are thirty to four of them: no harm will be 
done at all.’ 

‘Then there 7s an attack!’ exclaimed Stockdale ; ‘and you 
knew it was to be. Why should you side with men who break the 
laws like this ?’ 

‘Why should you side with men who take from country 
traders what they have honestly bought wi’ their own money in 
France ?’ said she firmly. , 

‘They are not honestly bought,’ said he. 

‘ They are, she contradicted. ‘I and Owlett and the others 
paid thirty shillings for every one of thé tubs before they were 
put on board at .Cherbourg, and if a king who is nothing to us 
sends his people to steal our property, we have a right to steal it 
back again.’ 

Stockdale did not stop to argue the matter, but went 
quickly in the direction of the noise, Lizzy keeping at his side. 
‘Don’t you interfere, will you, dear Richard?’ she said anxiously, 
as they drew near. ‘ Don’t let us go any closer: ’tis at Warm’ell 
Cross where they are seizing ’em. Youcan do no good, and you 
may meet with a hard blow.’ 

‘Let us see first what is going on,’ he said. But before 
they had got much further the noise of the cart-wheels began 
again; and Stockdale soon found that they were coming towards 
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him. In another minute the three carts came up, and Stock- 
dale and Lizzy stood in the ditch to let them pass. 

Instead of being conducted by four men, as had happened 
when they went out of the village, the horses and carts were 
now accompanied by a body of from twenty to thirty, all of 
whom, as Stockdale perceived to his astonishment, had blackened 
faces. Among them walked six or eight huge female figures 
whom, from their wide strides, Stockdale guessed to be men in 
disguise. As soon as the party discerned Lizzy and her compa- 
nion four or five fell back, and when the carts had passed, came 
close to the pair. 

‘There is no walking up this way for the present,’ said one 
of the gaunt women, who wore curls a foot long, dangling down 
the sides of her face, in the fashion of the time. Stockdale 
recognised this lady’s voice as Owlett’s. 

‘Why not?’ said Stockdale. ‘ This is the public highway.’ 

‘ Now look here, youngster,’ said Owlett. ‘ Oh, ’tis the Metho- 
dist parson !—what, and Mrs. Newberry! Well, you'd better 
not go up that way, Lizzy. They’ve all run off, and folks have 
got their own again.’ 

The miller then hastened on and joined his comrades. 
Stockdale and Lizzy also turned back. ‘I wish all this hadn’t 
been forced upon us,’ she said regretfully. ‘But if those 
excisemen had got off with the tubs, half the people in the 
parish would have been in want for the next month or two.’ 

Stockdale was not paying much attention to her words, and 
he said, ‘I don’t think I can go back like this. Those four poor 
excisemen may be murdered for all I know.’ 

‘Murdered!’ said Lizzy impatiently. ‘ We don’t do murder 
here.’ 

‘Well, I shall go as far as Warm’ell Cross to see,’ said 
Stockdale decisively; and, without wishing her safe home or 
anything else, the minister turned back. Lizzy stood looking 
at him till his form was absorbed in the shades ; and then, with 
asigh, she went in the direction of Nether-Mynton. 

The road was lonely, and after nightfall at this time of the 
year there was often not a passer for hours. Stockdale pursued 
his way without hearing a sound beyond that of his own foot- 
steps; and in due time he passed beneath the trees of the plan- 
tation which surrounded the Warm’ell Cross-road. Before he 
had reached the point of intersection he heard voices from the 
thicket. 
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‘ Hoi-hoi-hoi! Help, help! ’ 

The voices were not at all feeble or despairing, but they were 
unmistakably anxious. Stockdale had no weapon, and before 
plunging into the pitchy darkness of the plantation he pulled a 
stake from the hedge, to use in case of need. When he got 
among the trees he shouted—‘ What’s the matter—where are 
you ?’ 

‘Here,’ answered the voices; and, pushing through the 
brambles in that direction, he came near the objects of his 
search. 

‘Why don’t you come forward ?’ said Stockdale. 

‘We be tied to the trees.’ 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘Poor Jim Latimer the exciseman,’ said one, plaintively. 
‘Just come and cut these cords, there’s a good man. We were 
afraid nobody would pass by to-night.’ 

Stockdale soon loosened them, upon which they stretched 
their limbs and stood at their ease. 

‘The rascals!’ said Latimer, getting now into a rage, 
though he had seemed quite meek when Stockdale first came 
up. ‘’Tis the same set of fellows. I know they were Mynton 
chaps to a man.’ 

‘But we can’t swear to ’em,’ said another. ‘Not one of 
‘em spoke.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ said Stockdale. 

‘Td fain go back to Mynton, and have at ’em again!’ said 
Latimer. 

‘So would we!’ said his comrades. 

‘Fight till we die!’ said Latimer. 

‘We will, we will!’ said his men. 

‘But, said Latimer, more frigidly, as they came out of the 
plantation, ‘we don’t know that these chaps with black faces 
were Mynton men? And proof is a hard thing.’ 

‘So it is,’ said the rest. 

‘And therefore we won't do nothing at all,’ said Latimer, 
with complete dispassionateness. ‘For my part, I'd sooner be 
them than we. The clitches of my arms are burning like fire from 
the cords they two women tied round ’em. My opinion is, now 
I have had time to think o’t, that you may serve your Goverment 
at too high a price. For these two nights and days I have 
not had an hour’s rest ; and, please God, here’s for home-along.’ 
The other officers agreed heartily to this course; and, 
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thanking Stockdale for his timely assistance, they parted from 
him at the Cross, taking themselves the western road, and 
Stockdale going back to Nether-Mynton. 

During that walk the minister was lost in reverie of the 
most painful kind. As soon as he got into the house, and 
before entering his own rooms, he advanced to the door of the 
little back parlour in which Lizzy usually sat with her mother. 
He found her there alone. Stockdale went forward, and, like a 
man in a dream, looked down upon the table that stood between 
him and the young woman, who had her bonnet and cloak still 
on. As he did not speak, she looked up from her chair at him, 
with misgiving in her eye. 

‘Where are they gone?’ he then said listlessly. 

‘Who?—I don’t know. I have seen nothing of them since. 
I came straight in here.’ 

‘If your men can manage to get off with those tubs, it will 
be a great profit to you, I suppose?’ 

‘A share will be mine, a share my cousin Owlett’s, a share 
to each of the two farmers, and a share divided amongst the 
men who helped us.’ 

‘And you still think,’ he went on slowly, ‘ that you will not 
give this business up?’ 

Lizzy rose, and put her hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Don’t 
ask that,’ she whispered. ‘You don’t know what you are 
asking. I must tell you, though I meant not to doit. What 
I make by that trade is all I have to keep my mother and 
myself with.’ 

He was astonished. ‘I did not dream of such a thing,’ he 
said. ‘I would rather have swept the streets, had I been you. 
What is money compared with a clear conscience ?’ 

‘My conscience is clear. I know my mother, but the King 
I have never seen. His dues are nothing to me. But itisa 
great deal to me that my mother and I should live.’ 

‘Marry me, and promise to give it up. I will keep your 
mother.’ 

‘It is good of you,’ she said, trembling a little. ‘Let me 
think of it by myself. I would rather not answer now.’ 

She reserved her answer till the next day, and came into 
his room with a solemn face. ‘I cannot do what you wished,’ 
she said passionately. ‘It is too much to ask. My whole life 
ha’ been passed in this way.’ Her words and manner showed 
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that before entering she had been struggling with herself in 
private, and that the contention had been strong. 

Stockdale turned pale, but he spoke quietly. ‘Then, Lizzy, 
we must part. I cannot go against my principles in this 
matter, and I cannot make my profession a mockery. You 
know how I love you, and what I would do for you; but this 
one thing I cannot do.’ 

‘But why should you belong to that profession ?’ she burst 
out. ‘I have got this large house; why can’t you marry me, 
and live here with us, and not be a Methodist preacher any 
more? I assure you, Richard, it is no harm, and.I wish you 
could only see it as 1 do. We only carry it on in winter: in 
summer it is never done at all. It stirs up one’s dull life at 
this time o’ the year, and gives excitement, which I have got 
so used to now that I should hardly know how to do ’ithout it. 
At nights, when the wind blows, instead of being dull and 
stupid, and not thinking whether it do blow or not, your mind 
is afield, even if you are not afield yourself; and you are won- 
dering how the chaps be getting on; and you walk up: and 
down the room, and look out o’ window, and then you go out 
yourself, and know your way about as well by night as by day, 
and have hair-breadth escapes from old Latimer and his fellows, 
who are too stupid ever to really frighten us, and only make us 
a bit nimble.’ 

‘He frightened you a little last night, anyhow; and I would 
advise you to drop it before it is worse.’ 

She shook her head. ‘No, I must go on as I have begun. 
[ was born to it. It is in my blood, and I can’t be cured. O 
Richard, you cannot think what a hard thing you have asked, 
and how sharp you try me when you put mie between this and 
my love for ’ee !’ 

Stockdale was leaning with his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
his hands over his eyes. ‘ We ought never to have met, Lizzy, 
he said. ‘It was an ill day for us! I little thought there was 
anything so hopeless and impossible in our engagement as this. 
Well, it is too late now to regret consequences in this way. I 
have had the happiness of seeing you and knowing you at least.’ 

¢ You dissent from the Church, and I dissent from the State,’ 
she said. ‘And I don’t see why we be not well matched.’ 

He smiled sadly, while Lizzy remained looking down, her 


eyes beginning to overflow. 
That was an unhappy evening for both of them, and the 
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days that followed were unhappy days. Both she and he went 
mechanically about their employments, and his depression was 
marked in the village by more than one of his denomination 
with whom he came in contact. But Lizzy, who passed her 
days indoors, was unsuspected of being the cause; for it was 
generally understood that a quiet engagement to marry existed 
between her and her cousin Owlett, and had existed for some 
time. 

Thus uncertainly the week passed on; till one morning 
Stockdale said to her: ‘I have had a letter, Lizzy. I must call 
you that till I am gone.’ 

‘Gone?’ said she blankly. 

‘Yes, he said. ‘I am going from this place. I felt it 
would be better for us both that I should not stay after what 
has happened. In fact, I couldn’t stay here, and look on you 
from day to day, without becoming weak and faltering in my 
course. I have just heard of an arrangement by which the 
other minister can arrive here in about a week; and let me go 
elsewhere.’ 

That he had all this time continued so firmly fixed in his 
resolution came upon her as a grievous surprise. ‘ You never 
loved me,’ she said bitterly. 

‘I might say the same,’ he returned; ‘but I will not. 
Grant me one favour. Come and hear my last sermon on the 
day before I go.’ : 

Lizzy, who was a church-goer on Sunday mornings, frequently 
attended Stockdale’s chapel in the evening with the rest of the 
double-minded ; and she promised. 

It became known that Stockdale was going to leave, and a 
good many people outside his own sect were sorry to hear it. 
The intervening days flew rapidly away, and on the evening of 
the Sunday which preceded the morning of his departure Lizzy 
sat in the chapel to hear him for the last time. The little 
building was full to overflowing, and he took up the subject which 
all had expected, that of the contraband trade so extensively 
practised among them. His hearers, in laying his words to 
their own hearts, did not perceive that they were most par- 
ticularly directed against Lizzy, till the sermon waxed warm, 
and Stockdale nearly broke down with emotion. In truth his 
own earnestness, and her sad eyes looking up at him, were too 
much for the young man’s equanimity. He hardly knew how 
he ended. He saw Lizzy, as through a mist, turn and go away 
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with the rest of the congregation; and shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed her home. 

She invited him to supper, and they sat down alone, her 
mother having, as was usual with her on Sunday nights, gone 
to bed early. 

‘We will part friends, won’t we?’ said Lizzy, with forced 
gaiety, and never alluding to the sermon: a reticence which 
rather disappointed him. 

‘We will,’ he said, with a forced smile on his pike and 
they sat down. 7 

It was the first meal that they had ever shared inaatthe in 
their lives, and probably the last that they would so share. 
When it was over, and the indifferent conversation could no 
longer be continued, he arose and took her hand. ‘Lizzy,’ he 
said, ‘do you say we must part—do you?’ 

‘You do,’ she said solemnly. ‘I can say no more.’ 

‘Nor I, said he. ‘If that is your answer, good-bye.’ 

Stockdale bent over her and kissed her, and she involuntarily 
returned his kiss. ‘I shall go early, he said hurriedly. ‘I shall 
not see you again.’ 

And he did leave early. He fancied, when stepping forth 
into the grey morning light, to mount the van which was to 
carry him away, that he saw a face between the parted curtains of 
Lizzy’s window; but the light was faint, and the panes glistened 
with wet; so he could not be sure. Stockdale mounted the 
vehicle, and was gone; and on the following Sunday the new 
minister preached in the chapel of the Mynton Wesleyans. 


Did they ever meet again ? 

One day, two years after the parting, Stockdale, now settled 
in a midland town, came into Nether-Mynton by carrier in the 
original way. Jogging along in the van that afternoon he had 
put questions to the driver, and the answers that he received 
interested the minister deeply. The result of them was that he 
went without the least hesitation to the door of his former 
lodging. It was about six o’clock in the evening, and the same 
time of year as when he had left; now, too, the ground was 
damp and glistening, the west was bright, and Lizzy’s snow- 
drops were raising their heads in the border under the wall. 

Lizzy must have caught sight of him from the window, for 
by the time taat he reached the door she was there holding it 
open; and then, as if she had not sufficiently considered her 
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act of coming out, she drew herself back, saying with some 
constraint, ‘ Mr. Stockdale !’ 

‘You knew it was,’ said Stockdale, taking her hand. ‘I 
wrote to say I should call.’ 

‘Yes, but you did not say when,’ she answered. 

‘I did not. I was not quite sure when my business would 
lead me to these parts.’ 

‘You only came because business brought you near ?’ 

‘Well, that is the fact; but I have often thought I should 
like to come on purpose to see you . . . But what’s all this that 
has happened? I told you how it would be, Lizzy, and you 
would not listen to me.’ 

‘I would not,’ she said sadly. ‘But I had been brought up 
to that life; and it was second nature to me. However, it is 
all over now. The officers have blood-money for taking a man 
dead or alive, and the trade is going to nothing. We were 
hunted down like rats.’ 

‘Owlett is quite gone, I hear.’ 

‘Yes. He isin America. Wehad a dreadful struggle that 
last time, when they tried to take him. It is a perfect miracle 
that he lived through it; and it is a wonder that I was not 
killed. I was shot in the hand. It was not by aim; the shot 
was really meant for my cousin; but I was behind, looking on 
as usual, and the bullet came to me. It bled terribly, but I 
got home without fainting; and it healed after a time. You 
know how he suffered ?’ 

‘No,’ said Stockdale. ‘I only heard that he just escaped 
with his life.’ 

‘ He was shot in the back; but a rib turned the ball. He 
was badly hurt. We would not let him be took. The men 
carried him all night across the meads to Bere, and hid him ina 
barn, dressing his wound as well as they could, till he was so far 
recovered as to be able to get about. He had gied up his mill 
for some time ; and at last he got to Bristol, and took a passage 
to America, and he’s settled in Wisconsin.’ 

‘What do you think of smuggling now?’ said the minister, 
gravely. 

‘I own that we were wrong,’said she. ‘ But I have suffered 
for it. Iam very poor now, and my mother has been dead these 
twelve months, . . . But won’t you come in, Mr. Stockdale?’ 

Stockdale went in; and it is to be presumed that they came 
to an understanding ; for a fortnight later there was a sale of 
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Lizzy’s furniture, and after that a wedding at a chapel ina 
neighbouring town. 

He took her away from her old haunts to the home that he 
had made for himself in his native county, where she studied 
her duties as a minister’s wife with praiseworthy assiduity. It 
is said that in after years she wrote an excellent tract called 
Render unto Cesar ; or, the Repentant Villagers, in which her 
own experience was anonymously used as the introductory story. 
Stockdale got it printed, after making some corrections, and 
putting in a few powerful sentences of his own; and many 
hundreds of copies were distributed by the couple in the course 
of their married life. 

















THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 


Il. 


‘THe Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night’ contains 
upwards of two hundred stories of all lengths, from an anecdote 
of half a page to a history of several hundred pages, The stories 
are very unequally distributed over the different Nights, which 
again vary greatly in length, the first fifty or sixty being nearly 
three times the average length of those in the remaining portion 
of the work. The stories may be roughly divided into four 
principal categories, as follows : 

(1.) Histories or long romances founded or professing to 
be founded upon historical data, and containing allusions to 
events which actually happened, such as the conquest of Syria 
and Persia by the Arabs, and the wars between the early Khalifs 
and the Emperors of Custentinieh or Constantinople. These are 
of comparatively rare occurrence, but comprise the longest 
stories in the collection, such as ‘The History of King Omar 
ben Ennuman and his two Sons Sherkan and Zoulmekan’ (which 
alone occupies nearly an eighth part of the entire work, and 
in which occur incidentally the subordinate stories of Taj-ul- 
Mulouk and Aziz and Azizeh), and ‘ The History of Gherib and 
his Brother Agib,’ a romance of apparently Bedouin origin, and 
much resembling such stories as ‘ Antar’ and ‘ Abou Seyd.’ 

(2.) Anecdotes and short stories dealing with historical per- 
sonages and with incidents and adventures belonging to the 
actual every-day life of the periods to which they refer. These 
are very numerous, and relate for the most part to the epoch of 
the Abbaside Khalifs. Among them may be cited the two 
stories contained in my first article (‘The Devout Prince,’ and 
‘Jaafer ben Yahya and the Fig-Seller’), and the numerous 
anecdotes in which Er Reshid, his wife Zobeideh, his sons El 
Amin, El] Mamoun and Abou Aissa, his brother Ibrahim bin 
El Mehdi, the poets and musicians Isaac el Mosuli and his 
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father Ibrahim of Mosul, El Asmaee, Abou Nawwas, &c., the 
Imam Abou Yusuf, the Barmecide princes Khaled, Yahya, 
Fazil and Jaafer, and the various officers, governors, and 
notables of the Khalifate, besides the Khosroes or ancient Kings 
of Persia, Alexander the Great (Sikender the Two-horned, as the 
Orientals call him), and the Khalifs Hesham, Omar, Moawiyeh, 
Abdulmelik ben Meruan, Mutawekkil, En Nasr! and Hakem (of 
Egypt), and other historical personages figure. To this category 
also belong the stories (so common among the Arabs and Per- 
sians) celebrating the extravagant generosity and hospitality of 
such typical personages as Hatim Tai, Maan ben Zaideh and 
the princes of the house of Bermek, and short isolated frag- 
ments of description, dealing, from a curiously distorted and 
mythical point of view, with historical or quasi-historical events. 
Of these latter singular examples are the story of the Khalif FE] 
Mamoun and the Pyramids of Egypt, and the very curious 
version of the legend of Don Rodrigo (the last Gothic king of 
Spain) and the Tower of Hercules, called ‘The City of Lebteet ’ 
and containing a description (evidently mythical) of the wonder- 
ful treasures and rarities (amongst others the enchanted table of 
Suleiman ben Daoud) found by the Arab conquerors in the city. 
The town in question is apparently intended for Toledo, but it 
is always somewhat difficult to identify the European cities and 
places referred to in Arabic fiction or indeed history, as the 
Muslim conquerors were not content with the Arabicizing the 
Spanish names, but actually (apparently moved by a sort of 
nostalgic impulse) applied to such cities as Seville, Granada, 
Jaen, Xeres, Murcia, Malaga, &c., the designations of towns 
and provinces in Egypt, Syria and other Mohammedan countries, 
such as Hems, Damascus, Kinesrin, Arden, Palestine, Misr, 
(Egypt), Fosthath (old Cairo), &e. Ke. 

(3.) Romances and romantic fictions, comprising three 
different kinds of tales. The first subdivision includes purely 
romantic stories of considerable length, referring to no parti- 
cular historical epochs, and making free use of supernatural 
persons and agencies ; such as the stories of Kemrezzeman and 
the Princess Budour, Uns el Wujoud and the Vizier’s Daugh- 
ter Rosebud, The Enchanted Horse, Hasib Kerimuddin and 
the Queen of the Serpents, Hassan of El Basreh and the King’s 
Daughter of the Jinn, Judar and his Brothers, Seif ul Mulouk 
and the Princess of Serendib, &c. &c. Under the second sub- 
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division may be classed stories apparently purely fictional, but 
whose scene is laid in some definite historical epoch, into 
which are introduced historical personages, and whose incidents 
and descriptions reproduce the manners and local circumstances 
of such cities as Baghdad and Cairo, and such periods as those of 
the Khalifs of the Abbaside dynasty or the Sultans of Egypt. 
These are also for the most part of considerable length, and com- 
prise such tales as the Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad, 
Noureddin and the Fair Persian, Ali ben Bekkar and Shemsen- 
nihar, Ghanem ben Eyoub, Aladdin Abou es Shamat, The 
Voyages of Sindbad, Mesrour and Zeyn el Muwassif, Marouf, 
Noureddin and the King’s Daughter of the Franks, &. &e. In 
this subdivision must also be included the stories or ‘ nouvelles’ 
detailing the doings of the rogues, sharpers and impostors of the 
time of the Khalifs and their encounters with the police of Baghdad 
and Cairo (who, by the bye, appear, like Vidocq and others, to 
have been drawn almost exclusively from the criminal classes, and 
to have won their grades as the prizes of proved eminence in suc- 
cessful roguery ): a class of fiction much favoured in the East, and 
of which such examples as ‘ The Stories of the Barber and his 
Brothers,’ ‘The Rogueries of Delileh the Crafty and her 
Daughter Zeynab the Inveigling,’ and‘ The Adventures of Ali 
Zeibec (or Quicksilver Ali) of Cairo’ (all in ‘The Thousand and 
One Nights’), forcibly remind one of such ‘ pi¢aresque’ novels of 
Lesage, Quevedo and other authors, as Guzman de Alfarache, 
Lazarillo de Tormes, El Gran Tacafio, Gil Blas, &c., and from 
which indeed it is probable that the latter had in some respects 
an almost direct origin. 

The third subdivision embraces the most numerous section 
of the work, i.e. such altogether fictional short stories and 
legends, romantic or sentimental, as may conveniently be 
classed under the general heading of ‘Contes Fantastiques.’ 
To this class belong the stories of miracles and saints, in which 
Muslim literature is so rich; such as ‘The Apples of Para- 
dise,’ ‘The Blacksmith who could handle Fire with Impunity,’ 
‘The Ferryman and the Hermit,’ &c. &c.; the equally favourite 
class of stories of unfortunate lovers, such as ‘The Lovers of 
El Basreh,’ ‘Otbeh and Riyya,’ ‘ The Mad Lover,’ &e. &c., and 
such purely fantastic tales as‘ Abou Mohammed the Lazy,’ ‘The 
Man who never laughed again,’ ‘The Enchanted Springs,’ ‘ The 
House with the Belvedere,’ ‘ The City of Iram,’ the three stories 
of the Angel of Death, ‘The Man who saw the Night of Power, 
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&e. &e.; and lastly, such ‘merry gestes’ and Boccaccio-like 
‘inventions’ as ‘ Ali the Persian and the Kurdi Sharper,’ ‘The 
Contention of the Six Slave-Girls before their Master,’ 
‘The Thief who stole the foolish Fellow’s Ass,’ the stories 
of foolish schoolmasters, ‘ The Lady and her Five Suitors’ (one 
of many stories of trickery practised by women upon their 
husbands or lovers), and most of the series of short tales known 
as *The Malice of Women.’ It is into this latter portion of 
the work that European authors appear to have dipped most 
freely, many of the incidents in works of the Decameron and 
Heptameron kind, and such bodies of popular tales as those 
collected or expanded by Grimm, Asbjornsen, Andersen, &e. &c., 
bearing unmistakable traces of affinity, immediate or derivative, 
to ‘The Thousand and One Nights.’ 

(4.) Fables and parables, or short moral stories. Of these, 
which number some thirty or forty in the collection, may be 
cited such fables as ‘The Cat and the Crow’ (translated in my 
first article), ‘The Birds and the Beasts and the Son of Adam,’ 
and the parables and moral instances of which the (Indian) story 
of Jelkand and Shimas almost entirely consists. 

Perhaps the most salient characteristic of the ‘ Book of the 
Thousand Nights and One Night’ is the extreme simplicity of 
its style. Nothing can be more unlike the idea of barbaric 
splendour, of excessive and heterogeneous ornament, that we are 
accustomed to associate with the name, than the majority of the 
tales that compose the collection. The life described in it is 
mainly that of the people, those Arabs so essentially brave, sober, 
hospitable and kindly, almost hysterically sensitive to emotions 
of love and pity, as well as to artistic impressions, yet capable 
of being roused to strange excesses of ferocity and brutality, to 
be soon followed by bitter and unavailing repentance—a people 
whom extreme sensibility of the nervous tissue inclines to excess 
of sensuous enjoyment, yet who are capable of enduring without 
a murmur the severest hardships and of suffering patiently the 
most cruel vicissitudes of fortune, without other complaint than 
that implied in the utterance of the Koranic formula (pronoun- 
cing which the Prophet has promised that no true believer shall 
be confounded), ‘There is no force and no virtue but in God 
the Almighty, the Glorious!’ Especially in that portion that 
deals with the life and manners of the Arabs of Syria and 
Chaldzea under the Khalifate of thé house of Abbas, are there to 
be found stories that, in their bright simplicity or poignant 
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pathos, remind one more of an old Mahrchen than of what is 
generally known as Eastern fiction. 

‘The Thousand and One Nights, composed mainly of 
stories probably written down from dictation and originally 
invented in a quasi-extempore fashion for public recitation, 
are necessarily for the most part confined to a purely con- 
versational and so-called vulgar style. The crabbedness of 
classical Arabic, as evinced in the Koran, with its abrupt 
abridgments and its mysterious hiatuses, is happily absent 
from its pages, nor are they defaced by the still more ter- 
rible refinements of the ornate manner (1 Bedya as it is tech- 
nically called), of which a favourable specimen is the celebrated 
‘Macamat’ of El Hariri, and driven to extremity by the ingenious 
perversions of whose apostles, a savant cited by the learned 
author of the ‘ Prolegomena’ asserts it to be the dearest wish of 
his heart to see the Euphuists, who cultivated the science of 
ornaments in prose and verse, well flogged in public, whilst a 
crier proclaimed aloud their misdeeds for the edification of the 
literary classes. Mr. Lane, indeed, in the notes to his version, 
vives us the sinister intelligence that certain Egyptian rhetori- 
cians, dissatisfied with what they considered the crude and vulgar 
style of the collection, had intimated their intention of revising 
and remodelling it; and I confess that to me such an undertaking 
seems as great a profanation as would be the remodelling of the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ or ‘ La Morte d’Arthur.’ 

The splendour of description, the showers of barbaric pearl 
and gold, that are generally attributed to the work, exist in but 
isolated instances. The descriptions are usually of an extremely 
naive and sometimes almost childish kind, and constantly 
involve repetitions and amplifications such as characterise a 
story told to a child. They run generally in the same grooves, 
and have a sort of gamut of standard comparisons, out of which 
they rarely stray. A beautiful youth is always a full moon, a 
slender and graceful girl a willow-wand or a thirsty gazelle; a 
mole on the cheek a disc of amber, the eyebrows are a bended 
bow, the nose a curved sabre, the lips coral or Solomon’s seal; 
the forehead is the new moon rising from the night of the hair, 
the eyes are lakes of jet, the cheeks roses or apples, the breasts 
half-pomegranates and the teeth a necklace of pearls or the 
glittering seeds of the pomegranate set in their ruby pulp; and 
emotions and sentiments are rendered in much the same kind 
of figurative shorthand. Nevertheless, the constant recurrence 
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of the same elements of description does not produce monotony. 
Even as in music the multiform progressions of the various keys 
inform the unity of the unchanging gamut with limitless varia- 
tions of combination and effect, so the play of sentiment and 
circumstance in the Arabian tales perpetually induces in the 
rigid scale of their ornaments fresh permutations of shifting 
colour and new harmonies of fantasy and impression. The 
three extracts that follow afford a fair sample of the general 
tone of the descriptive passages of the work. 

The first is taken from the Introduction, and is a descrip- 
tion (somewhat more high-flown than is usual) of the Genie’s 
mistress :— 


She shines out in the dusk, and lo! the day is here, And all the trees flower 
forth with blossoms bright and clear. 

The sun from out her brows arises, and the moon, When she unveils her face, 
doth hide for shame and fear. 

All living things prostrate themselves before her feet, When she unshrouds 
and all her hidden charms appear ; 

And when her hands disclose the splendours of her breast, My eyes, like 
showers of spring, rain down in many a tear. 


The second passage is extracted from the well-known story 


of Noureddin and the Fair Persian, and is a description of the 
private pleasure-garden of Er Reshid at Baghdad :— 


So they entered through a gateway vaulted like a gallery and 
overhung with vines bearing grapes of various colours, the red like 
rubies, and the black like ebony, and passed under a bower of trel- 
lised boughs and found themselves in a garden, and what a garden ! 
Therein were fruits growing singly and in clusters, and birds on the 
branches filling the air with melody, whilst the thousand-voiced 
nightingale! repeated their various strains ; the turtle-dove filled the 
place with her song, and there sang the blackbird with its warble 
like a human voice and the ring-dove with her notes like a drinker 
exhilarated with wine. The trees were laden with all manner of ripe 
fruits ; the apricot in its different kinds, the plum whose colour is like 
the cheeks of fair women, the cornel-cherry that preserves the teeth 
from discolouration and the fig of two colours, red and white. There 
bloomed the orange-flower, as it were pearls and coral, the rose whose 
redness puts to shame the cheeks of the fair, the yellow gillyflower 
like pure gold, seeming as if the sun and moon hung over it in 
the night, the myrtle, the violet, the lavender and the blood-red 
anemone. The leaves were jewelled with the tears of the clouds ; the 
camomile smiled with her white petals like a lady’s teeth, and the nar- 
cissus looked at the rose with her black eyes ; the oranges shone like 


' A kind of mocking-bird. 
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cups, and the citrons like balls of gold, and the earth was carpeted 
with flowers of all colours, for the spring was come and made the 
place shine with its splendours; and the birds sang and the stream 
rippled and the breeze blew softly, for the attempering of the air.’ 


The third extract is from ‘ The History of King Omar ben 
Ennuman and his Sons Sherkan and Zoulmekan,’ and describes 
the first meeting of Prince Sherkan with the ill-fated Princess 
Abrizeh. 


So Sherkan rode on alone along the valley till a fourth part of 
the night was past, and he grew tired and sleep overcame him, so that 
he could no longer guide his horse. Now it was his wont to sleep on 
horseback ; so when drowsiness overtook him, he fell asleep, and the 
horse paced on with him half the night long, and entered a forest full 
of great trees; but Sherkan awoke not till the horse smote the earth 
with his hoof. Then he started from sleep and found himself among 
trees; and presently the moon arose and lighted up the two horizons. 
And Sherkan was troubled at finding himself alone in this place, and 
spoke the words which whoso says shall never be confounded, and 
they are: ‘There is no force and no virtue but in God the Most 
High, the Almighty!’ Whilst he was riding on, and he in great 
fear of the wild beasts, behold the trees thinned and the moon lighted 
up, before his eyes, a meadow as it were one of the meadows of 
Paradise ; and he heard therein a murmuring of talk and pleasant 
laughter, such as ravishes the hearts of men. So King Sherkan dis- 
mounted and tied his horse to a tree, and went forward a little way 
till he came to a stream of running water andsheard the voice of a 
woman talking and saying in Arabic, ‘ By the virtue of the Messiah, 
this is not fair of you! but whoso speaks a word, I will throw her 
down and bind her with her girdle.’ So Sherkan followed in the 
direction of the voice, till he came to the end of the wood, and he 
looked and behold, a river running, and gazelles frisking, and wild 
animals pasturing and birds with their several voices expressing joy 
and gladness; and the place was embroidered with all manner of 
flowers and green herbs, and it was as says the poet :— 

Earth has no fairer spot than this, with all its blooming flowers And all the 
gently-running streams that wander o’er its face. 


It is indeed the handiwork of God omnipotent, Thé Lord of every noble gift 
and Giver of all grace! 


And Sherkan looked and saw in the midst of the meadow a 
monastery, and within the enclosure a high citadel rising in the air 
in the light of the moon; and from the middle of the monastery 
issued a stream that ran down to join the river, across a garden-lawn, 
where sat a lady, with ten damsels like moons round hey, all virgins, 
clad with dresses and ornaments such as dazzled the eyes—as says 
the poet :— 
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The meadow glitters with the troops Of lovely ones that wander there ; 

Its grace and beauty doubled are By these that are so passing fair ; 

Virgins that, with their swimming gait, The hearts of all that see ensnare : 

Upon whose necks, like trails of grapes, Stream down the tresses of their 
hair; 

Proudly they walk, with eyes that dart The shafts and arrows of despair ; 

And all the champions of the world Are slain by their seductive air. 


And Sherkan looked at the ten girls and saw in their midst a lady 
like the moon at its full, with ringleted hair and shining forehead, 
great black eyes and curling brow-locks, perfect in person and 
attributes, as says the poet :— 


Her beauty beamed on me, with glances wonder-bright : The slender Syrian 
spears are not so straight and slight. 

She laid her veil aside, and lo! her cheeks rose-red! All manner loveliness 
was in their sweetest sight. 

The locks that o’er her brow fell down were like the night, From out of 
which there shines a morning of delight. 


The short stories that follow will give some idea of the 
power of simple and effective narration, of which the collection 
affords so many instances. What can be more poignant in its 
sad simplicity than the first, which appears to be an unadorned 
account of an incident which actually happened in the reign of 
the Khalif Mutawekkil, and is put into the mouth of a well- 
known man of letters of the time ? 


THE MAD LOVER. 


(Quoth Aboulabbas el Moberred) I set out one day with a company 
of friends on an occasion to El Berid, and we travelled on till we 
reached the Monastery of Heraclius, in whose shade we alighted. 
Presently a man came out to us and said, ‘ There are madmen in the 
monastery, and amongst them one who discourses most eloquently : 
you will all be astounded at his speech.’ We went into the mo- 
nastery and saw in one of the cells a man seated on a leather mat, 
with his head uncovered and his eyes fixed on the wall. So we 
saluted him, and he returned our salute without looking at us: and 
the attendant said, ‘ Repeat some verses, for when he hears verses he 
speaks.’ So I repeated the following verses :— 

O best of all the race that Eve gave birth unto, Except for thee the world 
would be nor sweet nor bright ; 


Thou'rt he whose face if God unveils to any man, Eternity is his; his hair 
shall ne’er grow white. 


When he heard this he turned towards us and repeated the fol- 
lowing verses :— 
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God indeed knows that I am sore afflicted: I suffer so, I cannot tell the 
whole : 

I have two souls—one in this place is dwelling, Another country holds my 
second soul. 

Meseems the absent one is like the present, And wearies under the same 
weight of dole. 


And he said: ‘ Have I said well or ill?’ Said I, ‘ Thou hast said 
well and excellent well.’ Then he put out his hand and topk up a 
stone that lay beside him : and we thought that he was about to throw 
it at us and fled from him: but he began to beat his breast with it 
violently and said to us, ‘ Fear not, but draw near and listen to me.’ 
So we came back, and he repeated the following verses :— 


When they mount their female camels just before the break of day, And the 
male ones hurry after with the ardour of desire, 

And my eyes perceive my loved one through the crannies of the wall, I ex- 
claim with streaming eyelids and a heart for love on fire, 

‘ Turn, thou leader of the camels, let me bid my love farewell!’ Inher absence 
and desertion, life and hope in me expire. 

Never, never have I broken troth and plighted love with her. O that troth- 
plight ! Would I knew that she had kept her faith entire ! 


Then he looked at me and said, ‘ Dost thou know what has 
become of her?’ Said I, ‘ Yes, she is dead ; God have mercy on her !’ 
And his face changed, and he sprang to his feet and cried out, ‘ How 
knowest thou she is dead?’ Said I, ‘If she were alive, she would not 
have left thee here.’ He said, ‘ By Allah, thou art right, and I do 
not care to live after her.’ Then his flesh quivered and he fell for- 
ward on his face; and we ran up to him and shook him, but found 
him dead ; may the mercy of God be on him!’ And we wondered at 
this, and mourned sore for him and laid him out and buried him. 
When I returned to Baghdad, I went in to the Khalif E] Mutawek- 
kil, and he saw traces of tears on my face and sajd, ‘ What is this?’ 
So I told him what had happened, and it was grievous on him, and 
he said, ‘ What moved thee to deal thus with him? By Allah, hadst 
thou not grieved for him, I had blamed thee.’ And he mourned for 
the dead man the rest of the day. 


The following story is a fervid little conte bleu, which has 
some resemblance to the medieval legend of Saint Dorothy :— 


THE APPLES OF PARADISE. 


(Quoth Abou Bekr ben Mohammed el Ambari) I left Ambar 
upon a journey to Amourieh in the land of Roum,' and alighted mid- 
way at the monastery of Envar, adjoining a village near Amourieh ; 
and there came out to me the superior of the monastery, whose name 
was Abd-ul-Musyh,? and brought me into the convent. There I 

1 Anatolia. 
2 Servant of Christ: 
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found forty monks who entertained me that night with the most 
liberal hospitality ; and I never saw such piety and learning as 
amongst them. Next morning | left them and went on to Amourieh, 
where I did my business and returned to Ambar, without again 
visiting the monastery. Next year it fell out that I made the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, and whilst I was making the enjoined revolutions 
round the Kaabeh, behold! I saw Abd-ul-Musyh the monk also 
going round the Holy House, and with him five of his brother-monks. 
When I had assured myself that it was indeed he, I accosted him and 
said to him, ‘ Art thou not Abd-ul-Musyh the monk 1’ He replied, 
‘Not so; Iam Abdullah er Ragheb.’ ' And I began to kiss his white 
hairs and to weep: then I took him by the hand and led him toa 
retired part of the Holy House and said to him, ‘ Tell me the manner 
of thy conversion to Islam.’ Said he, ‘It is a wonder of wonders, 
Know that, not long after thy visit to us,a company of Muslim 
monks halted outside the village where stands our monastery, and 
sent one of their number, a young man, to buy food for them in the 
market. So he entered the village and saw in the market a Chris- 
tian woman selling bread, who was most fair of face, and fell there 
and then so passionately in love with her, that his senses failed him 
and he fell down in a swoon. When he recovered, he returned to his 
companions and told them what had happened and said to them, “ Go 
on your way: I remain here.” And they blamed him and exhorted 
him, but he paid no heed to them ; so at last they left him and went 
on. And he returned to the village and sat down at the door of the 
woman’s shop. After a while she asked him what he wanted, and he 
told her that he had fallén in love with her. Atthis, she turned her 
back upon him, but he remained in the same position three days, 
without tasting food and with his eyes fixed on her face. At last, 
when she saw that he would not go away, she went to her relatives 
and informed them of the matter ; and they set the boys of the village 
on him, who threw stones at him and broke his ribs and cut his head 
open; but for all this he would not move. So the people of the 
village resolved to kill him; but one of them came to me and told me 
of his condition, and I went out to him and found him lying on the 
ground bleeding and insensible. So I wiped the blood from his face 
and carried him to the convent, where I bound up his wounds and he 
remained with me fourteen days. But as soon as he could walk, he 
left us and returned to the door of the shop and sat gazing on the 


woman. When she caught sight of him, she came up to him and 


said, “* By Allah, thou movest me to pity! If thou wilt enter my 

faith, I will marry thee.” But he answered, “God forbid that I 

should put off the Faith of the Unity of God and enter the religion 

of idolatry!” Said she, ‘“ Then.go away and leave me in peace,” He 

replied, “ My heart will not obey me.” Then she turned her face away 
1 The willing servant of God. 
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from him. Presently the boys found him out and began to throw 
stones at him; and he fell on his foo, saying, “ Verily God is my 
helper, who sent down the Book and who protects the devout!” At 
this juncture I sallied forth and drove away the boys and lifted his 
head from the ground and heard him say, “ O my God, unite me.with 
her in Paradise!” Then I took him up in my arms, to carry him to 
the monastery, but he died before I could reach it. So I duga grave 
for him without the village and buried him there. 

‘In the middle of the following night, the people of the village 
heard the damsel give a terrible cry, and she in her bed. So they 
ran to her to know what was the matter, and she said: “ Whilst I 
was asleep methought the young Muslim who died to-day came in 
to me and took me by the hand and carried me to the gate of 
Paradise ; but when we came thither, the porter would not allow me 
to enter, saying : ‘It is forbidden to unbelievers to enter the Para- 
dise of God.’ So I embraced Islam at his hands, and entered with 
him, and saw in Paradise palaces and trees such as I cannot describe 
to you. And he carried me to a pavilion of diamonds and said : 
‘This is my palace and thine; nor will I enter it, except with thee : 
but after five nights thou shalt be with me therein, so God will.’ 
Then he put bis hand to a tree that grew at the door of the pavilion, 
and plucked therefrom two apples and gave them to mnie, and said to 
me: ‘ Kat the one and keep the other, that the monks may see it.’ 
So I ate one of them ; never did I taste aught more exquisite. Then he 
took me by the hand and carried me back to my house ; and when I 
awoke, I found the taste of the first apple in my mouth and the 
other in my hand.” ‘Then she brought out thé apple, and it shone in 
the darkness like a sparkling star. So they carried her to the 
monastery, and she repeated to us her vision and showed us the 
apple; never had we seen its like among the fruits of this world. 
And I took a knife and cut the apple into as many pieces as we 
were folk in company; and never knew we aught more delicious 
than its taste or more ravishing than its scent, and we said: “ Surely 
Satan has been deluding her, to seduce her from her faith.” Then 
they took her and went away; and she abstained from eating and 
drinking for five days. When the fifth night came, she rose from 
her bed and went forth the village to the grave of the young Muslim, 
and laid herself down upon it and died. 

‘Now the people knew not what had become of her; but on the 
morrow there came to the village two old Muslims clad in hair-cloth, 
and with them two women in like raiment, and they said : “O people 
of the village, ye have amongst you one of the friénds of the Most 
High God, and she died in the Faith of Salvation,’ and we claim her 
against you.” So the damsel’s family sought for her and found her 
lying dead on the young Muslim’s tomb, and said: “ This our com- 


1 Din ul Islam. 
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panion died in our faith, and we will pay her the last offices.” Said the 
two old men: “ Nay, but she died a Muslim ;” and the dispute waxed 
hot between them. Then said one of the two Muslims: “ Let this 
be the test of her faith. Let the forty monks of the monastery unite 
their strength and try and lift her from the grave, and if they 
succeed, then she died a Nazarene; and if not, one of us will come 
and lift her up, and if he succeeds, then she died in the Faith of 
Salvation.” To this the villagers agreed and fetched the forty monks, 
and some of the strongest tried to move her, but could not. Then 
we tied a great rope round her middle and pulled at it with all our 
might, but the rope snapped in sunder, and she did not stir; and the 
people of the village came up and joined their efforts to ours, but 
could not move her from her place. At last, when all our devices 
had failed, we said to one of the two old Muslims: “ Come thou and 
lift her.” So he went up to her and threw his mantle over her, and 
said: ‘In the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful and of 
the Faith of the Prophet of God, with whom be peace and salvation !” 
Then he put his hand to her and lifted her up with ease ; and he and 
his companion bore her away to a cave hard by, where the two 
women washed her and shrouded her. Then the two old men 
prayed over her and bore her to the young Muslim’s grave and 
buried her by his side and went their way. And we were witness 
of all this. And when we were alone with each other we said among 
ourselves : “ Of a verity, Truth is most worthy to be followed ;” for 
indeed the truth had been publicly manifested to us, and it is 
impossible to have a clearer proof of the truth of Islam than what 
we had seen that day with our own eyes. So I and all the monks 
embraced the Faith of Salvation, and so did all the people of the 
village ; and we sent to the people of Mesopotamia for a doctor of 
the Law, to instruct us in the tenets of Islam and the precepts of the 
faith. So they sent us a pious man, who taught us the doctrines of 
Islam and the service of God; and we are now in great well-being. 
To God be the praise and the thanks !” 


The last is, I should say, of distinctly Christian origin, and 
was probably suggested by some vague reminiscence of the 
hermits of the Thebaid. 


THE FERRYMAN OF THE NILE AND THE HERMIT. 


(Quoth a certain pious man) I was once a ferryman on the Nile, 
and used to ply between the eastern and the western banks. One day, as 
I was sitting in my boat waiting for custom, there came up to me an 
old man of a bright countenance and saluted me, and I returned his 
salutation; and he said to me, ‘ Wilt thou give me to eat and ferry 
me over for the love of God?’ Said I, ‘ Willingly.’ So he entered 
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the boat, and I rowed him over to the other side. Now he was clad 
in a patched gown, and had in his hand a gourd-bottle and a staff. 
When he was about to land, he said to me, ‘ Wilt thou undertake 
a trust forme?’ Said I,‘ What is it?’ Said he, ‘Know that God 
has revealed to me that my end is at hand; so I wish thee to come 
hither to-morrow at the hour of noon, and thou wilt find me dead 
under that tree. Wash me, and fold me in the shroud thou wilt find 
under my head, and bury me in the sand, after thou hast prayed over 
me; and keep my gown and bottle and staff, till some one comes to 
thee and asks for them—then deliver them to him.’ And he went 
away, and left me wondering at what he had said. Next day, I forgot 
his injunction until the afternoon, when I hastened to the appointed 
spot and found him lying dead under the tree, with a new shroud 
under his head exhaling a fragrance of musk. So I washed him 
and shrouded him and prayed over him, and dug a hole in the 
sand and buried him. Then [ took the gown and bottle and 
staff, and rowed back to the west side and went home, for it was 
night. Next morning, as soon as the gates were opened, there 
came to me a young man, whom [ had known as a lewd fellow, 
dressed in handsome clothes and his hands stained with henna, and 
said to me, ‘ Art thou not so-and-so the ferryman?’ Said I, ‘ Yes.’ 
And he said, ‘Give me what thou hast for me.’ Said I, ‘ What is 
that?’ Said he, ‘ The gown, the bottle and the staff.’ And [I said, 
‘Who told thee to come to me for them?’ Said he, ‘I know nothing 
save that I was present yesterday night at the wedding of one of my 
friends and spent the whole night singing and making merry. At 
last I lay down to sleep, and, behold, I saw in a dream a man who 
said to me, “ God has taken such an one the hermit to himself, and has 
appointed thee to fill his place: so go to so-and-so, the ferryman, and 
take of him the dead man’s gown and bottle and staff, that he left 
with him for thee.”’ So I fetched them and gave them to him; and 
he took off his clothes and put on the gown, and took the gourd 
in one hand and the staff in the other, and went his way. And I 
began to weep for wonder and pity; but that night, whilst I was 
asleep, the Lord of Glory (blessed and exalted be He!) appeared to 
me in a dream, and said to me, ‘O my son, is it grievous to thee that 
I have granted to one of my servants to return unto me? Verily, it 
is of my bounty to him in relieving him from the things of this world.’ 


‘The Thousand and One Nights’ contain a very large 
quantity of verse, distributed throughout the various tales, 
especially in those of distinctly Egyptian origin, such as ‘ Zeyn 
el Mewassif’ and ‘ Noureddin and the Frank Princess Miriam.’ 

' Some of the stories such as ‘Hassan of El Basreh and the King’s 


Daughter of the Jinn,’ the ‘Queen of the Serpents,’ the ‘ Enchanted Horse,’ 
‘Jelkand and Shimas,’ and others (mainly of ‘Persian or Indian origin), con- 
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It is of the most various quality, ranging from high beauty to 
the utmost baldness. It rarely answers to our idea of the verse 
usually inserted in narrative fiction, and contains little that 
can be described as songs. Its quality is often rhetorical rather 
than lyrical, and it appears frequently to have been inserted 
somewhat in the same way as we should use engravings or 
woodcuts, to illustrate and explain the prose text. It is 
often made use of to express a sudden emotion or exaltation of 
sentiment on the part of the personages introduced, much as 
the prose in Shakspeare’s and other plays of the Elizabethan era 
rises occasionally into blank or rhymed verse, under stress of in- 
creased elevation or intensity of thought and feeling. Many 
of the verses are by noted poets such as El Hariri, El Asmaee, 
El Motanebbi, El Welhan, Abou Nawwas, Behaeddin Zuhair, 
Uteyeh, Es Senefi, En Nawaji, &c. &c., whilst othere are mere 
rhymed or quasi-rhymed amplifications of the prose text, and 
seem to have been composed for the purpose by the compilers or 
the various copyists through whose hands the work must have 
passed. It is, by the way, a noteworthy fact and one which 
tells strongly against Von Hammer’s theory of the Persian 
origin of the collection, that no single extract or translation from 
Persian verse is, to the best of my belief, known to exist in it. 
Before proceeding to cite specimens of the verse of ‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights,’ it is perhaps well to give a rough 
outline of the principles upon which the prosody of the Arabs is 
founded. The invariable unit, upon which Arabic (and Persian) 
verse is built, is the bedt or line (usually but improperly trans- 
lated ‘couplet’). The word beit signifies literally ‘a house,’ 
but by analogy ‘a tent ’ (and from this we may fairly conclude 
at least this fundamental part of Arabic prosody to have origi- 
nated with the Bedouins or Arabs of the desert, as it is only 
they who would be likely to call a tent a house), the verse being 
whimsically regarded by the Arabs as an edifice; and this 
simile is carried out in the nomenclature of the different parts 
of the line, one foot being called ‘a tent-pole,’ another a ‘ tent- 
peg, and the two hemistichs of the verse being known as the 
folds or leaves of the double door of the tent. Each beit is 
divided into two hemistichs of equal length, each containing 
two, three or four feet, of two, three or four syllables, and the 


tain little or none, whilst in others,-page after page is occupied by poetry, 


nearly a fifth part of the two Egyptian stories cited above being taken up 
w th verse, 
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whole verse is known as a tetrameter, hexameter or octameter, 
according as it contains four, six or eight feet, or from sixteen to 
thirty-two syllables. 

A peculiarity of Arabic verse is the excess of long syllables 
over short and the absence of the dactyl and dibrach, the 
swiftest feet in use among Europeans: a characteristic which 
produces a graver and more stately movement of the rhythm 
than is common in European poetry. I should perhaps, how- 
ever, observe that the qualifications ‘long’ and ‘short’ are 
somewhat empirically applied to the syllables of Arabic feet, 
as their quantities appear to be hardly appreciable to an 
European ear—the ‘long, in particular, being of a shift- 
ing character, so much so indeed that certain readers of the 
Koran are said to have been known to make use of no less than 
seven varieties of this quantity. This being the case, it has 
been suggested by the eminent French orientalist, M. Stanislas 
Guiraud, that musical notation should be applied to the deter- 
mining of the Arabic rhythms; but notwithstanding the inge- 
nuity and ability of his treatise on the subject, his tentatives do 
not as yet appear to have brought about any very definite result. 
The distinguished scholar Professor Palmer (who adds to his 
high scholastic attainments a literary faculty and a gift of 
graceful and polished versification rare indeed in scholars) has 
indeed endeavoured, to reproduce in English the precise rhythm 
and accent of Arabic verse; but he himself acknowledges the 
experiment to be an unsuccessful one, and pronounces against 
the feasibility of representing Oriental metres by a similar 
arrangement of feet and accents in English verse. The genius 
of the two languages, belonging as they do to opposite groups 
of speech-forms, presents no point of union; and it seems to 
me therefore that the only satisfactory way of rendering Arabic 
poetry into English verse is to content oneself generally with 
observing the exterior form of the stanza, the movement of the 
rhyme and (as far as possible) the identity in number of the 
syllables composing the beits. : 

The principal Arabic metres are sixteen in number, each 
subdivided by numerous variations; and it may, perhaps, be 
interesting to note here the somewhat whimsical names given to 
them in the East. The generic name given to them is Behr, 
literally sea, but by analogy the space comprised within the 
walls of a tent—thus continuing the metaphor before mentioned ; 
and they are distinguished individually as the long, the extended, 
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the open, the copious, the perfect, the trilling, the tremulous, 
the running, the swift, the flowing, the light, the analogous, the 
improvised, the curtailed, the approximative and the consecu- 
tive. I should perhaps mention here that the system of Arabic 
prosody is said to have been invented by one Khalil, a gram- 
marian, and to have been suggested to him by the strokes of a 
blacksmith’s hammer upon an anvil: not the most promising 
combination of circumstance for the birth of so important a 
branch of art. 

The principal form used in Arabic poetry is the Aesideh, prac- 
tically identical with the better-known form of the Ghazel or love- 
song pai excellence, with the exception that the latter is limited 
to eighteen bets or verses, and must contain the name of the poet 
in the last bet. The Kesideh may be either tetrametric, hexa- 
metric, or octametric, and is built upon a single rhyme, the two 
hemistichs of the first bect rhyming with each other and with 
the second hemistich of each succeeding beit to the end of the 
poem, however long it may be. It is a curious fact that the 
same prohibition of enjambement or the carrying on of the 
sense from one verse (or pair of hemistichs) to another obtains 
in Arabic as in French classic verse, it being considered a fault 
not to complete the sense in the one verse. It is allowable to 
repeat the same rhyming word, but (according to the strict laws 
of prosody) not unless seven verses intervene between the repe- 
titions. However, this and the preceding rule are constantly 
violated by Arabic poets, who appear to have little scruple in 
repeating the rhyming word whenever it suits them, and in 
Persian verse (whose laws are essentially the same as those of 
Arabic prosody) the license is still greater, the same word in the 
same sense being allowed to form the rhyme throughout a whole 
ghazel. The Kesideh is the form which most frequently occurs 
in *The Thousand and One Nights.’ The following is a specimen : 


Lady of beauty, that dost take all hearts with thy disdain, And kill’st with 
stress of love the souls that sigh for thee in vain, 

If thou recall me not to mind beyond our parting day, God knows the thought 
of thee with me for ever shall remain. 

Thou smitest me with cruel words, that yet are dear to me; Wilt thou one 
day vouchsafe to me thy sweetest sight again ? 

I had not thought the ways of Love were languishment and woe And stress of 
soul, before, alas ! to love thee I was fain. 

Even my foes have ruth on me and pity my distress; But thou, O heart of 
steel, wilt ne’er have mercy on my pain ! 

By God, although I die, I’ll ne’er be comforted for thee! Though Love itself 
should fail, my love shall never pass or wane | 
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Another form which is of frequent occurrence in the collec- 
tion is the Kitat or Fragment. It is formed in precisely the 
same manner as the Avesideh, with the exception that the two 


hemistichs of the first bect do not rhyme with each other. Here 
is a specimen of this form :— 


Thou makest fair the thought in thee, when that the days are fair, And fearest 
not the unknown ills that Fate to thee may bring; 

The nights are calm and safe to thee; thou art deceived by them, For in the 
peace of night is born full many a troublous thing. 

Lo! in the skies are many stars, no one can tell their tale; But to the sun and 
moon alone eclipse brings darkening. 

The earth bears many a pleasant herb, and many a plant and tree; But none 
are stoned save only those to which the fair fruits cling, 

Look on the sea, and how the waifs float up upon the foam; But in its deepest 
depths of blue the pearls have sojourning. 


The only other verse-form that occurs with any frequency is 
the Mukhemmes or Cinquain, a succession of stanzas, cach 
formed of two beits and a hemistich, the five hemistichs of the 
first strophe having the same rhyme, the first four hemistichs 
of the succeeding stanzas taking a new rhyme independent! of 
the first, and the fifth hemistich rhyming with the first strophe 
to the end of the poem. Another form of the Mukhemmes also 
occurs, which differs only from the first in that the last hemi- 
stichs of the stanzas rhyme with each other only, independently 
of the first stanza. Here is a specimen of the first form :— 


I strove to hide the load that Love on me did lay. In vain; and sleep from me 
for aye is fled away. 

Since that wanhope doth press my heart both night and day,I cry aloud 
‘O Fate, hold back thy hand, I pray ! 

For all my soul is sick with anguish and dismay.’ 

If that the Lord of Love were just indeed to me, Sleep had not fled my eyes 
by his unkind decree. 

Have pity, sweet, on one that is for love of thee Worn out and wasted sore, 
that once was rich and free, 

Now humbled and cast down by Love from his array. 

Thy foes cease not to speak thee ill. I heed not,I; But stopmyear to them, 
and give them back the lie, 

I'll keep my troth with her I love until I die. ‘Love me afar,’ she said ; and 
I must needs comply. 

Enough. Fate blinds the sight of those who are its prey. 


The following is a specimen of the second form of the 
Mukhenvmes :— 


Who says to thee ‘The first of love is free,’ Tell him, ‘ Not so;’ but on the 
contrary : 
‘Tis all constraint, wherein no blame can be. History, indeed, attests this 
verity ; 
’Tis the good coin that’s ever falsified. 
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Say, if thou wilt, ‘The taste of pain is sweet,’ Or to be spurned by Fortune’s 
flying feet, 
Talk of whatever makes the heart to beat For grief or gladness, fortune or 
defeat ; 
’T wixt hope and fear I tarry stupefied. 
But as for him whose happy days are light, Fair maids whose lips with smiles 
are ever bright, 
“weet with the fragrant breath of their delight, Who has his will, unhindered 
of despite, 
‘Tis not with him that craven fear should bide. 


The Muweshih or Ballad is another form which occurs in 
‘The One Thousand and One Nights.’ It is, perhaps, the most 
complicated verse-form in the language, and is said to have been 
invented by the Muslim poets of Spain, shortly after the Con- 
quest, and to have been adopted from them by their brethren of 
Egypt and Syria. It consists of a succession of three-line stanzas, 
in the first of which all six hemistichs end with the same rhyme. 
In the second and succeeding stanzas, the first line and the first 
hemistich of the second line take a new rhyme; but the second 
hemistich of the second line resumes the rhyme of the first 
stanza, and is followed by the third line of the latter, serving as 
a refrain to each stanza of the poem, which is often of con- 
siderable length. Here is a specimen of this elegant form ' :— 


O Censor of Love! Thou that art bright as the day, Fortunate, clad with 
delight as the trees in May! 

If Fate with its cruel hand should thee assay, Then wilt thou taste of its bitter 
cup and say, 

Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fires is 
burnt anay. 


But to-day thou art safe as yet from his fell commands, And his perfidy holds 
thee not in its iron bands ; 

So scoff not at those that languish beneath his hands And cry, for excess of 
passion and great dismay, — 

Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fires is 
burnt away. 


Be not of those that look on Love with disdain, But rather excuse and pity 
the lovers’ pain, 

Lest thou be bound one day in the self-same chain, And drink of the self- 
same bitter draught as they. 

Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fires 78 
burnt anay. 


I, too, of old was empty of heart and free, And lay down to rest in peace till 
I met with thee. 

The taste of the sleepless nights was strange to me, Till Love did beckon and 
I must needs obey. 

Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fires 4s 
burnt away. 





' Want of space necessitates the omission of three stanzas of this poem. 
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There is none that can tell of Love and its bitterness Save he that is sick and 
weak for its long excess, 

He who has lost his reason for love-distress, Whose drink is the bitter dregs 
of his own dismay. 

Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fire is 
burnt anay. 


How many a lover watches the darksome night, His eyes forbidden the taste 
of sleep’s delight ! 

How many whose tears, like rivers adown a height, Course down their cheeks ! 
How many are they that say : 


Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fires is 
burnt anay. 


Alack for the man among men that loves like me, And watches the wings of 
the night through the shadows flee ! 


Who drowns in his own despair as it were a sea, Who cries in the stress of an 
anguish without allay, 


Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fires is 
burnt anay. 


Whom hath not Love stricken and wounded indeed? Who has been aye from 
his easy fetters freed ? 

Whose life is empty of Love, and who succeed In winning their hearts’ de- 
light without affray ? 


Alas for Love and out on his whole array! My heart with his flaming fires is 
burnt anay. 


Other forms of the Muweshih exist, but the above is the 
only one to be found in‘ The Thousand and One Nights.’ Single 
lines are of frequent occurrence, which are apparently ¢ blank ’ 
(that is to say, the two hemistichs of which do not rhyme with 
each other), but this is only apparent, as the verses in question 
are nothing more than the commencing lines of a Kita or 
an extract from that form of poem or from a Kesideh, blank 
verse having no existence in Arabic poetry. 

Many of the existing treatises upon Arabic prosody appear to 
have been written almost exclusively for grammarians and others 
to whom the mechanism of Oriental verse is but a matter of 
scientific and theoretic interest ; and indeed the state of mind 

ithe general reader who ‘has toiled through the obscure and 
erabbed dissertations of such learned authorities as Freytag, De 
Sacy, &c., runs considerable risk, it seems to me, of resembling 
that of the hero of an amusing Persian story, which I cannot 
resist the temptation of reproducing here in an abridged form. 

A traveller, on arriving at the gates of a certain town in 
Persia, overtook a very old man of venerable appearance, who was 
hobbling along with the aid of a staff, and at the same time 
reading a book, which absorbed and affected him to such an 
extent that he was weeping copiously. The traveller accosted 
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him and asked him what ailed him, to which he replied that he 
was engaged in reading the Koran, and was so affected by its 
eloquence and beauty of diction, that he could not refrain from 
weeping for pleasure. * You say well ;’ replied the traveller, * but 
at your age, yo must have been so long and so well acquainted 
with its beauties, that your admiration should surely have had 
time become less impulsive.’ ‘ That is true;’ said the old 
man, ‘ but what specially concerns me is, that when I consider 
certain passages with attention, I cannot help feeling that, if 
the Prophet had listened more attentively to the revelations 
made to him by the Angel Gabriel, he would have transmitted to 
us, in many respects, the exact contrary of his actual injunctions.’ 
Said the traveller,‘ Perhaps you are right; but why afflict 
yourself? Let it suffice you to do what is right without 
troubling yourself about the errors that the Prophet may have 
made.’ But the old man paid no heed to him; on the contrary, 
his distress appeared to redouble, and he began to weep more 
violently than ever, and cried out, wringing his hands, ‘If it 
were only that dolt of a Prophet that is to blame! But is it 
not too plain, in a score of places, that Gabriel himself did not 
understand the simplest word of what Allah dictated to him ?’ 
Here the traveller burst out laughing, and was about to answer 
the old man and repeat his exhortations to patience; but they 
had now reached the interior of the town, and the latter turned 
down an alley without taking leave of his companion, who heard 
him muttering as he went, ‘ But that is not the worst of it! It 
would not matter so much if it were only the Prophet and Gabriel 
that did not know what they were saying ; but when it is evident 
that Allah Himself . . . . . Here he disappeared round 
a corner, and the rest of the sentence was lost. 

I have already remarked upon the little that has been ascer- 
tained concerning the origin of the work ; and it is a still more 
remarkable fact in view of the ever-increasing popularity of 
Galland’s version, that no complete or satisfactory translation 
should, to the best of my knowledge, have been produced in any 
European language, during the very long interval that has 
elapsed since the first introduction of the Tales into Europe. 
The only versions with which I am acquainted, that are worthy 
of serious notice, are those of Messrs. Habicht and Fleischer 
(Breslau, 1843), that of Dr. Weil (Stuttgart, 1871), that of Mr. 
Lane, and the unfinished one of Mr. Torrens (Calcutta), compris- 
ing only the first fifty Nights. The Breslau version, besides 
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adopting without alteration all the spurious tales introduced by 
Galland, omits many of the genuine ones and inserts in their 
place a number of tedious and uninteresting stories from 
such factitious collections as ‘Les Mille et Un Jours’ and 
the pretended continuation of Galland’s edition, cooked up by 
Cazotte from Persian and Turkish sources, a collection thoroughly 
unworthy of the brilliant author of ‘Le Diable Amoureux.’ Dr. 
Weil’s version, perhaps on the whole the best completed translation 
in existence, is still very imperfect and unsatisfactory; and Mr. 
Lane’s translation, whilst possessing the most eminent scientific 
and scholastic merits, pays too little attention to those literary 
praces of style and diction that are at least as indispensable to 
the success of a work of translation of such a kind as accuracy 
and scholarship. His constant use of unfamiliar Arabic words 
in the text of the stories, and his system of spelling and accentua- 
tion (whilst rigidly correct from the scientific point of view) are 
quite enough to render his work difficult to the ordinary reader; 
and he has limited himself so strictly to the mere rendering into 
English of Arabic idioms, that his version too frequently presents 
a crabbed and foreign aspect which cannot fail to be very repel- 
ling to the majority of readers. Indeed, I myself remember, 
when a boy, first coming across his version, then (1859 or 1860) in 
its second edition, and seizing upon it with all the eagerness of a 
youthful lover of * The Arabian Nights,’ only to be quickly repelled 
and disheartened by the cramped and unfamiliar style, and the 
inartistic expedients to which the translator is constantly driven, 
in the endeavour to realise his double aim of producing a book 
that should at once be a scientific and a popular one; and I 
have since often heard the remark from cultivated persons, that 
Mr. Lane’s version is unreadable. 

Another feature of his edition, which would alone deprive 
it of any claim to finality, is the very sweeping omissions he 
deemed necessary, with (what seems to me) for the most part, 
very insufficient reason. The original text contains in round 
numbers 200 stories of all lengths, from an anecdote of half 
a page to a history of 300 pages. Of these Mr. Lane chose to 
omit about 100, er more (in quantity) than one half of the 
entire work, and amongst them some of the finest and most charac- 
teristic portions of the collection. Again, those of the shorter 
stories that he has retained, he has most unadvisedly, as it seems 
to me, thrown into the notes, and has (with a stiil greater error 
of taste) broken through the original scheme of the work, and, 
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altogether abandoning the system of Nights, has arbitrarily 
divided his version into chapters. I may perhaps be accused of 
presumption in thus venturing to criticise (although from a 
purely literary point of view) the work of a scholar of Euro- 
pean fame, whom as an Orientalist and a man of keen observation 
and high intelligence I cannot but recognise as of the highest 
rank ; but whilst fully admitting the great scientific value of his 
labours and the admirable nature of the notes into which he 
condenses so great and varied a knowledge of Oriental literature 
and manners, [ cannot but feel that his reputation will rest upon 
his valuable book on the Modern Egyptians and his admirable 
Dictionary, rather than upon his translation of ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights.’ Had his purely literary faculties been equal 
to his scholastic ones, he could, there is no doubt, have given us 
the classical and definitive version of that work. Mr. Torrens’ 
edition, on the contrary, notwithstanding the occurrence of a few 
Hibernicisms and errors in taste and style and a somewhat weak 
and characterless rendering of the verse, fulfils many of the 
conditions of a satisfactory translation ; and had it been com- 
pleted, it would not have been necessary to look further for 
a fairly perfect and classical version. 

One of the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
translator of a work like ‘The Thousand and One Nights’ 
must always be the difficulty of dealing in a satisfactory fashion 
with the proper names that so abound in it. Mr. Lane has 
rendered these in exact accordance with the Arabic pronuncia- 
tion (or rather with that peculiar to the Arabs of Egypt): a 
method which from the purely scientific point of view has much 
to recommend it; but for my own part, I confess I fail to see 
what end is served, in a version intended not for scholars alone, 
but for the general public, by substituting for words that have 
become an integral part of the English language (and which 
besides in general fairly represent the original form) such as 
Cadi, Bedouin, Armenia, Vizier, Khalif, Genie, Palestine 
Mecea, Medina, Azerbijan, &c., such crude transliterations as 
Kadee, Bedawee, Irmeeneeyeh, Wuzeer, Khaleefeh, Jinnee, 
Falasteen, Mekkeh, El Medineh, Adherbeejan, &e. I have, 
indeed, myself in the course of these articles made use of the 
word ‘El Basreh, the exact transliteration of the name of the 
town known as Balsora or Bassora, but I am nevertheless 
doubtful whether it would not be preferable to employ, in a 
version meant for the general reading public, the approximative 
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form of the name which has so long been familiar to all; and 
who would not shrink from the logical issue of the literal 
system involved in rechristening such familiar cities as Aleppo, 
Damascus, Alexandria, Rosetta, Cairo, &c. by their transliterated 
names of Heleb, Demeshk, Iskenderieh, Reshid, El Kahireh or 
Misr, &.? It seems to me that we might with equal reason be 
expected to write Leghorn Livorno, Florence Firenze, Lisbon 
Lisboa, Spain Espana, Algiers El Jezireh, Morocco El Mughreb, 
Munich Miinchen, and so on with hundreds of other familiar 
names which have become altered in the process of assimilation. 

Again: there are at least four or five different systems, each 
peculiar to one or other Muslim country, of pronouncing Arabic 
words, and I do not see what claim the Egyptian method has to 
preference over the others. If we take the well-known word 
‘vizier’ as an example, we find a most distracting conflict of 
authorities on the subsidiary question of the way in which it 
should be spelt. Mr. Lane writes it wezger, Mr. Torrens wuzeer, 
another scholar wazir, others vezeer or wizir. Who is to 
decide when such ‘doctors disagree’? However, the question 
appears to me to be really one of convenience. The first duty of 
a translator, who does not intend to write a mere scholastic 
manual or book of reference, is that his work should be readable 
or (to quote the dictum of Théophile Gautier as to the first 
essential of painting), ‘qu’il ne fasse point horreur,’ that it 
should not be repulsive; and scientific exactness must neces- 
sarily be often sacrificed to this consideration. I am inclined 
therefore to think that, in a popular or literary version of ‘ The 
Thousand and Oné Nights, the names of towns, places, &c., 
which have become familiar to us through trade, travel, and 
general sources other than the work itself, should be allowed to 
retain those forms to which we are accustomed, -and which 
convey an impression and represent a mental conception which 
the exact transliterations have yet to build up, the mental strain 
and general loss of grasp occasioned by the rejection of the 
familiar versions far outweighing any gain that might be 
secured by scientific precision ; whilst names of persons such as 
Haroun er Reshid, Jaafer, &c., should be as nearly as possible 
transliterated into English, short of wearying the eye of the 
general reader by the use of any complicated and (necessarily) 
immature system of accents, &c. &c., attempting to represent 
sounds or letter-groups foreign to the genius of the English 
language. Mr. Lane’s system of accents, apostrophes, diacritical 
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points, &c., whilst most valuable and satisfactory to the 
oriental scholar and the scientific philologist, is merely a hin- 
drance and an eye-sore to the general reader, and contributes 
no little to produce the unfamiliar and somewhat repulsive 
aspect to which I have already alluded as characterising his 
version. 

Again, in translating from a language the genius of which 
is so essentially opposed to that of our own, words and 
expressions are frequently met with whose meaning it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to render concisely, without resorting to the 
aid of cumbrous periphrases or loading the text with a quantity 
of notes which, however valuable from the scientific point of 
view, are almost invariably undesirable in a work of purely 
literary or fictional character. The reader of a book like ‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights’ cannot be expected to undergo a 
preparatory course of Oriental instruction before applying him- 
self to its perusal; nor should such peculiarities (perfectly 
allowable and even necessary in a work intended for a scientific 
public) be imported into or allowed to characterise a work of 
pure literature, as tend to assimilate it, in some measure, 
to the nature of a scholastic treatise or manual. The two 
styles, the artistic and the scholastic, are as incompatible as oil 
and water; and any attempt to amalgamate them will assuredly 
result in the loss (entire or partial) of the best qualities of each. 
Mr. Lane, for instance, has treated the difficulty I have above 
referred to, by introducing freely into the English text of his 
version such Arabic words as khuff (ladies’ walking-boot), kata 
(desert partridge), mastabah (stone bench), farrash (tent- 
pitcher), menn (a 2lb. weight), memlook (white slave), walee 
(governor of a city or prefect of police), micraah (scourge), 
jubbeh (gown), welee (saint or hermit), fakeeh (doctor of the 
law) litham (chin-band) mushrebiyeh (projecting lattice giving 
upon the street), zirbajeh (ragout), kwbbeh (dome or alcove), 
leewan (dais), mesjid (mosque), hodaj (camel-litter), fawee 
(snake-charmer ), and many others too numerous to mention, for 
the explanation of which the puzzled reader must refer painfully 
to far-away notes, to the continual and irritating interruption of 
his perusal of the stories, notwithstanding the fact that all (or 
almost all) of the words so treated are capable of being quite 
sufficiently rendered by satisfactory English equivalents. In 
spite of my extreme reluctance to say anything in apparent dis- 
paragement of the work of a great scholar for whose memory I 
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(in common with all who are interested in Arabic literature) 
have so great a respect, and to whose labours we all owe sv 
much, I must confess that his expedient of making the English 
text a matrix for the reception of crude nodules of untranslated 
Arabic (a fault from which Mr. Torrens is also not free) seems 
to me, from a literary point of view, a blemish of a very serious 
nature, and one which must be carefully avoided by any future 
translator of ‘The Thousand and One Nights’ who wishes to 


make his version either artistic or popular. 
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MALADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES 
BY THE CITY COMPANIES. 


On the highest authority, the Pharisec is defined as one of much 
pretension and of little work ; as one who goes about making the 
most of the little he performs, and who is untiring in his efforts 
at self-laudation, proclaiming himself the very incarnation of 
what is just and upright, and far better than those around him. 
The type found in Judea eighteen hundred years ago is still in 
existence, with all its ancient characteristics, and will, we fear, 
continue to thrive so long as humanity remains what it is. But 
we have amongst us a very curious specimen of the kind. Al- 
though it has been said with more vigour than elegance, that 
corporations have neither bodies to sutfer nor souls to be damned, 
yet corporations there are in the City of London whose conduct 
surpasses that of the ancient Pharisee as the sun outshines the 
stars. 

The City Companies—the ancient trade guilds of the City of 
London—are most anxious to impress the public with the idea 
that they are the most charitable institutions in the world, whose 
liberality knows no bounds. Their charity is not of that order 
which ¢ does good by stealth and blushes to find it fame.” They 
do not waste their light under a bushel, but proclaim their good 
deeds from every housetop, so that the populace may admire as 
they read, and exclaim, ‘ Oh, how good! how charitable!’ Not 
a five-pound note is voted by a single one of the eighty odd 
companies which is not ostentatiously advertised in every pos- 
sible newspaper. The plan adopted doubtless answers so far 
well that suspicion is disarmed, and the continuance of the 
system perpetuated. Little do the public think that this show 
of charity covers a maladministration of trusts, and a reckless 
disregard of charitable intentions such as find no parallel. The 
fact is, that in many cases these votes of money to charitable 
purposes are neither more nor less thin conscience money paid 
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by those who govern these companies, out of funds in their hands, 
which were given or acquired by the companies for charitable 
and educational purposes, but which have been so long diverted, 
that the companies now claim them as their own private property, 
with which they say they can do as they like. 

Various estimates have been given of the wealth of these 
companies. It is the general opinion that between them they 
are possessed of property of the value of about one million 
pounds a year. Out of this enormous revenue they only admit 
that they are bound to expend about a hundred thousand upon 
charitable objects. The vast surplus they claim as their own 
corporate property, for which they are not accountable to the 
Charity Commissioners. Of the administration of the 99,0271. 
which forms the aggregate of their charitable estates, they have 
to make periodical returns to the Commissioners. But no ac- 
count whatever is rendered of the greater income which is 
managed in secret by self-elective bodies, called Courts of Assis- 
tants, all knowledge of which is not only kept from the Charity 
Commissioners and the outside public, but from the freemen and 
liverymen of the guilds themselves. It must be a very fine thing 
to be a member of the court of one of the wealthy companies. 
It was with no little unction, we should think, that Alderman 
Sir James Lawrence, in defending the companies, said in the 
House of Commons, ‘ There were surplus funds as a company 
erew wealthier, and the wants of its members were satisfied.’ 
The statement elicited a cheer and some laughter, as it well 
might, in answer to which the alderman put forward boldly this 
proposition : ‘ Those companies used a corporate seal for con- 
venience, but their property was as much private property as 
was that of any member of the House, and there was nothing to 
prevent their meeting to-morrow if they chose and dividing 
every shilling among the members.’ There is very little doubt 
that this is the spirit which pervades the governing bodies of 
these companies. And from this are we not justified in inferring 
that the surpluses are used_to ‘satisfy the wants of the mem- 
bers’? Not in festivities alone; for although these are most 
lavish, they exhaust only a small proportion of the 900,000/. odd, 
which remains after the specific charities are paid. What is 
done with the surplus, none outside the charmed circle of the 
courts can know, although they may perhaps form a pretty 
accurate notion. 

On this occasion it is our purpose to confine ourselves to the 
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consideration of how the admitted charities are administered by 
these companies. 

The first proposition we make is this: that the 99,0271. does 
not represent anything like the amount whieh should be ex- 
pended in charity of one kind or another by the companies, 
The practice which has prevailed is this. Where property has 
been left to the companies upon trust to make certain payments, 
which at the time exhausted or nearly exhausted the income, 
the companies continue to pay the prescribed sums, and appro- 
priate to their own use the surplus which the ever-increasing 
value of land creates-—especially in the City, where they possess 
large estates—although in most cases it is self-evident that the 
donor clearly intended that all the income of the property should 
be applied to further the object of hissolicitude. For instance, 
where a man gave, say, a house in Walbrook to a company at a 
time when its rental was only 20/. a year, upon trust to provide 
coals for the poor of the company of the value of 16/., in such a 
case the company would show a strict desire to carry out the 
donor’s intention by scrupulously paying the 16/., and no more; 
although in the course of time the house that yielded a rental of 
only 20/. a year increased in value, so as to be let at 2001., or 
even 2,000/, a year. The difference between the 16/. and the 
increased rental, instead of being applied in charity, as was the 
intent of the giver, would be appropriated by the company to its 
own use. This surplus would not be accounted for to the Com- 
missioners, would not form a part of the 99,027/. before men- 
tioned, but would be kept out of sight as much as possible. 
This was what was discovered by the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into charities under an Act passed in 1809, 
through the laudable exertions of Lord Brougham. A graver 
indictment could never be framed against a body of men than 
the series of reports made by the Commissioners. Flagrant 
abuses everywhere abounded. Promises of improvement were 
obtained, but many of the pledges have never to this day been 
acted upon. 

More recently a Parliamentary return obtained by Lord 
Robert Montagu, which is a digest of the charities vested in the 
companies, shows that the total amount accounted for to the 
Charity Commissioners is 99,027/. This return was intended to 
elicit the value of the property in the hands of the City Com- 
panies, impressed in whole or in part with a trust character. 
But the return is painfully and studiously misleading. It gives 
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no idea of the wealth of the City Companies. It is intended to 
create the impression that the 99,027/. represents the value of 
all the charitable estates vested in the companies. Instead of 
showing the present nature and value of the property charged 
with charitable trusts, it merely gives. the amount which the 
respective companies pay in respect of the several charities. In 
many instances the sums paid by the companies vary from two 
to twenty pounds, in regard to estates of the value of hundreds 
and thousands, every farthing of which should have been applied 
to carry out the benevolent purpose of the donors. Instead of 
that the pittance only is paid, and the bulk misappropriated and 
diverted to uses which are best known to those most interested, 
and who are sworn to maintain their own secrets. 

The truth is, these companies, composed though they be of 
honourable men, are guilty of conduct which renders them unfit 
to be entrusted with the control of charities, without some more 
active and more thorough surveillance than now exists. 

We are perfectly well aware that the charge is a serious one, 
but we have not made it lightly or without authority. Our 
authority is derived from proceedings in the law courts. <A few 
cases shall be our justification. 

The Merchant Taylors’ is one of the twelve great companies. 
It is exceedingly wealthy. Its property in the City is valued at 
something like 57,0001. a year. In 1868 it admitted itself 
accountable to the Charity Commissioners only to the extent of 
the administration of charities of the aggregate yearly value of 
6,332/. 12s. So that, if the contention put forward occasionally 
by the advocates of these companies were valid, they would 
have out of their City estate alone—and they hold much property 
elsewhere—over 50,000/. a year as their private property with 
which they can do as they like. But in this return, made by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1867, we find under the 
heading ‘real estate’ an admission that they were possessed of 
an estate given by one Donkyn, and which yielded 381. 1s. a 
year. This sum is put down as a rent-charge, but not a tittle 
of information is given as to the nature or extent or value of the 
estate out of which this rent-charge issues; and the cursory 
peruser of the return naturally enough would infer that the 
sum of thirty-eight pounds and one shilling was all that the 
company received under Donkyn’s gift, and that they scrupu- 
lously expended the whole in charity. But what is the fact? 
At this very time Donkyn’s estate yielded about 7,000/. a year. 
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The company were in possession of the estate and received every 
farthing of this money. 

In the minute books of the Court of the company of the date 
March 13, 1569, there is this entry— 


Whereas Robt Donkyn, a loving mebre of this mystery, for the 
greate good will and hartye zeale he beareth to the same, hath de- 
clared unto the aforesaid Mr. and Wardens that he is mynded to give 
and assure by his last will and testament unto this mystery fo’ ever 
all these his landes, tenem™, and gardens in the p’isshe of St. 
Botoulphe woute Bishopsgate, being at this pnte [present] of the 
yearly value of 26/. p' ann™ or theire about, 


Robert Donkyn was as good as his word, for on December 1, 
1570, he made his last will and testament, by which he gave 
all his— 


lands, tenements, and gardens in the parish of St. Botolph called or 
known by the name of Bell Alley, unto the Master, Wardens, and Com- 
monalty of the Company Mystery of Merchant Taylors in the City of 
London and to their successors for ever, to this intent and upon this 
condition, that they the said Masters and Wardens of the said eom- 
pany or some of them, and their successors, shall yearly, every year 
for ever, of and with the rents and. profits of the said lands, tenements, 
and gardens in the said parish &e. provide, buy, and give, or cause to 
be provided and given unto 12 poor men inhabiting within the City 
of London, being of honest fame and name, such as they think thereof 
to have most need without favour or affection, the number of 12 
gowns of Welsh Frieze, of the price of 16 pence the yard, 12 shirts of 
the value of 2 shillings each shirt, and 12 pairs of shoes at 12 pence 
the pair ; that is to say, to each poor man one frieze gown, one shirt, 
and one pair of shoes, and that there be 7 yards of the same frieze to 
each gown.’ 


And he further ordered the company every year to provide a 
frieze cassock, a smock, and a pair of shoes each to twelve poor 
women ‘of honest conversation, and in good name and fame ;’ 
all which was to be distributed annually at Christmas time. 
Notwithstanding ‘ the hartye zeal’ he bore towards his company, 
Donkyn seems to have been of opinion that a little pressure from 
without would be beneficial ; so he required and prayed the City 
Chamberlain and the City Town Clerk through all time should 
yearly at the feast of All Saints put the Master and Wardens ‘ in 
mind ’ of the trust, and look that the goods be ‘ justly and truly 
given,’ for which they were each of them to have a gratuity of 
half a sovereign at Christmas; and then followed this provision : 
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and so that the whole residue of the said rents and profits of the said 
lands, tenements, and gardens, they do maintain and gather yearly 
into an whole stock, and therewith do and keep the reparations of 
the said tenements to them devised, and if need be, new build the 
same as to their discretions need shall appear, as the same stock 
will fall out. 


When Donkyn died, the value of the property was a little 
under 25/. a year; and the cost of supplying the materials for 
the gowns &c. amounted, with the cost. of making up the gar- 
ments, to about 15/. 7s. The price of the materials in the 
course of time came to a little more, so that what originally cost 
only 15/. 7s. actually cost some 22/. 10s.; and the company laid 
out this sum, and in 1827, when the Commissioners under Lord 
Brougham’s Act made their inquiry, it appeared the company, 
‘to carry into full effect the intentions of the testator,’ ex- 
pended in the trust upwards of 48/., for which they took to 
themselves no little credit. How this got reduced afterwards 
to 38/. 1s. we do not know. But the increase in the price of 
Welsh frieze was as nothing compared with the increase in the 
value of land in the City. Ten pounds became a hundred, and 
a hundred in the course of years became a thousand, so that 
what in 1570 only produced 24/. 18s., in 1863 was worth over 
7,000/. a year. 

This vast unapplied surplus was appropriated by the com- 
pany absolutely to its own use, and the intentions of the ‘ pious 
donor’ were deemed sufficiently carried into effect by doubling 
the original pittance. In 1863, however, the attention of the 
Charity Commissioners was called to the terms of the will, the 
result being that they put forward a claim that the whole 
income arising out of the estate was applicable for charitable 
purposes. The company strenuously opposed this view, but 
they were induced under threats to seek counsel’s opinion. 
This was adverse to their pretensions; and without a fight the 
company agreed that the surplus of the fund for the future 
should be accumulated until some scheme should be prepared 
for the application thereof. 

It happened, however, that in 1869 a case somewhat similar, 
that of the Attorney-General v. Wax Chandlers’ Company, was 
decided before the Master of the Rolls (Lord Romilly), in which 
it was held that the surplus, after payment of the specific 
charities named in the will, belonged absolutely to the Wax 
Chandlers’ Company. Immediately this decision was given, the 
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Merchant Taylors thought the opportunity had arisen for them 
to repudiate the compact they had made with the Charity Com- 
missioners in 1863, and they lost no time in intimating that 
they would no longer be bound thereby.. The Charity Commis- 
sioners however appealed against the decision of the Master of 
the Rolls in the Wax Chandlers’ case, and although in the 
Chancery Appellate Court the decision once more went against 
them, they pursued the matter to the House of Lords, where 
the two previous judgments were reversed, and the company 
held accountable for the whole revenue arising out of the 
property to the Charity Commissioners for charitable purposes. 
In the meantime, however, the Merchant Taylors had been de- 
feated before the Master of the Rolls, who distinguished between 
this case and that of the Wax Chandlers, though to an ordinary 
mind we must confess it is impossible to see any distinction. 
Nothing daunted at this, they appealed and were again defeated. 
And then followed the judgment of the House of Lords in the 
Wax Chandlers’ case, which settled the matter. 

Mr. Clode, a recent Master of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, some few years ago compiled Memorials of his guild, and 
we were curious to know what he would say of this business. 


Prudently enough, he says very little about it. But he does say 
this: 


Acting therefore upon the suggestion of the Chancery [we sup- 
pose he means Charity] Commissioners, the company from October 
1863 commenced a separate account, and accumulated all the surplus 
rents and profits until October 1869, when, as considerable sums stood 
to the credit of the testator’s estate, application was made to the Charity 
(‘ominissioners for a scheme to appropriate the corpus and future 
rents and profits, so as to benefit the destitute poor (which was the 
intention of the testator, as evidenced by his gifts of clothing) by the 
establishment of a home for their recovery to health upon their dis- 
charge from the metropolitan hospitals. 


Not a word is said about the contention in the Court of Chancery, 
but the reader is led to infer that the guild of Merchant 
‘Taylors of their own free motion applied for a scheme: a sug- 
gestion without the slightest foundation! If an individual 
trustee had appropriated trust funds to his own use for years, as 
this great company by its own confession was proved to have 
done, we are not sure that he would not have made himself 
answerable to the criminal law. At all events, we are sure 
of this—that a Court of Equity would have not required to be 
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asked to make him disgorge the misappropriated funds. But 
the Merchant Taylors were not called upon to do anything of 
the kind. With the accumulated funds of Donkyn’s estate 
during those years the Merchant Taylors have, with the sanc- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners under a scheme in Chancery, 
established the Convalescent Home at Bognor. Unfortunately, 
the company is still solely entrusted with its management. No 
outside influence is permitted to enter, and, with the knowledge 
of how nearly all the charities administered by these companies 
are used so as to produce the least good, we have very little 
doubt that the Convalescent Home will be no exception. It is 
utterly unjustifiable that a company which had so flagrantly 
abused its trust should be allowed the sole administration of 
this charity. 

In the Wax Chandlers’ case before mentioned, the company 
was in possession of an estate which now produces nearly a 
thousand a year. Out of this was paid to the objects of the 
charity the sum of 9/. 4s., which was the exact sum named in 
the testator’s will three hundred years ago, and which then 
nearly exhausted the value of the property. The surplus was 
appropriated by the company to their own use, notwithstanding 
that upon every principle of law the whole was applicable to 
charity, and should have been expended on the objects of the 
charity pointed out as those who were to be benefited according 
to the benevolent intentions of the donor. In this case also no 
order was made upon the company to refund one single shilling 
of the thousands which they misappropriated from this trust 
fund. We do not hesitate to say that the Charity Commissioners, 
in neglecting to ask that a certain number of years’ misappro- 
priations should be recouped, showed an utter disregard of 
public duty which we hope does not characterise all their 
actions. A private malverser of trust funds would have been 
decreed to repay the utmost farthing he had misapplied with 
interest. Why should not the same be required when the mis- 
appropriation is the act of a corporate body ? 

A. very large proportion of the property now vested in these 
companies has come down to them from a remote antiquity, 
prior to the Reformation, which was originally given to them 
partly for charitable purposes such as the sustentation of the 
poor, partly for educational purposes such as apprenticing poor 
boys, and partly for the performance of certain superstitious 
uses which were made illegal at the Reformation, such as the 
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saying of masses for the souls of the donors, maintaining priests, 
and various other nves then a very common form for benevolent 
gifts. Henry VIII. passed a statute against such uses, and 
in the first year of Edward VI. by the Stat. i. c. 14, lands, 
rents, &c., held subject to uses of this kind were vested in the 
king. Under the provisions of this Act, all the lands vested in 
the City Companies, in respect of which they had to provide for 
certain religious uses, were forfeited to the king. Where the 
whole land was charged with such uses, the entire land became 
forfeited, but where only a part of the income was applicable 
to the obnoxious uses, then such part only became forfeited. In 
most cases the companies were allowed to continue their posses- 
sion of the estates, they paying to the king a sum of money 
in redemption or commutation of the forfeited interest. In nearly 
all instances the sum paid was a lump sum for the absolute pur- 
chase. And whatever property the companies have acquired in 
this way they now claim to hold as their own private property, not 
applicable to any charitable purposes, but vested in them to do 
with as seems meet to them. If the companies were as private 
persons, there would be some ground for this, for it could not be 
said that what a man purchased with his own money should not 
be his. But the companies are not as private persons. They 
had no moneys which were not impressed with certain trust 
character. And whatever moneys were paid by them in redemp- 
tion of the properties forfeited for superstitious uses, were moneys 
which they held in their public corporate character: the accu- 
mulation of fines imposed for offences against the rules of the 
company, and fines for admission, &c., moneys which were in- 
tended to further the interest of the trade or craft. Upon what 
principle, therefore, can the companies claim property purchased 
with funds of this kind as their own? The doctrine of equity 
is clear, that where money held or acquired for certain purposes 
is expended in the purchase of lands, the lands acquired with 
the money will continue to be impressed with the same obliga- 
tions as attached to the possession of the money itself. It 
follows, therefore, that the lands thus purchased, and the 
revenues issuing thereout, are in no sense the private property of 
the companies, but trust property. 

Lord Selborne is a great lawyer, who has risen to the highest 
eminence in his profession. A few years ago he was Master of 
the Mercers’ Company, and is still a member of the Court 
or governing body. ‘That company is in possession of a 
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most valuable estate known as the ‘Bradbury Trust,’ in 
respect of which all that is recorded of it in Lord Robert 
Montagu’s return of 1868 is that the company pays thirty 
shillings a year to the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
for the poor of that parish. In the 4th year of Henry VIII, 
the company had licence to hold land in mortmain of the value 
of 20/. a year for certain superstitious uses. This was before 
Henry’s attack upon the Roman Catholic religion. From Lady 
Jane Bradbury, whose estate this was, the company received a 
gift of 149 acres of land in the city of Westminster and the 
parishes of St. Giles and St. Martin’s. The entire value of the 
property at that time was under the 20/.—in fact, it was only 
13/. 6s. 8d. The statutes against superstitious uses must have 
vested the property in Edward VI.; but the company re- 
deemed at all events a portion of the estate, as they still 
possess 84 acres, forming a part of the property, being the north 
side of Long Acre and some adjacent streets. The value of 
this property—albeit only 83 acres of the original gift of 149 


acres—is 27,575/. a year! It consists of 
Rental a year 





£ 

14 houses in Upper St. Martin’s Lane . . . 1,941 
10 ~ Castle Street, Long Acre . ; : ‘ 995 
23 i Mercer Street . ‘ , . ; - 1,115 
1 os Langley Street. : ‘ ; 35 
62 - Long Acre, including Que s Theatre . 13,606 
5 ‘‘ King Street ‘ ’ : ‘ 2 , 300 
13 ns Hanover Street . ; , : , . 1a 
3 i Charles Street. 5 ‘ ; 298 
11 - Wilson Street. : R ; ; , 600 
10 ” Turnstile Alley. . . ‘ ‘ 270 
4 “ Castle Street j ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ 283 
12 » Drury Lane. ‘ ° ° ° . 41,515 
Coombes’s Brewery and adjacent property ° ° . 5,360 
£27,575 


Out of this large income all the company pays is the sum of 
30s. for the poor of St. Stephen, Coleman Street—which is the 
identical sum that the donor ordered to be paid when the entire 
estate yielded only 13/. 6s. 8d. This property was saved by the 
company from forfeiture by using the funds they held for the 
advancement of their trade. And every single farthing of it 
should be spent for as similar a purpose as the altered cir- 
cumstances of the time will permit. From Lord Selborne, in 
whom the public have confidence, the poor Mercers of the 
metropolis have a right to demand an account of what is now 
done with this magnificent income. What becomes of it ? 
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Look again at the Skinners’ Company. In 1496 one John 
Draper bequeathed to the company four houses in the parish 
of St. Antholin, Watling Street, upon trust for certain super- 
stitious uses, and also to ‘bestow yearly in coals for the poor 
of St. Antholin 13s. 4d., and to either gaol of Ludgate and 
Newgate 13s. 4d., to be distributed according to the good dis- 
cretions of the Master and Wardens.’ The superstitious uses 
are gone; but the property remains. When the Commissioners 
made their report in 1827, it consisted of six houses in Budge 
Row and Sise Lane, let on a repairing lease of 21 years, expiring 
Michaelmas 1836, at a rental of 740/. a year. If in 1836 the 
property produced 740/. a year, it must now produce about, if 
not more than, 2,000/.. The Commissioners rather praised 
the Skinners with regard to the administration of this. 


The directions of the testator with regard to the coals to the poor 
of the parish of St. Antholin, and the other payments to the gaols of 
Ludgate and Newgate, are more than strictly observed, as the com- 
pany pay to the churchwardens of St. Antholin every year the sum of 
1/. 6s. 8d., being double the amount directed by the will ; and they also 
pay to each of the gaols of Ludgate and Newgate the sum of 13s. 4., 
being the amount of the distribution prescribed by the will. 


Utterly forgetful of the fact that 13s. 4d. of the money of the 
present day is forty-fold less value than 13s. 4d. four hundred 
years ago. But even if some credit was due to the company 
for adding 13s. 4d. to the prescribed amount, they no longer 
deserve it; for although the 740/. rental of 1827 has trebled by 
this time, the ‘ fraternity of Corpus Christi,’ which is the other 
name of the Skinners’ Company, pay now to the poor of St. 
Antholin the sum of thirteen shillings and fourpence only ! 

If space allowed, pages could be filled with facts of a similar 
character. There are numerous cases in the Commissioners’ 
Reports where persons gave their estates to the companies for 
charitable purposes, giving, at the same time, a small sum to 
the master or clerk, to be paid him or them annually for their 
trouble in seeing to the due administration of the gifts. It is 
true the amount of the charitable bequests were specified ; but 
the specified sums which are now paid, although they nearly 
exhausted the income at the date of the disposition, do not bear 
any approach to the value of the property at the present day, 
and the companies appropriate the surplus. Nothing, we 
think, could be stronger evidence that it was not the donor’s 
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intention that the company should be benefited, than the fact 
that he considered the administration of his charity a burden 
upon his company, for which he felt called upon to make a 
small allowance for the trouble of the officers in the matter. In 
none of these cases does it appear that the Charity Commis- 
sioners have required the companies to apply the whole in- 
creased revenue to charitable purposes. If this is so, it is full 
time action were taken. 

And yet, in the face of conduct such as this—and it applies 
to nearly every company that possesses property— we are asked 
to believe that ‘the guilds are only anxious to promote acts of 
charity, and that they have no selfish or avaricious motive to 
influence them.’ 

Avaricious motives! If not, why then divert charitable 
funds? Why not apply the whole to charity? What gain is 
there if the surpluses are only diverted from one charity to be 
applied to ‘ promote acts of charity’ of another kind? There 
is no occasion to go to law about that. Nor is there any rea- 
son, if such be the case, for that secrecy which cannot be pierced 
even by the liverymen, however anxious they are to learn some- 
thing about the receipts and expenditure of their respective 
companies. And here we may dispose of Sir E. Hornby, who 
appeared as the champion of the City Companies in the columns 
of the ‘Times’ a few days ago. He said the wealth of the 
companies was all the dream of the ignorant, and that they 
perform to the full their duties. But the writer forgot that, as 
a liveryman of a City Company, he knows no more about the 
income and outlay thereof than does the man in the moon. In 
sooth the companies must have fallen upon evil days if their 
defence is entrusted to one who knows nothing about them. 

The best defence which the companies can make, although 
at the same time it is their condemnation, is that, whatever 
their misdeeds or neglect in the past,they are now awakening 
to a sense of their duty. That the Grocers’ Company, in ex- 
tending their schools and erecting wings to hospitals; that the 
Goldsmiths’, in creating new exhibitions at the universities, 
and in offering prizes for evidence of skill in art; that the 
Shipwrights’, Turners’, and others, encourage technical educa- 
tion; and notably that the Clothworkers’ in Yorkshire and in 
the West of England are liberally promoting technical educa- 
tion: these are matters at which we rejoice. But who would 
have heard of anything ef the kind if it had net been for the 
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criticism to which they have been subjected? The truth is, 
they are acting upon the sound advice which an ex-sheriff re- 
cently gave at one of their dinners; that is, they are setting 
their house in order before the inevitable inquiry which is 
asked for is granted. But all this revived action, this show of 
liberality, is not commensurate with the funds held by the com- 
panies. The misapplied surplus, after all this is provided for, 
will still be large. And so long as this continues, so the neces- 
sity for criticism will last. What right have men who are not 
connected with trade to usurp the rule of companies established 
for trade only? If there were no ‘avaricious motives,’ if, in 
fact, a seat on the governing body of a wealthy City Company 
did not appreciably swell one’s income—for what is done with 
the surplus, unless it is divided, is a secret—this usurpation 
would not have taken place, nor would Courts of Assistants be 
frequently a select assembly of relatives and connexions. 

It is absolutely necessary that there should be a most 
searching inquiry instituted into the title deeds and accounts 
of these companies. The powers of the Charity Commissioners 
are insufficient, and their authority is constantly set at defiance 
by these powerful guilds. The inquiry made by Lord Brougham’s 
Commissioners was most imperfect. Their reports do not sup- 
ply with sufficient precision the terms of the deeds or wills by 
which estates were given to the companies, so as to enable one 
to find out whether there are not, as we believe the fact to be, 
hundreds of cases identical with Donkyn’s. Moreover, the 
reports of the Commissioners are not complete. They do not even 
give an outline of many of the charitable trusts imposed upon 
these companies. A glance at the return of 1868, to which 
reference has already been made, will show that it contains a 
large number of charities which were not reported by the Com- 
missioners. Beyond the bare statement in the return in ques- 
tion, the misleading character of which we have amply exposed, 
the public have no materials whatever with relation to such 
unreported charities. It may be that the Charity Commis- 
sioners have some particulars; but it is most desirable that the 
public also should have information, so as to stimulate the Com- 
missioners to action if there are grounds. And with regard to 
the Reports of 1812-1831, not only do they lack the precise 
wording of documents, but they show that the Commissioners 
were over-ready to accept every statement made to them by 
interested officials. The origin of many charities is not given, 
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on the ground that the documents and title deeds are lost. The 
Fire of London undoubtedly proved destructive to some of these, 
but we have grounds for believing that the Fire of London has 
been made the stalking-horse under cover of which many title 
deeds were concealed from the Commissioners. Some thirty years 
ago the Clothworkers’ Company had an untrustworthy secretary, 
who seems to have managed matters in a very extraordinary way. 
He came to be suspected, and a searching inquiry was made by 
the authority of the Court of the company, under the personal 
direction of the then Master. It was then discovered that the 
clerk had not only concealed many things from the Court, but had 
actually asserted of some trusts that their title deeds and account- 
books had been destroyed by the great fire, whereas the truth was 
they were never destroyed at all, but were all the time in his 
custody. The disclosures made through this investigation showed 
the most lamentable misconduct, which the Master characterised 
as shameful. We have very little doubt that similar assertions, 
without any truth for foundations, were made to the Commis- 
sioners with regard to many trusts. Where a company was in 
possession of a valuable estate in respect of which they had 
been accustomed to pay only a small pittance, it was greatly 
to their advantage to conceal anything that would tend to show 
that their appropriation of the surplus—ever increasing as the 
value of land increased—was without justification. If a threat 
had been held out that the Commissioners would consider all 
estates in the companies, for the original possession of which 
they could not account, as estates vested in them solely as 
trustees for charitable and educational purposes—a contention 
in fact which we believe a Court of Equity would enforce, 
seeiny that these companies are only entitled to hold lands 
under their charters in mortmain for charitable purposes only 
—we are inclined strongly to think that a fuller account of 
every charity would have -been rendered to the Commissioners. 
The very fact, however, that in a very large proportion of cases 
no evidence was given, which might well have been given, and 
that of many charities the reports make no mention at all, 
sufficiently warrants the demand which has been made for an 
inquiry into the constitution, property, and administration of 
these City Companies. 

The contention raised, that an inquiry of this sort would un- 
settle the rights of property and jeopardise private interests, 
cannot at all events be honestly made when we simply ask for a 
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further inquiry into the admitted charitable estates held by the 
companies. If the companies can substantiate their claim to 
hold any portion of these large estates to their own private 
use, let it be so by all means, although we have little reason to 
think such an event possible. But the possibility of their 
being able to do so with regard to some of their property, is 
no answer to the demand for information with regard to the 
property in their hands which is admittedly clothed with chari- 
table trusts. 

The Home Secretary has consented to an inquiry into the 
administration of the Parochial charities of the City of London. 
It is impossible to understand why in the one case an inquiry 
should be instituted, and denied in the other. The Parochial 
charities are badly managed enough, but the occasional dinner 
to which the parish churchwardens invite friends at the cost of 
charity estates, although reprehensible in itself, is as nothing 
compared with the misappropriation which goes on on the part 
of the City Companies. The churchwardens do not claim the 
surpluses as their own, divisible amongst themselves, which is 
the claim at all events, if not the practice of the City Companies. 
Doubtless much good will result from this inquiry into the 
Parochial charities if the Commissioners will do their work 
thoroughly and efficiently. But it is a very small matter com- 
pared with the City Companies. 

It cannot be that the inquiry which is demanded can be 
delayed much longer. The Home Secretary has stated that he 
cannot entertain the matter until the Parochial Charities Com- 
mission have done their work. That in itself is promising. 
But the inquiry, if instituted at all, should be instituted at 
once, for there are grounds for believing that delay may prove 
injurious to the interest of charity. About two years ago, the 
following remarkable paragraph appeared in the ‘ Examiner ’ :— 


The agitation for the reform of the Livery Companies of the City 
is beginning to produce its effect. Not merely has a ‘ City Guilds’ 
Defence Association’ been formed, but preparations are being made 
on every hand for the inevitable finale. Some companies are becom- 
ing more lavish in their charitable gifts, so that in the day of tria! 
they may rally friends to their support from every class. The Mercers’ 
Company is endeavouring to set its Irish home in order, and Lord 
Selborne is now [autumn of 1876] in Ireland, hearing complaints ard 
redressing grievances. Other companies are turning their property 
nto controvertible securities, so that the division of the spoil may }«¢ 
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the less easily prevented. When a great City speculator sees the 
approaching failure of his schemes ; when a fraudulent clerk sees the 
inevitable audit of his accounts; when a dishonest merchant finds 
bankruptcy impending, it is customary for them to collect their ill- 
gotten gains into a portable form preparatory to flight: so one large 
City Company isin negotiation for the sale of its vast landed property, 
and probably a very short period will suffice for its conversion into 
Consols. Unless the action of those who advocate the reform of these 
Companies is both prompt and vigorous, they may find the coffers 
empty and the spoil dispersed. 


It is, therefore, quite possible, seeing that it is put forward 
by some defenders of the Companies that there is nothing to 
prevent the division of their property, that this will be done if 
they are not stopped in time. 

When once inquiry is made and a complete exposure ensues, 
reform will speedily follow. What is wanted above all thingsis, that 
a permanent commission should be created, having the control of 
all the metropolitan charities—civic, guildal, and parochial. It 
is a serious question whether the charities should not be taken 
entirely out of the hands of the persons or bodies now managing 
the same. For our own part, seeing the way in which these 
charities have been dealt with in the past, how they have been 
frittered away and made as useless as human ingenuity could 
well devise, we have no hesitation in expressing an opinion that 
the vestries and companies should be absolutely disestablished 
so far as concerns their control over charitable funds. The 
saving to be effected by such amalgamation in costs of manage- 
ment alone would be enormous, while the dinners and the excur- 
sions and the governors’ fees would be for ever done away with. 
Charitable estates would then be properly applied, and the 
scandal of misappropriated surpluses would be impossible. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 


WuetHer the French Academy has or has not rendered any 
material service to literature in France may still be an open 
question. There are some who are not backward in declaring 
that it has had a hurtful rather than a beneficial effect. Vol- 
vaire, in a letter to the Abbé d’Olivet, dated November 30, 
1735, has expressed his opinion against the utility of Academies 
generally. 

I remark (he says) that Academies always stifle genius rather than 
excite it. We have not had a great painter since we have had an 
Academy of Painting, nor have we a great philosopher formed by the 
Academy of Science. 


And at the conclusion of the same letter : 

Adieu, mon cher abbé, though you are not an Academician, I am 
fond of you, and I have a great respect for you; you are worthy of 
not being one. 


Amongst those who were not elected to that honour we find 
names that now hold a high place in European literature :— 
Descartes, La Rochefoucauld, Moliére, Pascal, Bayle, Regnard, 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, Le Sage, Piron, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Diderot, Vauvenargues, Beaumarchais, Béranger, Honoré de 
Balzac. Honour is not lacking to those who have loved to be 
in the company of such men as these, and Piron, writing his 
own epitaph, says : 

Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien. 

Piron’s fame now rests mainly upon his comedy ‘ La Métro- 
manie,’ and upon his epigrams and bons mots, some of which 
were directed against the Academy. He said one day, ‘ There 
are forty fellows there who have got the wit of four;’ and he 
used to call the Academicians ‘les invalides du bel esprit.’ Let 
us be just, however. Of those who did not obtain a seat in on 
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of the coveted chairs, and whose works would, we now think, 
have justly entitled them to a place, there are some that the 
Academy did well perhaps not to elect. These were men of 
whom we may say that though their literary merit is now un- 
doubted, the nature of their influence and the manner of their 
lives were antagonistic to the thoughts and habits of the 
majority of the members. 

We are not for the present going to examine the value 
of literary institutions, or to determine whether if cn 
Academy had been established in England many years ago, 
and had so acquired the respect of age and of tradition, such a 
body here would have escaped ridicule and satire, and always 
chosen its most fitting candidates, as certainly was not the case 
in France. It is proposed to relate how and when the French 
Academy was founded, to say something of its first members, 
what these men did at their official sittings, and what they 
wrote entitling them to membership. And we shall also say a 
few words on the state of literature at the time,—of literature 
and men of letters unconnected with the Academy. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century informal literary 
réunions of men and women were not uncommon in Paris. The 
guests used to meet, perhaps once a week, at the house of one 
of their friends, and there talk and chat pleasantly. There was 
often, doubtless, a tone of pedantry in the conversation, and 
Opinions were given in a way that we should now think to be 
stilted and sententious. Such literary criticism as then existed 
was mostly verbal. The time for a periodical journal had not 
yet come; and at these meetings men and women would say 
what they thought of the book they had read, or of the last new 
play they had seen. Some of the hostesses were anxious to 
make for themselves a name in the then small world of letters, 
and their assemblées—that being the word always used— became 
known as a ‘ bureau de bel esprit.” Nevertheless it is incon- 
testable that the réunions at the Hétel de Rambouillet (1620- 
1650), and even those of other societies which formed themselves 
in imitation of it—some of them ridiculous enough—did render 
a service to the upper classes of society by refining its manners, 
and by bringing men and women of literary tastes into frequent 
intercourse, a practice which until then had not existed. What- 
ever may have been the foibles of the Hotel de Rambouillet, we 
may remember that it helped much to bring ladies into the 
presence of gentlemen, in softening the language and manneis 
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of men, and in making them appear as gentlemen before 
ladies. 

Of the various societies of the time, let us say for half a 
century, from 1620 to 1670, the two now best remembered are 
the friends of Madame de Rambouillet, and the small knot of 
men that used to come together at Valentine Conrart’s. It 
was from this circle of men that the French Academy sprang. 
‘uch was the opinion of Pellisson, its first historian, and it is 
the generally received opinion in France; we shall not there- 
fore go far wrong in accepting it. Doubtless also the semi- 
academical meetings of men and women at Madame de 
Rambouillet’s house and elsewhere contributed towards its 
existence. Had space permitted, it would have been interesting 
to dwell for a little on the précieuses and their imitators; it 
would be curious, and not altogether uninstructive, to look at 
Madame de Sablé and at Madame de Scudeéry, and see how far 
Moliére had copied them and laughed at their manners and 
at their pretensions. 

Paul Pellisson, with whose History of the Academy we are 
to be concerned, was born of a Protestant family at Béziers, in 
the South of France, in the year 1624. He received a good 
education, learning Greek, Latin, and Spanish, and he became 
acquainted with the French authors whose works were then 
known. He preferred his Cicero and his Terence, finding them, 
he says, much more rational. Chance, however, threw in his 
way the ‘ Coup d’Etat’ of Jean Sirmond, the fourth volume of 
Balzac’s letters, and the ‘Mémoires de la Reine Marguerite.’ 
‘| hese books were a new daylight to him, for which he had been 
unconsciously waiting. He says: 


From that moment | began not only not to think disparagingly of 
the French language, but I became passionately fond of it; and I 
thought then, as I think now, that with genius, with time, and with 
libour, it might be made capable of anything. 


He studied law at Toulouse, and had begun to make his way at 
the Bar at Castres when he was taken violently ill with the 
small-pox. This marked him so frightfully that later in life it 
was said of him that ‘he abused the privilege that was given to 
men to be ugly.’ Pellisson called his book ‘ Relation contenant 
l'Histoire de l’Académie Francaise.’ It was received with much 
attention ; and as he spoke of the members individually, calling 
them by their names, there were some who were not pleased at 
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what he had said of them, and there were others who were dis- 
appointed that they were barely mentioned, or that their books 
were not sufficiently noticed. The general character of his 
book is modest and fair, though there is running all through it 
a strong eulogistical flavour. We should not perhaps quarrel 
with this, or even account it to be a fault. Here was a man 
writing a book about his friends who all knew each other. The 
situation of an author thus writing of authors is a perilous one, 
and he must be a skilful man who can so acquit himself as to 
give satisfaction to them all. Such was not the case, if we may 
trust to Pellisson himself, for he says, ‘Ce misérable livre, tout 
innocent qu'il est, n’a pas eu certainement le bonheur de plaire 
également a tout le monde.’ No one was so hardly spoken of as 
Richelieu, but he had been dead eleven years when the book 
was published, and Mazarin was little disposed to bear a grudge 
against a detractor of his predecessor in office. Pellisson was 
rewarded for his labour, and a singular mark of honour was 
paid to him because of his book. The Academicians decreed 
that he should be elected to fill the first vacant chair, and they 
also allowed that in the meantime he should be received as a 
supernumerary member until a vacancy took place, adding a 
clause with the injunction that the same mark of respect should 
never be shown to anyone else upon any consideration whatsvever. 

Pellisson’s history is in the form of a narrative, written to 
a relative, De Faure Fondamente, a nobleman of Languedoc. 
It is thus that he tells the story of the foundation of the French 
Academy. It was not established, he says, by the King’s edict 
until 1635, though it may in fact be considered four or five 
years older. He attributes its institution in some sort to good 
luck. About the year 1629, a few friends who lived in Paris, 
but at long distances from each other, resolved to meet once a 
week at some given spot. They were all men of letters, young 
men for the most part, and endowed with talents * very much 
above the common.’ Their names were Gombauld, Chapelain, 
Conrart, Giry, Philippe Habert, the Abbé de Cérisy, his brother, 
Sérizay, and Malleville. It was agreed that as Conrart was the 
best lodged, and his house was in the centre of the town in the 
Rue Saint-Martin, the friends should meet there. Their con- 
versation was chiefly upon literature; and if any one of them 
had written a work—an event of not uncommon occurrence— 
he was willing to read it to the others, and they, in turn, freely 
said what they thought about it. 
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So they continued for three or four years, and, as I have heard 
several of them say, it was a source of extreme pleasure and incal- 
culable benefit, so that when they now talk of bygone times, and of 
the first days of the Academy, they speak of it as of a golden age, 
during which, with all the innocence and all the freedom of the early 
ages, noiselessly and without ceremony, and bound together only by 
the laws of friendship, they used to enjoy the charms of society 
which intellectual men can make so agreeable. 


The small club had made a law that their meetings were not 
to be made known or talked about out of their own circle, and 
so long as this rule was observed everything went well with 
them. The wonder is, indeed, that from nine men the secret 
should not have oozed out sooner. Malleville was at last the 
guilty person; but as Pellisson has excused him so gracefully, 
it would not become us to reproach him. ‘The first who told 
it was M. de Malleville, for there is no harm in now accusing 
him of a fault effaced by such happy results.’ Men make them- 
selves known in various ways; and but for the letting out of 
the secret, Malleville would long since have been completely 
forgotten. He spoke of the meetings to Faret, and Faret 
begged to be allowed to come one day and read a part of his 
‘Honnéte Homme,’ a work he had lately written. Faret went 
to the club, and received the praises and congratulations which 
he had probably expected. As he was under no pledge of secrecy, 
he spoke of what he had seen and done to Desmarets and to the 
Abbé Boisrobert. 

Boisrobert, who was now in the heyday of his popularity, 
used to follow the Cardinal as a faithful dog, and he told his 
master of the réunions of Conrart and his friends. Richelieu 
thought this was an opportunity out of which something might 
be made, and he requested Boisrobert to ask these gentlemen if 
they would not like to be formed into a body and assemble 
regularly under public authority. In such case he would give 
them his protection, and would cause letters-patent to be made 
out establishing the existence of the company. Now, this was 
exactly what the little club did not want. They became un- 
happy at the thought that their sociable meetings were to be 
disturbed, for they had not the slightest desire to be made 
members of a public body, even though they were to have the 
protection of Richelieu. They were therefore perplexed in 
their minds when they received the Cardinal’s message. Some 
were very strongly disposed against it. ‘And there was hardly 
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one, says Pellisson, ‘who did not regret that the new honour 
that was being shown to them should come and disturb the 
pleasantness of their intercourse.’ But Richelieu was not a 
man to be thwarted in his designs; he expected that his will 
should become law. This was the argument of Chapelain, one 
of the members, who at length prevailed upon his friends to 
accept Richelieu’s proposition, saying that it would be better 
to acquiesce with a good grace when the first overtures were 
made than be compelled to do so afterwards when they had 
incurred the Cardinal’s displeasure. He urged, moreover, that 
as, strictly speaking, their meetings might be held to be illegal, 
it would be preferable to continue them in the way proposed 
than that they should be prohibited altogether. Chapelain, let 
it be said, was enjoying a pension from the Cardinal, and he 
was therefore anxious not to displease the Minister. It was 
finally determined that Boisrobert should be instructed to thank 
the Cardinal very humbly for the honour that he was doing 
them, to say that they had never entertained ideas such as 
those his Eminence had suggested, but that they were all 
resolved to follow his pleasure. This was submissive language ; 
but it may be noted as showing the awe and the respect in 
which the great man was held. Richelieu, through his fac- 
totum, BKoisrobert, returned thanks to the members, recom- 
mended that they should continue their sittings, that they 
should add to their numbers, and that they should agree upon 
the laws and upon the form that the company should hence- 
forward adopt. 

After Richelieu had given his orders, the pleasant days of 
the club were over. Its old members were told that they were 
to be converted into a public body, that they were to increase 
their numbers, and to pass resolutions as to the form the 
company should henceforward take. Desmarets, Faret, and 
Boisrobert were enlisted, and as soon as the will of the Cardinal 
became known, men who held high offices in the State and who 
were anxious to stand well with their master took this oppor- 
tunity of showing their allegiance by expressing a wish to be 
enrolled in the new body. Some years afterwards the Abbé 
de la Chambre in an oration said: ‘C’est une Académie 
glorieuse et triomphante...... revétue de la pourpre des 
cardinaux et des chanceliers, protégée par le plus grand roi de 
la terre’ These pompous words deserve to be remembered, 
because they convey to our minds a true notion of what the 
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French Academy has always been. It has been always clothed 
with the purple of cardinals and of chancellors, and been 
fostered by the so-supposed greatest of the kings of the day. 
The members, however, set about their work in an obedient 
spirit, and began by appointing a director, a chancellor, and a 
secretary. They then proceeded to determine upon a name 
by which the company should be known, and that of the 
‘Académie Frangaise ’ was held by them to be the best, as being 
modest rather than high-sounding, and not absurd, as were the 
names of some of the Italian Academies. Faret was then 
charged by the members to make a discourse, stating briefly 
the designs of the Academy, and Sérizay to write a letter to 
the Cardinal praying that he would honour the company with 
his protection. Faret’s discourse and Sérizay’s letter were read 
and approved of by the company, and were then given to the 
Cardinal by three of its members. Richelieu was so pleased 
with the letter that he caused it to be read to him twice, and 
he told the deputies that he had a great esteem for them all, 
collectively and individually, that he was pleased they should 
ask him for his protection, and he would grant it willingly. 
When the discourse had been read, he pointed out a few passages 
in which he thought it should be altered, promising to sanction 
it after a clean copy had been made. All the members there- 
fore set to work and made out a long report, which they got 
printed, and presented to the Cardinal. The discourse purported 
to set forth the chief design and aim of the Academy—to purify 
the language and to render it capable of greater excellence. 
The Academy was not as yet officially recognised. The 
letters-patent, to be signed by the King and afterwards to be 
registered by the Parliament, were still wanting to give it a 
legal existence. On January 25, 1635, Louis XIII. signed a 
decree establishing the foundation of the Academy, by which 
he allowed the meetings of the company to be held as hereto- 
fore, under the name of the ‘ Académie Frangaise.’ It was also 
ordained that Richelieu might constitute himself Protector 
thereof, that the number of the members should be limited to 
forty, that Richelieu might without further authority from the 
King appoint such officers and make such statutes as he thought 
fit, that the company should have a seal wherewith to sign its 
decrees, and that the right of Committimus should be granted 
to all the members, allowing them to absent themselves from 
any public or private duties that they might be called to on 
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the plea that their presence was necessary at the Academy. 
The consent of the Parliament to register the King’s edict was 
not easily obtained. Its members feared that Richelieu was 
forming a company to rival it and dispute its authority. The 
Cardinal wrote a letter himself to Le Jay, the first president, 
assuring him that the designs of the Academy were quite other 
than those he had been led to believe. But still the Parliament 
refused to comply. Lettres de cachet signed by the King were 
rent to its principal members ordering their submission, and 
they proved equally useless. The Parliament suspected that a 
trap was being laid for them when they were told that the new 
Academy was to have no jurisdiction except upon literary 
matters, and they continued to show their resistance for two 
years and a half, until, on July 10, 1637, they gave their 
reluctant consent, inserting, however, the following clause : 


That the members of the said Assembly or Academy shall only 
take cognisance of the improvement, the embellishment, and the 
augmentation of the French language, and shall notice only books 
written by them, or by such persons as may wish for their inter- 
ference. 


In framing their own statutes the members of the Academy 
had put in a similar clause, to the effect that they would only 
judge of the works written by one of their own body, and that 
if they should ever find themselves called upon to consider 
others they would only give their advice thereon, without 
passing censure and without offering praise. Another of their 
statutes declared that no one should be elected of whom their 
Protector did not approve. This statute was sometimes brought 
into force; but, on the whole, Richelieu made use of it with 
sreat moderation. There were men in the Academy who were 
politically hostile to him, men whom he disliked and distrusted, 
as they feared and distrusted him. But Richelieu’s aim in 
creating the Academy was disinterested as-far as his political 
ambition was concerned. He may have been autocratic, but 
he was honest to his purpose. His desire was to render a 
service to letters in France at a time when literature was 
slowly beginning to show itself as a science apart from learning, 
and at a time when authors were beginning to write for the 
pleasure of seeing their books in print and of reading them to 
their friends. 

Authorship by profession did not then exist; and even down 
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to the end of the century there were few men who could have 
depended upon their pen for their daily bread. Furetiére, 
who certainly had some knowledge in the matter, says in his 
‘Roman Bourgeois,’ published in 1666, ‘Car comment pourrait 
vivre autrement [except by dishonest means] un auteur qui n’a 
point de patrimoine? II aurait beau travailler nuit et jour. 
Dés qu'il est 4 la merci des libraires il ne peut gagner avec eux 
de l'eau pour boire.’ But in fact the bookseller was not to 
blame. The fault—if fault there was—lay with the public, 
who were too ignorant to care for literature or too niggardly 
to buy it. La Fontaine had to beg the assistance of Boileau, 
who interceded for him with the bookseller to publish the first 
six books of his fables. The people in. France have always 
been fond of the theatre, and in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century the author in France was more likely to add to his 
income by writing plays than by writing books. The great suc- 
cesses of Corneille, of Moliére, and of Racine naturally tempted 
others to follow in the same path. At this time there were 
a score of second and third rate men who wrote plays for the 
theatres; the pieces were generally printed after their novelty 
had worn off on the stage, but it was from the theatre that 
the authors chiefly looked for pecuniary gain. Such remu- 
neration as they received depended upon the success of the 
piece, and only lasted until the play was printed. The author's 
right in the play then lapsed; any other theatre was then 
entitled to make use of it without being called upon to give a 
shilling to the author. But there were two men who did not 
write for the stage, and who made large sums of money by what 
they wrote—Boileau and La Bruyére. The exceptions are the 
more singular, in that neither of the two men allowed them- 
selves to be enriched by his good fortune. Boileau’s works 
were reprinted in the seventeenth century oftener than those of 
any other author; not so much perhaps on account of their 
merit, as because he had the courage to criticise Chapelain and 
others, and not to overstep the bounds of courtesy and good 
taste. Boileau piqued himself upon not taking any money for 
his work; but this did not prevent him from sneering at Pierre 
Corneille, who was a poor man, and to whom money was always 
an object. La Bruyére made over to the daughter of his book- 
seller as her dowry all the profits arising from his ‘ Caractéres, 
—the profits, we are told, were as much as 100,000 francs. 
But these instances only show that the exceptions may prove 
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the rule. The cases of the two Corneilles were very different. 
They had to depend almost altogether upon what they wrote 
for their daily bread, and when they died they were both very 
poor men. Thomas Corneille, younger by nineteen years than 
his brother Pierre, is deservedly much less known. He was a 
facile writer, and in some instances obtained large sums for his 
plays. The two men were both born at Rouen, and they lived 
in close friendship all their lives. Boileau said of the younger, 
‘Pauvre Thomas! tes vers comparés avec ceux de ton ainé font 
bien voir que tu n’es qu'un cadet de Normandie.’ Boileau was 
not the only man who sneered at the elder Corneille for being 
anxious to make money by his plays; but when Corneille was 
poor and old, and applied to the King for the re-establishment 
of his pension, Boileau gave up his own that it might be given 
to his friend. At this time the author was paid so scantily that 
he accepted his money from the bookseller as an honorarium 
instead of wage justly due to him. After half an hour’s hag- 
gling, he took the gratification with a haughty smile, and the 
moment he was outside the bookseller’s shop he cursed him for 
the pittance. And yet we hear of booksellers giving to Moliére 
2,200 francs for the ‘ Tartuffe, and to Chapelain 3,000 frances for 
the ‘ Pucelle.’ These were large sums of money, and the results 
of the bargains were that in Chapelain’s case the bookseller re- 
couped himself, and in Moliére’s he did not. Every kind ‘of 
device was tried by which to impose upon the public. It more 
than once happened that not half a dozen copies of a book 
could be sold, because the title-page, which gave an idea of the 
subject matter, was not attractive. A new title-page was then 
printed ; a popular name, which might mean anything or nothing, 
was chosen, and the public, more innocent in such matters than 
they are now, were entrapped into buying. Let us see the case 
of Rangouze. This man wrote a book, and called it ‘ Lettres 
héroiques aux Grands de |’Etat.’ He was careful not to have 
the pages of his book numbered, and he placed first in his col- 
lection the letter addressed to him to whom that special copy 
was to be presented. Every recipient, therefore, was flattered 
at seeing the letter addressed to him occupying the foremost 
place; and he gratified the author accordingly. Rangouze 
boasted that he cleared 1,500 frances. Cunning shifts in book- 
making are perhaps as common now as they were then. The 
tricks of our forefathers seem to us to be barefaced, only because 
we have learnt to manage our affairs a little more artfully. 
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‘Dans un grand siécle tout est grand’ has been an unspoken 
by-word in France for the last hundred and fifty years when - 
ever the name of Louis X'V. was mentioned or implied. And 
never has popular feeling been more lamentably untrue. Louis 
XIV. had great points, but it has been his fortune that his vices 
and his virtues have both been credited to him as sources of 
greatness. No pagan could bow down before his wooden god 
more servilely than Louis’ courtiers bowed before him. To say 
that his will was law would only liken him to other despots. 
The gentlemen round his throne strove to be more than obedient. 
They mimicked his every step and his every gesture. They 
tried to laugh as he laughed, and to eat as he ate. We might 
have been incredulous to such childishness had we not seen that 
the other day every second shopkeeper in Paris tried to dress his 
hair like the late Emperor. 

Taken literally, Voltaire’s well-known term ‘Le siécle de 
Louis XIV.,’ as applied to literature, is vague and misleading. 
Many authors commonly classed in this category do not in truth 
belong to it; and there are others whose style was in nowise 
formed by ideas prevalent in that reign. But Voltaire was not a 
man to embarrass his opinion by a close adherence to chronology. 
It was not until the middle of the seventeenth century that 
learned men in France ceased to translate Latin and Greek 
authors, thinking that they would thereby acquire renown. Some 
of the early Academicians wrote nothing else ; and consequently 
the language of the second-class writers of the time is not free from 
Latinisms. People had not yet learned to read for the pleasure 
of reading, and therefore, in regard to style, an author had only 
his own taste to consult. It is generally the reader that makes 
the writer. The founders of language,—those who set the good 
example for others to follow, the men who give the lead, the 
‘ prime-sautiers, as Montaigne would say—these men are few, 
and may in all countries be counted on the fingers of the hands. 
The real meaning of the term ‘le siécle de Louis XIV.’ is that 
a new era of literature was then beginning. Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, Montaigne, in speaking of his essays, says : 


I am writing a book for a few men, and that only for a few years. 
If it had been a question of time, a more fixed language would have 
been necessary. But at the rate that ours is now changing, who can 
hope that its present form will be in use fifty years hence? Every day 


it is slipping away from us, and since the time of my birth one half 
of it is altered, 
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Fifty years after Montaigne had written this,—in 1635,— 
Richelieu was endeavouring to persuade the Parliament to sign 
the King’s edict for the foundation of the Academy. Prose 
writers were then beginning to learn how to express themselves 
with clearness. Before that there had been few who so handled 
their words as to make them give a just expression to their 
thoughts. In 1635 Descartes had not written his ‘ Discours 


sur la Méthode,’ Balzac was but little known, Pascal and Moliére — 


were boys at school, La Rochefoucauld’s ‘ Maximes’ were not 
to be published for another thirty years. These men Richelieu 
could not foretell; but he perceived that literature in his day 
was better than it had been before him, that people cared more 
about it and gave greater heed to it, and he thought that an 
Academy of literary men in France would be of service to the 
country. 

While the Academicians were occupied at their official sit- 
tings with passing statutes for the guidance of their future 
members, while they were talking about the Dictionary they 
were going to make, and discussing plans as to the best means 
of improving the language, satires were already being written 
against them. These were, of course, written anonymously, for 
it imported much to the author that he should not be known to 
have ridiculed an institution under the patronage of Richelieu. 
The first of these was ‘ La Comédie des Académistes,’ by Saint- 
Evremond, in which there is a grotesque sketch of an Academical 
séance. Chapelain, in a letter to Balzac, dated June 20, 1638, 
speaks of it as a poor farce, unworthy of notice; but he says, at 
the same time, that the Chancellor had suppressed the piece, as 
its author, if he were discovered, would be sent to the Bastille. 
The satire is not a good one, but there are amusing bits in it 
exposing the absurdities of some of the members. The second 
was a short piece by Charles Sorel, entitled ‘ Réle des présenta- 
tions sur la réformation de notre langue.’ This is dull, and its 
only wit is in the play upon certain words. The third, and the 
hest of the three, was written by Ménage. It is a *‘ Requéte 
présentée par les Dictionnaires 4 Messieurs de l’Académie pour 
la Réformation de la langue frangaise.” We are not told when 
this satire was first; printed. -Pellisson says that Ménage had 
suppressed his squib after he had written it, that it had 
remained for more than ten years concealed among his papers, 
until somebody who had them in his keeping let it be stolen by 
somebody else that he (Pellisson) knew of, and that this some- 
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body published several copies of it. The piece made a noise at 
the time because of the ridicule that Ménage threw upon the 
Academicians for wishing, as he thought, to alter the French 
languczge. The author’s name got to be known, and con- 
sequently when he became a candidate for one of the vacant 
seats he was notadmitted. The Academy, let it be said, had no 
desire to change either the grammar or the vocabulary ; their 
intention was to lay down the rules as they then were, and to 
make a Dictionary of the words that then existed, and which 
they thought ought to continue to exist. An idea may be 
formed of Ménage’s satire by a quotation of the first four and 
the last four lines :— 

A Nosseigneurs Académiques, 

Nosseigneurs les Hypercritiques, 

Souverains arbitres de mots, 

Doctes faiseurs d’avant-propos 

Laissez votre vocabulaire, 

Abandonnez votre grammaire, 

N’innovez rien, ne faites rien 

En la langue,—et vous ferez bien. 


The suggestions of some of the members were absurd enough 
to justify all that was said against them. Gombauld proposed 
that every year each Academician should write a discourse upon 
the glory of God; Sirmond wished that all the members should 
be bound by oath to make use of such words as were approved 
of by a majority among them ; Gomberville had a dislike to the 
word car, and wished it to be struck out of the language. 

It will readily be believed that the early Academicians were 
grammarians rather than critics. Criticism, indeed, there was 
none ; for works which give rise to such examination had not yet 
been written. The object of the Academy was to determine 
what orthography, what words, what meanings to words, and 
what phrases, should be used by people who wished to write and 
speak correctly. Those of the public who wished to express 
their opinions on literary matters were made welcome in the 
vuelles and cabinets then in vogue. Whatever anyone had to 
say Was said verbally. One person gave judgment somewhat 
oracularly to half a dozen or a dozen others, and then he in 
turn had to wait until all the rest had done the same. Litera- 
ture was then in its infancy, and the youthful critics may be 
pardoned if they were a little sententious in their mode of 
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expression. The fact nevertheless remains that they did find 
means to express themselves, even though it was at the 
weekly meetings of the précieuse M"* de Scudéry, or at those of 
the pedant Ménage. 

In 1637, before the King’s edict establishing the Academy 
had been registered by the Parliament, the thoughts of the 
Academicians were for a while turned away from their projected 
Dictionary. Richelieu had somewhat arbitrarily commanded 
them to state in writing what they thought of Corneille’s ‘ Cid,’ a 
play that was then new, and which since it had first appeared 
had been the delight of the town. At length, finding re- 
monstrance to be useless, the Academicians obeyed, and gave a 
long prosaic judgment, not wanting in force and ability, but 
which displeased Corneille and did not satisfy the jealousy and 
the ill-temper of the Cardinal. Richelieu condescended to 
imagine that Corneille had braved his authority, and he was 
determined that such presumption should not go unpunished. 
The examination of the tragedy was naturally distasteful to 
Corneille; he had written his play to please the people, and he 
was much gratified in that he had received their approbation. 
And the Academicians, too, knowing what their master thought, 
were unwilling to expose themselves to ridicule by seeming to 
disapprove of what had been so much applauded by the public. 
But ill-feeling towards Corneille was not Richelieu’s onzy 
motive. As yet the Academy, which existed only in name, was 
ignored by the people and was misunderstood by the Parlia- 
ment, and the consent of Parliament was wanting to give ita 
legal status. Richelieu thought that a good opportunity had 
then presented itself for proving that he was acting openly and 
in good faith. He therefore wished the Academicians to do 
something, to show by a decisive act of their own what their 
intentions were. The ‘Cid’ had been very warmly received by 
the public, and it had been loudly condemned by the contem- 
porary dramatists. Here then was surely a case of whicha 
literary assembly might take cognisance, and give what they 
thought to be a rightful verdict in the dispute. Boileau has 
summed up the matter in a few lines: 


En vain contre le Cid un ministre se ligue ; 

Tout Paris pour Chimeéne a les yeux de Rodrigue. 
L’ Académie en corps a beau le censurer ; 

Le public révolté s’obstine a l’admirer. 
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If we look to what the Academicians did at their official 
sittings from 1635, when theroyal edict was signed, to 1652, when 
Pellisson brings his narrative to a close, we shall find that they 
have left very little to show for their labour. The absence of 
work done, excepting their examination of the ‘Cid,’ is evident 
enough from Pellisson’s history ; and Chapelain in his letters 
so frequently complains of the indolence of the members and 
the desultory character of their meetings, as to force upon us the 
conclusion that the Academy was in fact only another name for 
a red-tape office. The meetings were supposed to take place 
once a week, and until Richelieu’s death they were always held 
‘at the house of one of the members. After Richelieu, Séguier, 
the Chancellor of France, became Protector of the Academy, 
and until his death in 1672 the members used to assemble at 
his house. But even then it cannot be said that they showed 
signs of diligence. When Séguier died, Louis XIV. became 
Protector, and he lodged the Academicians in the Louvre. 
Then toinduce the members to attend he ordered, on Colbert's 
recommendation, a ‘ jeton de présence’ to be given to each one 
present. The jetons seem to have been coins struck off for this 
particular purpose. They were equivalent in value to a franc, 
so that in the latter half of the century, when the Academical 
meetings took place two and three times a week, they became a 
valuable source of income to some of the members. There were 
some who attended, or were supposed to attend, merely for the 
payment they would receive; and to these men Corneille gave 
the name of ‘jetonniers.’ Corneille, indeed, included himself 
in his pleasantry, for in his latter years he became very poor, 


and though always an honest and upright man, the francs gained 
by his attendance were of importance to him. 


Before the days of the quarrel over the ‘Cid’ the early 
Academicians occupied themselves chiefly in making discourses 
and orations. One spoke on ‘French Eloquence,’ another on 
‘ The Utility of Conference,’ another on ‘I don’t know what ’— 
‘ Je ne sais quoi ;’ that having been absolutely the title selected. 
Everyone was bound to make an harangue that should last for an 
hour. But there were three members, perhaps wiser than the 
others, who wished to excuse themselves, Sérizay engaged a 
friend to speak for him; Balzac sent something to be read 
aloud in place of a discourse; and Saint-Amant undertook, 
instead of making an oration, to compile for the Dictionary 
all the burlesque terms then known. Burlesque writing had 
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for a short time become such a mania that the booksellers 
preferred it to every other sort of literature. Boileau has 
criticised this fashion very severely; but it may be doubted 
whether he knew good burlesque from bad. His rigid literary 
principles led him to put all this class of writers together into 
one common herd. He speaks of them with the most infinite 
contempt when he says : 


Cette contagion infecta les provinces, 

Du clere et du bourgeois passa jusqu’aux princes ; 
Le plus mauvais plaisant eut ses approbateurs, 
Et jusqu’a D’Assoucy tout trouva des lecteurs. 


Sarasin and Saint-Amant had been the first to set the 
fashion, and it was carried on by Scarron, D’Assoucy, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, and others. Scarron, the author of the ‘Roman 
Comique,’ and the first husband of Madame de Maintenon, is 
by name known to all of us. Besides the ‘ Roman Comique, 
he wrote plays for the theatres, he travestied the *‘ Eneid’ into 
verse, he wrote ‘ Le Typhon,’ a burlesque poem describing the 
battle between the giants and the gods, and other pieces that 
are now little remembered. Saint-Amant, with more poetical 
vein than Scarron, but not with the same boundless overflowing 
humour, is best in his drinking songs. He lived a free and 
joyous life, loving the hours that he spent in the tavern, sing- 
ing songs with his boon companions, having no care but that 
the time might pass pleasantly. Saint-Amant was by way of 
being a grand seigneur, or he would not have got his seat in 
the Academy. He was a domestique—a term much in use in 
those days, meaning attached to the house of some great person 
—of the Comte d’Harcourt, and this title, together with the 
fame obtained by some of his early poems, procured him his 
seat. He died in 1661, long before the Aeademical Dictionary 
made its appearance; and we do not know that any part of it 
can be traced to him. 

Balzac, who also wished to be excused from making an 
oration, was a man of quite a different stamp. Vain and self- 
opinionated by nature, he preferred his solitude in the country 
to the life and animation of Paris. When Chapelain wrote to 
him in March 1634, telling him of the early meetings of the 
Academy at Conrart’s house, he answered : 


I could not help laughing at the grand news in your last letter. 
You tell me you have been received into the Academy of the beaux 
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esprits. But let me ask you who have received the beaux esprits 
that have received you? Whence comes their authority, and the 
source of their mission? Who are the great people who have been 
so gracious to M. Chapelain? 


Balzac had evidently heard something about the Academy, 
for in the same letter he says: 


I am told that it is a tyranny about to be exercised over men’s 
minds, and to which we book-writers must render a blind obedience, 
If that is the case I will rebel. I will be a heretic. I will become 
party to a revolution. That is a long word, but it is none the less 
true. 


News had reached Balzac that the Academy was to be domi- 
neered over by Richelieu, and he would therefore have nothing 
to do with it. Boisrobert had told him that he would displease 
the Cardinal if he thought ill of his project, to which Balzac 
replied that he would encounter the Cardinal’s displeasure 
rather than put himself under his orders. But later he wrote 
to Chapelain: ‘I hope you will excuse my great credulity ;’ 
and he goes on to say how he had been deceived as to the 
nature of the Academy. Six months afterwards he received a 
letter, saying that he had been elected one of the members. 

Balzac has been regarded as one of the early great French 
prose writers ; but the term ‘ great’ can only be applied to him 
in a restricted sense. If we compare him with his predecessors 
or his contemporaries, he will certainly be ranked above them. 
To Balzac must be given the merit of introducing a rhythm and 
a just cadence of sound into French prose. He was the first 
among French prose writers who understood the harmonious 
disposition of words, and knew how to manipulate his language 
so that its sound should be agreeable to the ear. In this way 
he possesses a certain charm that will for a short time please 
cultivated readers. But no writer can make a show of words 
upon a capital of common-place ideas without becoming weari- 
some. No language—prose or verse—will long continue to 
charm merely by the sweetness of its sound. Balzac is wanting 
in thought; his manner is so uniform as to weary the reader 
with his perpetually recurring metaphors, which too often are 
only empty figures of rhetoric. Sainte-Beuve, in latter days, is 
of the same opinion as Richelieu, who judged Balzac to be a 
phraseur. Richelieu, it is true, had written to Balzac, com- 
plimenting him upon his style; but he evidently kept some of 
ils seniiments to himself, and did not tell him all he thought. 
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One is tempted to think it was Balzac that Pascal had in 
his mind when he says: 


We put a mask over nature and altogether disguise it. We no 
longer talk of a king, but we call him an august monarch ; we do 
not say Paris, but the capital of a kingdom. When we see a natural 
style we are quite astonished and altogether delighted; for we 
expected to find an author, but instead we find a man? 


If we compare Pascal and Moliére, we shall find that there is a 
close kinship between the two men in their lines of thought 
and their modes of expression. In the ‘ Misanthrope’ Alceste 
tells Oronte what he thinks of his silly verses. 


Ce n’est que jeu de mots, qu’affectation pure, 
Et ce n’est point ainsi que parle la nature. 


This is not merely a coincidence. Pascal disliked an author 
putting up his signboard, as he calls it, as much as Moliére 
disliked a man giving himself airs and pretending to be other 
than he was. In both writers there is a directness of expression 
that is very noticeable; and in both men there was a strong 
dislike to idle language and to flummery. 

After the members of the Academy had finished their exami- 
nation of the ‘Cid,’ and spent some months in making useless 
harangues, they again began to think about their Dictionary. 
The history of the compilation of that work would indeed be a 
curious one if it was worth the trouble of investigation. There 
is much in it that is interesting, and there is very much that is 
not. Pellisson tells us that they began the letter A on 
February 7, 1639, and they finished it on the 17th October fol- 
lowing. Had they continued at this rate the Dictionary would 
have been finished in less than twenty years. As it happened, 
the first edition did not appear until 1694, fifty years after it 
had been commenced. 

We must now bring our short sketch to a close. If we 
now look back at what the early Academicians did at their 
official sittings, we are bound to admit that they did very 
little. The only bit of work that they have to show for 
their labour during half a century is their criticism on 
the ‘Cid, and that, as they themselves thought at the time, 
they had very much better have left alone. We do not 
mention the Dictionary, for that was not completed until 
sixty years or more after the Academy had been founded. The 
name of the Academy has always stood high in France, and 
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men of literature have ever been eager to be included in the 
list of the immortal forty members. But we are disposed to 
believe that its glory and the good that it has done have gone no 
further than electing its own members, and creating that am- 
bition which certainly exists as to the possession of its chairs. 
There is no institution of wide repute that thinks more of its 
cocked hats and its gold lace than the French Academy ; nor is 
there any institution that requires more of cocked hats and gold 
lace to maintain its existence. It is valuable in France simply 
because it is valued; it confers a dignity, and the dignity is 
appreciated. But we need not here in England be led by any 
of its visible results to regret that we have not had an Academy 


of Literature of our own. 





THE POETS OF THE OXFORD CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT: 1827-1845. 


No future historian of England, or even of Europe, can fail 
to take note of the stirring of religious thought of which Ox- 
ford began to be the centre some fifty years ago. It was one 
of the highest waves of that great tide of Catholic reaction, 
and of counter reformation, which, when dogma, church dis- 
cipline, and ritual seemed most dead, set in over the whole of 
Europe, and has been, naturally enough, the strongest where 
religion was most disintegrated, and faith had most waned. 

That such a reaction will continue is probable, and many of 
those even most opposed to Catholic teaching may rejoice that 
it should be so. It is better that the opposing armies of 
Catholicism, and Agnosticism or free thought, should be drawn 
up against each other in clear array, and that the skirmishing 
bands which have so long carried on their own conquests or 
suffered their own losses between the two, should join one army 
or the other, so that the issue be made plain; and with this 
desire the Catholic will concur as well as the Agnostic. Dr. 
Newman has said that there is no logical middle course between 
the Catholic Faith and Atheism; and if for the term Atheism, 
which is dogmatic, he will allow us to substitute the word 
Agnosticism, we as well as persons of his creed will cordially 
admit the truth of his saying. 

If then it be allowed that the Oxford movement—though 
apparently concerned with one sect alone among the many of 
this land, though localised at first in one university, and for a 
long while attached by a nickname to the personality of one 
man, and he by no means the leader—be of wide historic and 
religious importance, it will be seen that the literature of that 
period must have an interest, as indeed has ail literary work 
Which colours a time and is devoted to a definite end. 

The subject is well worthy of the two men who, in our own 
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day, could best write it—the Rector of Lincoln or Mr. Leslie 
Stephen ; yet even their calm and balanced minds could perhaps 
scarce deal satisfactorily with a time so near our own, and avoid 
prejudice so completely as they have done with the controversies 
of a past century. Our task is lighter; one also in which 
sympathy is required more than critical judgment. We here 
speak of the poets only of that movement, and primarily of 
John Keble, John Henry Newman, and Isaac Williams. 

We all know the trite saying, ‘ Let who will write the laws of 
a country, give me the making of its lays.’ It was the singular 
good fortune of John Keble to stand to the Oxford movement in 
the two positions of founder and of laureate: he was ‘the true and 
primary author of it,’ the ‘ great motive power, as Dr. Newman 
calls him. ‘On Sunday, July 14, 1833, Mr. Keble preached 
the Assize sermon in the university pulpit. It was published 
under the title of “ National Apostasy.” Ihave ever considered 
and kept the day as the start of the religious movement of 
1833.’ 

But of course before this formal start preparation had been 
given in large measure by the ‘Christian Year,’ published 
fifty-two years ago, in 1827. It may perhaps seem absurd to 
say that the book is less known than it deserves to be, when we 
tind in ‘ Keble’s Life’ that in less than twenty-six years 108,000 
copies were issued in forty-three editions ; that in the nine months 
following the writer’s death, seven more editions were sold of 
11,000 copies ; and that the sale has never flagged since—yet this 
large demand has been mainly confined to one Church and one 
section of it: it has not been, as in its degree it deserves to be, to 
English religious thought what the ‘ De Imitatione Christi’ has 
been to the religious thought of Europe. But within the sphere 
of its influence the effect was unbounded. ‘ Keble did,’ says Dr. 
Newman, ‘that for the Church of England which none but a 
poet could do—he made it poetical.’ ‘His happy magic made 
the Anglican Church seem what Catholicism was and is. The 
established system found to its surprise that it had been all its 
life talking not prose but poetry : 


‘ Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.’ 


He goes on with a mixture of irony and affectionate admira- 
tion: 


Beneficed clergymen used to go to rest as usual on Christmas Eve, 
and leave to ringers, or sometimes to carollers, the observance which 
was paid, not without creature comforts, to the sacred night ; but now 
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they suddenly found themselves to their great surprise to be wakeful 
shepherds, and still as the day came round the new-born Saviour 
dawned upon their prayer. Anglican bishops had not only lost the 
habit of blessing, but had sometimes been startled and vexed when 
asked to do so, but now they were told of their gracious arm stretched 
out to bless ; moreover, what they had never dreamed when they were 
gazetted or did homage, they were taught that each of them was an 
apostle true, a robed and crowned seer. The parish church had been 
shut up, except for vestry meetings and occasional services, all days of 
the year but Sundays ; but church-goers were now assured that martyrs 
and saints dawned on their way : that the Absolution in the Common 
Prayer Book was the golden key each morn and eve, and informed 
moreover, at a time too when the Real Presence was all but utterly 
forgotten or denied, of the dear feast of Jesus dying, upon that altar 
ever lying, while Angels prostrate fall. They learned besides that 
-what their pastors had spoken of, and churchwardens had used at 
vestry meetings as a mere table, was the dread altar, and that holy 
lamps were blazing ; perfumed embers quivering bright, while stoled 
priests minister at them, while the floor was by knees of sinners worn. 
These poems became a sort of comment upon the Anglican formularies 
and ordinances, and elevated them into the dignity of a religious system. 


But Keble did all this with the unconscious workings of a 
poet’s fancy. What he deliberately set himself to do was to 
bring out the sacramental system—that is, the doctrine that 
matter and material phenomena are the types and the instru- 
ments of unseen realities, and this view of nature was deeply 
coloured by the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. Laws of nature 
were to Keble, and indeed to all his school, phenomena to be 
altered or set aside at any moment by the divine will. These 
then are the two main characteristics of Keble’s thought, to look 
at all religious ordinances and all subjective movements of the 
mind by the light of the Catholic Church, though he did not 
recognise that the Roman obedience was the only adequate em- 
bodiment of that Church, and to look on nature as but the tool 
and revelation of an unseen God. It is obvious that in such 
a case a man can only see what he brings with him the power of 
seeing. Nature severely investigated can teach only the same 
facts to all: Nature scanned by the poet will, because she is so 
various, teach just the lesson each wishes to learn. 

To give an instance of what is meant: Moschos the Greek 
poet, in the end of the third century B.c., had not, of course, any 
suspicion of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. He lecks on the fading mallows, and contrasts their 
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revival after seeming decay with the sleep of man that knows no 
waking. Many readers will know the beautiful passage: here 
is an attempt at an English rendering: 


Ah me! the mallows, dead in the garden drear, 
Ah! the green parsley, the thriving tufts of dill: 
These again shall rise, shall live in the coming year. 


But we, men in our pride, we in wisdom and strength— 
We if once we die, deaf in the womb of earth, 
Sleep the sleep that wakes not, sleep of infinite length. 


Mr. Keble, who treats the resurrection of the actual particles 
of our bodies as a doctrine of cardinal importance, chooses from 
St. Paul’s great analogy what suits his purpose, and looks only 
at the leaves of the trees, which are but a small portion of 
the material tree, as though one were to consider the clippings 
of a man’s hair or nails as separate entities. And having done 
this, he writes on the fall of the leaves: 


How like decaying life they seem to glide, 
And yet no second spring have they in store; 
But when they fall, forgotten to abide 
Is all their portion, and they ask no more. 


Soon o’er their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 

A thousand wild flowers round them shall unfold, 
And green buds glisten in the dews of spring, 

And all be vernal rapture as of old. 


Man’s portion is to die and rise again, 
Yet he complains while these unwavering part 
With their sweet lives, as pure from sin and stain 
As his when Eden held his virgin heart. 


The ‘Christian Year’ is so easily in the hands of all, that we 
need not do more than indicate these two great characteristics, 
which have made the ‘ Christian Year’ the devotional handbook 
of the Catholic revival, at least in its earlier, which was its saner 
and manlier stage. 

We turn now to its special poetic character. We are living 
in a time in which poetic form is consciously cultivated to an 
extent never perhaps surpassed, and seldom equalled. The result 
is, that while of great poets our -day has but few, and those who 
are to our thoughts great will perhaps have their number still 
further winnowed by the blast of time, there is scarce a verse- 
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writer who, amid masses of what is otherwise trivial, has not 
some gem, which, because of its exquisite and polished smooth- 
ness, will ‘on the stretched forefinger of old Time sparkle for 
ever, will live in future anthologies with ‘Tell me not, love, I 
am unkind,’ with ‘ Go, lovely rose,’ and ‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes.’ But when sweetest Shakspeare warbling his native 
wood-notes wild, and Milton in his scholarly precision, adopted 
a perfect form, they did so unconsciously; their poems for the 
most part live because of their truth or wild rose beauty, because 
of their subtle, inborn tenderness or might, not so much because 
of the mould into which their thoughts were poured. And of 
all true inartificial poets, indeed of all great poets, one chief 
symptom is that they seize for us the secret yet open beauty 
which lies in the simpler aspects of nature, invisible by, or at 
least inexpressible by, those who have not a considerable gift of 
song; and the greatest poets do not seek after great nature, 
but paint lovingly the loveliness of the smaller hills, the gentler 
streams, the quiet hedgerows, and the orchard closes. Thus 
with Shakspeare the Forest of Ardennes is brought into his own 
forest of Arden—Henley-in-Arden—close to Stratford-on-Avon. 
Milton’s chosen scenery is the valley of the Thames, or the up- 
lands of Oxfordshire ; only on rare occasions has he memories of 
his Italian journey. Now in this power of seizing and recording 
the beauty of humbler nature, Mr. Keble holds a high place. 
Among the most polished of our city poets, whose work is in 
form exquisite, there are many of whom it might be said— 


A primrose by the river’s brim 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


But for the poet of the ‘ Christian Year’ may be claimed no 
mean station among the company of those who sing of 


, daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; 


who see when 
the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn ; 
or notice the colour of 
ash buds in the front of March ; 
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or hear in the garden 


The wise thrush : he sings his song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture. 


Such a delicate eye and ear did Mr. Keble also bring to his 
work. For instance— 


Not surer does each tender gem 
Set in the fig-tree’s polished stem 
Foreshow the summer. 


And all Oxford men whose memory carries them back to the 
time before the improvements in the Parks, and the walk to 
Headington, will recognise the truth of the following passage :— 


If, the quiet brooklet leaving, 
Up the stony vale I wind, 
Haply half in fancy grieving 
For the shades I leave behind, 
By the dusty wayside drear 
Nightingales with joyous cheer 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 
Gladlier than in cultured grove. 


Or when he speaks of sounds— 
the fitful sweep 


Of winds across the steep 
Through withered bents, romantic note and clear, 
Meet for a hermit’s ear ; 
and 
The wheeling kite’s wild solitary cry ; 


and once more, when he notices 


The evening blackbird’s full-toned lay, 
When the relenting sun has smiled 
Bright through a whole December day,— 


we feel that here is one who has been taught at first-hand by 
Nature, the chief poets’ true nurse. No one who reads the 
‘Christian Year’ will fail to be rewarded by a thousand touches 
like these ; the discouragements also are many to a fastidious 
ear or a critical mind. The expression of thought is often 
vague, perhaps purposely vague, as with a consciousness that 
there was in the words an exoteric and esoteric sense, according 
as the readers were or were not of the initiated orthodox ; while 
side by side with most melodious lines, and singularly happy 
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turns, are difficult, unusual, and even ungrammatical expres- 
sions—words distorted for rhyme’s sake, as spright, for spirit, the 
rod they take so calm, for calmly, roseate cups, for rose blossoms, 
mystic wnison, for mystic harmony. 

Yet, in days like these, if there be men who no longer able 
to accept the simple lessons they learned from their mothers 
—to whom the first prayers they prayed have become as strange 
as the sound of its earliest language becomes in maturer years 
to the child born in some eastern land—have not lost their faith 
in goodness, and still believe that those who taught them were 
neither fools nor knaves, the reading of this book will bring to them 
tender thoughts and kindly, and may serve to bridge over with 
a sweet sympathy the gulf between their present and their past. 
It will do them no harm to remember the melodies of childhood 
in the business or the philosophies of their manhood. £ There 
are,’ says Keble— 

There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime, 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


We need not speak of Mr. Keble’s second volume, the ‘ Lyra 
Innocentium,’ nor of his metrical version of the ‘ Psalms.’ The 
faults and merits of the ‘Christian Year’ are in these also, but 
the faults are far greater and the merits fewer. 


In 1836, three years, according to Dr. Newman, after 
the definite foundation of the Oxford school, and when the 
‘Christian Year’ had already done much of its work of prepara- 
tion, appeared the ‘Lyra Apostolica,’ a collection of poems 
reprinted from the ‘ British Magazine,’ ‘in the humble hope,’ 
according to the preface, ‘that they may be instrumental in 
recalling or recommending to the reader important Christian 
truths, which are at this day in a way to be forgotten.’ 

The writers were Mr. Keble, Mr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, Mr. 
R. H. Froude, Mr. Isaac Williams (of whom more hereafter), and 
Mr. Bowden, the accomplished author of a life of Hildebrand, 
the father of two men, one now dead, both in their way dis- 
tinguished as priests of the London Oratory. Few of these pieces 
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are poetry in any true sense. They are hard, dogmatic, forced, 
and crabbed. Those who were poets among the authors seem to 
have put off their poet’s mantle ; those who were not are heavy as 
performing elephants, Dr. Newman isthe one exception. The 
verses, ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ which have made their way into 
almost every hymnal in the land, appeared here. The literary 
liistory of this poem must be told in the writer’s own words. 
He was travelling abroad with R. Hurrell Froude, and at Rome 
in 1833 there came to his soul the strong conviction that he had 
a work to doin England. Parting from Froude, he went to 
Sicily, where he was attacked by fever. 


At Castro Giovanni (he writes), I was laid up for three weeks. 
Towards the end of May I set out for Palermo, taking three days for 
the journey. Before starting from my inn in the morning of May 26 
or 27, I sat down on my bed, and began to sob bitterly. My servant, 
who had acted as my nurse, asked what ailed me. I could only 
answer, I have a work to do in England. I was aching to get home, 
yet for want of a vessel I was kept at Palermo for three weeks. 1 
began to visit the churches, and they calmed my impatience, though 
I did not attend any services—I knew nothing of the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament there. At last I got off in an orange boat, bound 
for Marseilles. We were becalmed a whole week in the Straits of 
Bonifacio. There it was that I wrote the lines ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ 
which have since become well known. 


There is probably no Englishman who is not proud of this 
simple, grand old man, and who does not feel that his country 
is honoured by the Cardinal’s purple, which is at last offered to 
Dr. Newman. 

His verses stand alone as poems in that * Lyra Apostolica.’ 
They, with many more, are collected in his volume of ¢ Verses 
on various Occasions,’ published in 1868, and we can see what 
Dr. Newman once did not—how wholly the same in all its essen- 
tials is the doctrine he held as an Anglo-Catholic and that 
which he now holds as a Roman Catholic. The poems gain an 
added interest by their dates, many more than the lines of 
which we have spoken having been written on his journey from 
Italy ; but though his face was turned away from the eternal 
city, he was travelling then and through all those years to his 
soul’s truehome. The ‘ Verses on various Occasions’ should be, 
but probably are not, known to all. The ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ 
a wonderful poem on the nobler side of the doctrine of Purga- 
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tory, puts Dr. Newman in a very high place among poets. We 
will quote him in his playful, but still serious and sacred mood 
—his * Valentine toa Little Girl’ :— 


Little maiden, dost thou pine 
For a faithful Valentine ? 

Art thou scanning timidly 
Every face that meets thine eye ? 
Art thou fancying there may be 
Fairer face than thou dost see ? 
Little maiden, scholar mine, 
Wouldst thou have a Valentine ? 


Go and ask, my little child, 
Ask the Mother undefiled : 
Ask, for she will draw thee near, 
And will whisper in thine ear— 
Valentine: the name is good, 
For it comes of lineage high 
And a famous family, 
And it tells of gentle blood, 
Noble blood, and nobler still 
For its owner freely poured 
Every drop there was to spill 
In the quarrel of his Lord. 
Valentine : I know the name, 
Many martyrs bear the same, 
And they stand in glittering ring 
Round their warrior God and King, 
Who before and for them bled, 
With their robes of ruby red, 
And their swords of cherub flame. 


Yes, there is a plenty there, 
Knights without reproach or fear ; 
Such St. Denys, such St. George, 
Martin, Maurice, Theodore, 
And a hundred thousand more, 
Guerdon gained and warfare o’er. 
By that sea without a surge, 
And beneath the eternal sky, 
And the beatific Sun 
In Jerusalem above. 
Valentine is every one : 
Choose from out that company 
Whom to serve, and whom to love, 
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The Rev. Isaac Williams, Rector of Stinchcombe in Glou- 
cestershire, is the third who must here be named as coming 
among true poets of the Catholic revival. He wasa theologian of 
no mean order, one of the writers in the Tracts, and identified with 
the movement throughout. His two best-known poetical works 
are the ‘Cathedral,’ in which, after the manner of George Herbert, 
he gives a poem to each portion of the fabric of a great Church, 
and the ‘ Baptistery ’ written in the first instance to illustrate a 
series of grisly and detestable medieval pictures, in which the 
contrast was depicted between the reward of the just and the 
torments of the damned. Though these were no doubt con- 
sidered to be dogmatically useful, the actual poems make scant 
allusion to the material flames, the potbellied fiends, with hooks 
and pincers and other grotesque instruments of torture, so 
offensively presented in the pictures. Without the illustrations, 
the ‘ Baptistery’ is incomparably the finest poem. 

The fact that our present copy of the ‘ Baptistery’ is the 
eighth edition, published in 1874, will show that the poems 
have had a large sale, yet they have probably been read by 
High Churchmen alone, and even by those only who represent 
the Oxford side of that phase of faith. They are steeped in 
the Oxford thought, and coloured by the Oxford scenery, of 
thirty years ago. The splendid poem of the ‘ Waters of the 
City of God’ is an evident description of the two fair rivers of 
Oxford ; and in a part of it, the poet no doubt is thinking of 
what all Oxford men have seen—these rivers in flood sweeping 
over the yellowing autumn plain; his forest scenery is Bagley 
Wood, now, alas, enclosed for the October shooting of the 
Fellows of St. John; while the City of God itself would be less 
fair to him were it not strangely like his own University, with 
its towers and spires as seen from Shotover or Hinksey. 

Judged by a modern standard, his rhymes are faulty, his 
diction turgid and often very obscure ; ‘falters’ rhymes with 
‘waters’ in one of his noblest passages; ‘well’ and the last 
syllable of ‘immutable’ in another. But there is about his work 
the true ring of a poet nevertheless. Here are some lines on 
those half solemn, half superstitious feelings from which even 
the strongest of us are not exempt, when standing at night in 
some lonely cloister or graveyard— 
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It is an awful thing to stand 

With either world on either hand, 
Upon the intermediate ground 

Which doth the sense and spirit bound. 
Woe worth the man who doth not fear 
When spirits of the dead are near. 

How wild their awful destinies, 

As stars that gleam among the trees, 
"Tween leaves that tremble ere they fall, 
When the autumnal wind shall call. 


My spirit doth within me sink, 
When thus I stand upon the brink 
And labour with them to conver, 
Hid in the boundless universe. 

Oh, ’tis a fearful thing to be 
Within your silent company. 

This outer world doth seem to fail, 
And stoutest heart turns pale : 
Your very stillness seems to din, 
And wake a deeper sense within. 


And here is the end of ¢ The Waters of the - ‘y 0 God:? 


Flow on, flow on, old Ocean’s dau sh cr: 
In every shape and form that ye are wrough 
I love you, happy waters: 
Whether ye lead me back in thousht 
To boyhood’s purer days, 
Or your refreshing sounds are brought 
"Mid the polluted ways 
Of cities, towers, and men, 
O happy waters, hail to you again. 
I know not how upon the theme I linger. 
In vain I close the strain, 
I strike the chords, and still again 
Thought runs on thought beneath the moving finger, 
I close, and yet again upon the theme I linger. 


co 


Why are ye linked with all my deepest musings, 
And summon up the past ? 

Yet in regrets which evermore must last, 
Your freshness new infusing. 

Types of baptismal freshness ever winding, 

Ye my sad weavy ways at every turn are finding, 
With sounds as of celestial dew, 
Or streams that come to view. 
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Bear me, great flowing fountains, bear me still 
Upon your heaving breast ; 
Bear me yet onward to the eternal hill 
Where I at length may rest ! 
Still would I close, my tongue in closing falters, 
O bear me on your flowing breast, ye happy, happy waters 


The three from whom we have quoted are all who can fairly 
be termed the poets of the Catholic revival. But the time pro- 
duced three others who were all affected by it, and roused perhaps 
in one case an unconscious, in two, certainly, a conscious anta- 
gonism. These have been Matthew Arnold, Clough, and Bur- 
bidge. Of the two former there is little need to speak: one 
who love poetry are ignorant of the singer of our day who is 
unsurpassed for thought and sweetness combined ; while Clough’s 
poems, with all their formal imperfections, have grown in esti- 
mation each year since first they saw the light ; and the student of 
Oxford thought, of the liberal reaction against the Catholic 
revival, must needs study the work of both. Clough, even more 
than Arnold, is the very embodiment of all that was noblest, 
purest, most self-denying, most cultured, in the liberal Oxford of 
thirty years ago. He too is unlikely to be forgotten ; for while 
thinkers are tossed by doubt, and the problems remain unsolved 
which beset the present conditions of life, Clough’s words will 
too easily find an echo in many hearts to allow them to die. 

Burbidge, less known than those we have named, was also 
the product of the Oxford movement, though in antagonism to 
it. Heand his friend Clough were first known as poets by a little 
volume which they jointly published in 1849, called ‘ Ambar- 
valia.” Burbidge is an Anglican clergyman, still, for aught we 
know, contented in those bonds; but there was a time when 
he also was dissatisfied with the religious ordinances which 
were around him, and in which he had been nursed. He was 
striving as Newman strove, and Keble and Williams, to pour 
new wine into old bottles, though his wine and Clough’s were 
not the same as theirs, and finding that the bottles burst under 
the new strain and stress. Here is a sonnet, the thought of 
which might have been adopted by many a wavering soul in 
those days of the disintegration of so many faiths :— 


Yet let me keep the old observances ; 

Though, stripped of their sweet meanings, they to me 
Be melancholy now as leafless trees : 

Yet I will keep them,‘ fruitless though they be, 
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And in that arbour of cold Memory 
Take oft my pleasure when the wind is low, 

And winter strong, and the tired world runs slow, 
And with my soul the outer things agree. 

I draw—I know it well—from a cold breast 

These heartless words ; and yet I can perceive 
That I can find in time some safer rest 

Although my earth no more with noon be bright, 
May not this dulness be the fading Eve 

Whence shall be born the clear, dark, holy Night ? 


All earnest souls were striving and seeking in that time; it 
was an eager, an active, anda strenuous time—a time in which 
to have been young and to have known some of the workers is 
yet good, even for those who have not wholly accepted any of 
the solutions of life’s riddle which were then offered. The lesson 
preached by both sides was fundamentally the same. Mr. Keble 
took as the motto of his book, ‘In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength; Mr. Newman believed that a kindly 
Light was leading him, even though he could not see the goal. 
So Clough was sure that one day the light of Truth would dawn 
for the inquirer—at least light enough by which he might do 
his work; and what more does any want ? 


No God, no Truth ? receive it ne’er, 
Believe it ne’er, O man! 

But turn not then to seek again 
What first the ill began. 

No God it saith : ah, wait in faith, 
God’s self-completing plan, 

Receive it not, but leave it not 
And wait it out, O man. 


So Burbidge also counsels patience, and the possessing the soul 
in quietness and trust: 


O Time, dull Time, go faster, 
I have not found my rest : 
T am not with my Master 
Unsanctified, unblest. 
T roam in sin and error, 
In grief and pain I roam ; 
I mourn, I am in terror, 
My heart is not at home. 
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O patience, restless spirit, 
Resist not, nor repine ; 
My peace thou shalt inherit, 
The promises are thine. 
If thou with sin and weakness 
No more wilt walk below, 
Have patience and learn meekness, 


And thou shalt be let go. 


We have endeavoured to show the nobler and more poetic 
aspect of a movement which has so often turned aside into 
squabbles about the infinitely little. It is best to look always at 
what is lofty rather than what is mean. The ‘Christian Year’ 
and the lesser books of poetry which shone with something of 
the same light are a gain to set against the petty details of 
ecclesiastical millinery and the quibbles of ecclesiastical lawyers, 
which vex the souls of many, and seem to others as idle inter- 
ruptions to the real business of life. 
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A History of Our Own Times. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. 
and II. By Justin McCarthy. (London: Chatto & Windus. 
1879.) 


Tus ‘ History of Our Own Times’—up to the conclusion of 
the Crimean War—is pleasant reading alike for those who have 
lived through the events it describes and for those to whom it 
is new: all will realise how truly the author has imbibed the 
feeling about public men that existed during their day of power. 
Lord Melbourne comes back to us again the apparently indolent 
but really active spirit that he was some forty years ago; Lord 
Brougham reappears—the same demon of work and invective 
that he was at the commencement of the present reign— 
attempting all things, doing much, issuing ‘works that he 
believed would give him the place of a Cicero and a Bacon, but 
the fame of which he himself survived; Lord Palmerston— 
though these later times are fast throwing him back into the 
diminishing vista—seems once more here restless over his 
honest intrigues; Gladstone and Disraeli are young again: the 
former the wiser man then, the latter now. The old atmo- 
sphere again envelopes us with its spiritual pictures, so faithful 
as to make times seem real which are now only remembered. 
We must needs also express our svmpathetic approval of the 
manner in which Mr. Justin McCarthy deals with rival states- 
men: no historian could be more free from party bias than he 
is. A stranger might try almcst in vain to discover through 
his writing the side to which he leans: we only discern through 
his work a full recognition of the fact, than which nothing is 
more certain, that in politics good men alike belong to both 
parties. History is to him philosophy: he does not take up his 
pen to resent the past. We have carefully examined some of 
his portraitures of great men, to see if he did not here and there 
manifest a benevolent neutrality, only te discover that it is the 
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faults rather than the principles of men that he criticises, to 
whatever side they may belong. 

‘The King is dead: long live the Queen!’ This heading 
ushers in the first chapter, which descants on those gradual 
changes, brought about by circumstance even more than 
character, which have placed the Crown in perfect harmony with 
the other estates of the realm. George IV., like his father, 
belonged always to a Tory party; William IV., as a younger 
son, having nothing to conserve for others, hut much to do for 
himself, was a Liberal; but when he had become a king, and 
after enjoying a good swing of power on his old principles, he 
naturally slid towards the Tory side. He entered at first con 
amore into the repairs of the constitution, gave his support to 
the Greys and the Russells—the great re-fitters of the time- 
honoured fabric ; but when the repairs had gone on for a con- 
siderable time, he too began to see beams and rafters getting 
loose, and buttresses cracking. Fortunately for him, the 
country, like himself, was surfeited of change, and there was 
another powerful party at his side ready to conserve what was 
left, and to work the State-machine somewhat more in accord- 
ance with its old traditions. 

All things are possible in their turn; nevertheless, the cast 
of the die is not often the one most needful to our necessities. 
It must therefore be regarded as an amazing stroke of fortune 
for this nation, that at the king’s demise the Princess Victoria 
was heir to the throne. As Mr. McCarthy says: ‘She was well 
brought up: both as regards her intellect and her character, 
her training was excellent. She was taught to be self-reliant, 
brave, and systematical. "rudence and economy were incul- 
cated on her as thong: she were born to be poor.’ 

What an education was this for a throne, provided that its 
trials, temptations, and disappointments did not spoil the work 
of that great mother who foresaw the coming necessities of an 
unparalleled epoch in the history of freedom, thought, and 
action. But although two generations have sprung up since 
the Queen ascended the throne, the years have passed only to 
confirm the hopes that were cherished at the beginning. 

Lord John Russell is well described, from the time when he 
doubted whether his career was to be that of literary genius, to 
when, after doing much useful.work, he became through habit 
a little too fond of legislating. The bulky figure of O’Connell, 
with his hard hits and sayings, and the not forgotten character 
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of Sheil, occupy their due place. There is an interesting 
chapter on the ‘ Movements of the Churches, which opens with 
the history of Tractarianism ; but on the whole it is more an 
account of how it came about, than a review of the changes it 
has effected. The author says that Dr. Newman went back to 
medizvalism, and states this with the same kind of equanimity 
as he might feel in narrating the manner in which Camden or 
any other antiquary looked up his ‘Remains.’ This tolerant 
spirit in any author would not be surprising if—unlike Mr. 
McCarthy—he had shown that philosophical insight was not 
his forte ; but that world which is worth addressing knows per- 
fectly well what disconnective gaps lie between Catholicism, 
with its water-colour copy, Ritualism, and Truth—the gap 
between legendary symbol and Scripture and the gap between 
even many of the interpretations of the latter and natural 
human sense. The many who at this moment are so deeply 
interested in the affairs of Afghanistan may turn with advan- 
tage from their superabundance of knowledge to a chapter in 
these volumes on the disaster at Cabul in 1837—during a 
period of excitement and apprehension which at one moment 
almost foreshadowed the horrors of the Indian mutiny, and 
when a greater figure than Shere Ali stood in the midst—that 
of Akbar Khan. We need scarcely mention that the appear- 
ance of Cobden and Bright on the political stage, with their 
supreme influence over Sir Robert Peel, is characteristically 
described, and how Disraeli, when his chief surrendered to them, 
seized the opportunity of indulging in what he called his forte 
—sedition, and how, by his successful attacks on the minister, 
he laid the foundation of his own great fortunes that have made 
him more than the Abarbanel of his age. 


Life and Times of Stein; or, Germany and Prussia in the 
Napoleonic Age. 3 vols. By J. R. Seeley, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1879.) 


Proressor SEELEY has a great subject to deal with in these 
three volumes, but he has handled it rather as a lecturer than 
as an historian. Page is added to page in calm, equable, easy 
exposition, such as an audience might listen to without effort 
and with a pleasant sense of having the range of their ideas 
tranquilly enlarged. Above everything the writer is desirous of 
carrying the intelligence of his readers with him, not hurrying 
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them, or jolting them, or in any way exciting them, but slowly 
and patiently expanding their knowledge. It is a method of 
instruction for which much is to be said, and Professor Seeley 
has proved himself to be a master of it; but without abandoning 
the form of half popular, half academic lectures, with all its 
advantages of renewing knowledge and awakening the torpor 
of ignorance, he might have made a more luminous arrange- 
ment of his materials. The result does not justify the biogra- 
phical form which Professor Seeley has adopted for the purpos2 
of giving a more vivid human interest to the narrative of the 
anti-Napoleonic revolution. Stein was perhaps the leading 
statesman of a movement which received its impulses from 
several statesmen, thinkers, social conditions, and political con- 
vulsions; but the part which he played in the history of Europe 
between the great turning points of Jena and Waterloo was 
hardly commensurate with his being regarded as the hero of 
the epoch. His ascendency over the Prussian king enabled 
him, during a brief tenure of power as minister of finance, to 
improve the financial position of Prussia. He encouraged the 
reorganisation Of the Prussian army by Scharnhorst. His advice 
is believed to have been an important factor in determining 
the alliance of Russia and Prussia after Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow. But it tends more to confusion than enlightenment 
to describe the struggles of the continental Powers to recover 
from their prostration, and the social and political revolutions 
that began and partly worked themselves out in the process, in 
such a way that Stein’s share in the new movement shall stand 
out above the whirling tumult as the controlling and paramount 
fact. What the historian lost in true proportion he might have 
gained in personal interest, if his factitious hero—factitious, 
that is to say, in the sense of having his really great achieve- 
ments exaggerated in relation to the tremendous events then 
on the European stage—had been a man of fascinating indivi- 
duality. But Stein had nothing about him of the personal 
charm of Cromwell, or Napoleon, or Frederick the Great, or 
Bismarck ; the charm which comes from overmastering force of 
will, Satanic or divine ambition, or that strange mixture of 
character which is equally tempting to the psychologist and the 
hero-worshipper. When his biographer has told us that he had 
an imperious and irritable temper and a lofty sense of duty, he 
has given us the main features of Stein’s character, and there 
are few minor traits to diversify them. A bad temper might in 
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itself furnish some materials for a biographer as a source of 
tragic or ludicrous incidents, but in Stein’s case it produced 
nothing but occasional quarrels of a very ordinary type with his 
superiors and his subordinates. It made impostors of every 
kind uneasy in his presence, and nervous persons who were not 
impostors seem to have found talking with him a disquieting 
occupation; but it was not extraordinary enough in its manifes- 
tations to be a strong title to interest. Stein’s noble devotion 
to the work which fell to his hands, and his splendid self-reliance 
and disrespect for all who came between him and what he knew 
to be right, make him a grand figure; and if the absolute dic- 
tatorship of Prussia had lain in his official path during the 
period which Mr. Seeley describes, he would doubtless have 
made such a mark as would have entitled him to be written of 
as the hero of the anti-Napoleonic revolution. But the details of 
his life, his relations with his parents, his marriage, his official 
career, are not of such a kind that we care to have them 
intruded on the history of a great time. We know ail that we 
have the least interest in knowing in this connection about his 
force of will, when we are told that it induced Frederick 
William III. to pass reforms which others had prepared, and 
probably swayed the Czar in the means which he adopted for 
resisting the domination of Napoleon. It is only as an instru- 
ment that Stein is in the least interesting. His rigid unbend- 
ing devotion to the duty that lay before him is a noble example, 
and for this, as well as for what he was instrumental in achieving, 
the German people do well to give him a pedestal among their 
national heroes. But it is confessedly not the life of Stein, but 
the cardinal incidents and operative ideas of a great epoch, that 
Professor Seeley proposed to describe in these volumes. Stein 
had nothing to do with the preparation of the field for the 
mighty changes which took place, being then absorbed in the 
work of a subordinate place in the Prussian bureaucracy. When 
he was called to a higher post he discharged its responsibilities 
with the same energy and zeal, but his connection with great 
affairs was so brief that, however important the impulse which 
he communicated while his hand was at the helm, his life 
cannot be made without straining a framework on which to 
hang the history of the German revolution. 
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The International Scientific Series. Vol. XXV. Education as 


a Science. By Professor Bain. (London: C. Kegan Paul 
& Co. 1879.) 


Tue entrance of the searching and defining intellect upon 
a field which may be said to be overhung by mists of vague 
speculation and traditional belief, swayed hither and thither by 
blasts of passionate dogma, is an event of no small importance. 
There is no subject on which men’s minds are so confused as edu- 
cation. There is no subject in which doctrinaires revel with so 
unbounded a license. The limits of what is possible and what 
is impossible for human faculties are nowhere so lightly ignored 
as in the exposition of educational ideals. It is common 
enough to find a writer on education sighing at the same time 
for the minute accuracy which can only be gained by exclusive 
attention to one study—‘*non multa sed multum ’—and for 
the harmonious development of all the powers of the mind which 
can only be gained, if it is possible at all, by extreme diversity 
of studies. We very much needed that some one who had 
made the common processes of human thought, feeling, and 
action, and the varieties of human character, his life-long field of 
investigation, should take education in hand; analyse the mass 
of floating opinion on the subject; test prevailing maxims by 
reference to the universal and inexorable laws of the mind; and 
without prejudice in favour of any narrow dogma of his own, 
show us what different educators want to do, how they must 
proceed to attain their ends, where methods actually in use 
must lead, and what would be likely to be the results of other 
methods. 

Professor Bain is not by any means the first psychologist who 
has written a treatise on education, but no previous writer has 
ever treated it in so comprehensive a way, or thrown so strong 
a light upon the immense difficulties of the subject. In one 
sense, indeed, his treatise is less comprehensive than some 
readers might expect from the title. He does not deal with 
education in the abstract. Every influence to which a human 
creature is subjected from the cradle to the grave is an educative 
influence. Professor Bain takes care to explain that science, if 
not absolutely powerless to deal with the working of so hetero- 
geneous a mass of influences, can do little practical good by 
expatiating in so boundless a field of analysis. If education is 
to derive any guiding light from science, it must propound a 
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more definite problem. The problem which he here under- 
takes to solve concerns the work of the schoolmaster. What 
can science do, from its knowledge of the mental organism, to 
keep the schoolmaster on the right track, to show him how he 
can attain the maximum of fruits from his labours? Even 
with the problem thus limited, with no educative influence to 
analyse but that which is typified by the work of the school, 
the subject is vast and complicated. The schoolmaster who 
should go to this work, expecting to find in it a cut and dry 
statement of what he ought to teach, or how he ought to teach, 
a bundle of categorical imperatives to be obeyed or resisted, 
would prepare for himself a disappointment. The faculties 
which he has to instruct, the motives that he can appeal to in 
the learner, the educational values of different subjects, the 
order in which studies should be pursued, are here mapped out 
and discussed, and the teacher is left at liberty to draw his 
own conclusions. We should give a wrong impression of the 
method of the book, if we said that Professor Bain absolutely 
lays down certain things as acquisitions which every pupil must 
have made before being entitled to be called a liberally edu- 
cated man. What he does is to take all acquisitions of a 
general kind, and to consider at what mental cost each can 
be made. He considers moral culture, culture of the observing 
faculties, culture of the emotions, culture of the intellect, and 
the arts and methods by which these various objects of the 
teacher can be promoted. When the whole field is thus inves- 
tigated, defined, and spread out as in a chart, the teacher is 
enabled to see more clearly how vast it is, how impossible it is 
for him to do everything. The necessity of making a choice is 
brought home to him, and reasons are given by which his choice 
may be directed. 

Abundant materials are given by Professor Bain on which 
the teacher may exercise his own judgment. But though the 
great awakening power of the book must lie in the multitude 
of points which it presents for consideration, and the fact that 
every step is reasoned and the whole grounded on the funda- 
mental laws of the mind, it would be a mistake to say that the 
author arrives at no conclusion on his own account. He does 
arrive at conclusions, and some of them are rather startling. 
One of his chapters contains a sketch of a ‘curriculum of the 
future,’ in which the staple and mainstay of the present curri- 
culum, language, is reduced to a subordinate place. We must 
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simply refer our readers to the compact and thorough chapters 
in which Professor Bain tries the learning of languages as the 
chief means of education, and finds it wanting, as being too 
costly for the results attained in the way of culture, and pur- 
sued to the exclusion of more fruitful subjects. We should do 
injustice to the weight of his arguments, if we attempted a 
summary of them in the space at our command. De Quincey 
held that languages were ‘the dry rot of the human mind.’ 
Professor Bain does not go so far as this, but he suggests 
weighty reasons for doubting whether the time at present spent 
upon Latin and Greek in the curriculum of our higher schools 
might not be more profitably employed otherwise, with a view 
to the culture of that average pupil for whom schools exist. 


The Odyssey of Homer, done into English Prose. By 8. H. 
Butcher and A. Lang. (London: Macmillan and Co. 


1879.) 


IF the time should ever come when the increasing competition 
of modern subjects will make it necessary to confine the study of 
Greek to a few specialists, it is to be hoped that all the great 


classical authors will have been translated for the public with 
the admirable taste and skill which makes the present volume a 
real literary treasure, marked in parts by absolute perfection. The 
translators, in a modest preface, excuse their bold attempt by 
the thesis that every age has its taste, and that all translations 
are but for an age—that Chapman, Pope, and the ballad and 
romantic style are antiquated, and that the present age, having 
been educated to admire the Sagas by Mr. Morris, will like 
their Homer dressed & la Norse. We venture to think that if 
they had adopted too closely the peculiar nomenclature, whose 
archaic flavour has an undoubted charm, but which is apt to 
pall after a while even in the most adroit hands, they would 
have produced an ephemeral work, and delighted only a select 
circle of admirers. But in fact they have steered very wide 
of this rock, and such phrases as ‘let make,’ ‘ win through,’ 
and such words as ‘steading,’ and ‘ plough-gate,’ and ‘ fare’ 
occur so rarely that they seem almost out of keeping with the 
spirit of the narrative, the happiest turns of which are borrowed 
from the English Bible. When Circe is said to ‘ fare to and fro’ 
before her loom, we are inclined to regret the old-fashioned word 
‘ply’; and we cannot think the ‘ head-gear’ of a cask a happy 
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translation of xp7deuva. On the other hand, ‘henchman’ is a 
decided improvement on ‘herald,’ ‘ bower’ on ‘ chamber,’ and 
perhaps ‘thrall’ on ‘slave.’ The object of the translators has 
been to use good old English words where they can find them, 
though they are not always consistent: e.g., they prefer ‘ limitless 
land,’ perhaps for the sake\of the alliteration, to * boundless,’ 
and ‘supine’ to ‘on his back;’ but when they carry this so far 
as to write ‘deathless’ Gods instead of ‘immortal, and the 
‘strengthless heads of the dead,’ for vector auévnva Kdpnva, we 
feel that the principle has become pedantry. 

The very difficult task of rendering constantly recurring 
epithets and phrases in such a way that they shall not be weari- 
some, has been in general successfully carried out. * Goodly,’ 
though profaned by the penny-a-liner, may stand for dzos, but 
‘rich in counsel’ for vodvpntis, does not bear the necessary 
repetition patiently. Is ‘wise’ too simple? We think also 
there is too often a tendency to abandon compound words, as in 
Ouworgwr, ‘of the lionheart’; gupvoza, ‘ of the far-borne voice’ ; 
evTrAoxapos, ‘of the braided tresses’; instead of ‘ lion-hearted,’ 
‘ far-voiced,’ ‘ fair-tressed.’ 

The translation is wonderfully accurate, and where brevity has 
obscured the sense, a few additional words give the necessary 
enlightenment without suggesting the presence of a gloss. In 
one passage, however, xv. 369, dO/cwpev seems to be mistaken 
for ¢@dcwpev ; and we have noted some accidental omissions of 
words or sentences at vii. 96,1292; viii. 543 ;3¥xiii. 110; xvii. 
553. "Oroddpwr in i. 52 is rendered ‘ wise and terrible.’ Now 
it may mean either of these, but not both. Further on it is 
‘terrible’ only; we suppose, therefore, the translators do not 
intend to bow to the authority of Curtius either in this or in 
the case of addrjorns, which they translate ‘ that live by bread,’ 
and not ‘living by the sweat of their brow. Buta more curious 
instance of halting between two opinions is furnished by xix. 
229, 230, where the same word Adq is first ‘ gripped,’ then 
‘watched.’ Tprydixes, we suppose, may mean ‘ of waving plumes,’ 
but why should aivacias Aéyew be translated, ‘to gather thorn 
from hedges?’ Surely aiwacia is a ‘ wall of picked stones’ as 
described in Thucydides, bk. iv., ch. 4, and Theocritus’ lizard 
would have found a bundle of thorns a most inconvenient 
. basking-place for his noontide nap. Again, why is dougadoeooa 
‘studded,’ and not ‘ bossy’? 

One more grumble, and we have done. If zroA/n ads is ‘the 
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grey sea,’ how can yAavewmis “A@nvn be ‘the grey-eyed goddess’? 
—owl-headed she may have been originally, but the Homeric 
epithet is an epithet of her eye; and if ‘ owl-eyed,’ then what is 
the characteristic of the owl’s eye? Is it not luminous bright- 
ness? and does not Pindar call serpents yAave@7es? We 
believe ‘bright-eyed Athene or Athene of the glittering eye’ 
would be a far truer rendering of the familiar epithet. 

If we give prominence to these slight defects, it is only 
because the work is so good throughout that every little imper- 
fection tells. But we must also give specimens of felicitous 
translations which indeed occur on almost every page. Such 
are—-ryoovos, * the knoll’; 1 /° wov roAvmevew, ‘to wind up the 
clew of war’; duotpédees, ‘ fosterlings of Zeus’; orpnpos Gepatrov, 
‘the ready squire’! jyvyjoacto 52 Goupidos adxhs, ‘mind him of 
his wild prowess’; dpypevos, ‘fordone’; niOeor Oadéeovtes, 
‘lusty bachelors’; wetacevs Quuwov, ‘make her heart swell for 
joy’; AeAacpevos immocvvawy ‘forgetting his chivalry.’ Con- 
ventional epithets are so rendered in English ;—as vyos éiois, 
‘gallant ship’; datos éions, ‘ good feast.’ 

Among the many biblical phrases generally introduced with 
happiest effect, as dida dpovéovoa, ‘for the favour that she 
bare him,’ and xaxa pnyavowrrat, ‘they imagine mischief for 
me, there is one against which we must protest. When ais 
els is translated ‘thou art sprung from my loins, the unin- 
structed reader may be led to suppose that this distinctly 
Hebrew phrase is contained in the Greek. Perhaps, too, apa, 
‘it came to pass that,’ is too suggestive of the old Tpwes pa 
‘the Trojans, God bless them.’ 

We cannot end our notice of this graceful and beautiful 
work without re-echoing the wish expressed in the sonnet which 
heads the book: that men would turn awhile from the modern 
school of self-conscious poetry, the somewhat dolorous and sickly 
type of maiden who languishes both in verse and on canvas, 
to feel the fresh ‘vigorous pulse of this old-world chant, and 
take the bright Nausicaa and the patient wise Penelope as their 
types of womanhood. 


The Bedouwms of the Euphrates. By Lady Anne Blunt. 
(London: John Murray.) 


Books of travel, still more perhaps than books of fiction, are 
for the most part fugitive literature. The shelf which contains 
a collection of even ten years back is the one to which we are 
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least. likely to resort in an idle moment, and such information 
as it may afford to the student soon becomes obsolete. No 
reading can be more unprofitable than the superficial notes of 
a ‘ globe-trotter,’ who expects the public to take an interest in 
his travels simply because they were interesting to himself, 
although he has seen nothing which has not been seen and 
described a hundred times before. It was therefore with a 
sense of discouragement that we turned to the volumes in ques- 
tion: a feeling soon lost in the real interest of the subject, and 
the mode in which it is treated. 

Lady Anne and Mr. Blunt left England in the autumn of 
1877, determined to spend the winter among the Bedouin tribes 
of the Euphrates valley; and in spite of all the obstacles raised 
by Turkish officials, by the hardships of the climate, the feuds 
of local tribes, and the unsettled state of the country, in con- 
sequence of the war between Turkey and Russia, they carried 
out their programme so much to their own satisfaction, that, as 
Mr. Blunt tells us in his preface, they have returned to their 
former camping ground to spend another winter in the wild, 
eastern mode of life which sometimes has such a singular 
fascination for minds of the highest culture and European 
civilisation. 

The whole journey, from Scanderoon or Alexandretta on the 
Levant to Bagdad, and back by another route to Beyrout—a 
distance of at least 1,800 miles, was accomplished on horse or 
camel back—for the most part on horseback. They slept under 
canvas, except during their stay at Aleppo, Deyr, and Bagdad, 
and the weather was scarcely less severe than that of an average 
English winter. It was no uncommon thing to wake in the 
morning to find ice in the water-pails, and the tent ropes frozen 
hard; but the life seems to have been a thoroughly healthy one, 
or the endurance of the travellers was so great that no complaint 
of illness or excessive fatigue finds-a place in these pages. The 
horses were as hardy as their riders, and necessarily play an 
important part in the story, so that we become almost as well 
acquainted with the characteristics of Tamarisk, Hagar, and 
Sherifa as were their owners themselves. For the camels also 
Lady Anne has a good word, vindicating them from the charge 
of obstinacy and ill-temper, and contessing that they ‘shed a 
tear or two at parting with them: such tears as people shed who 
dismiss good servants. 

It is this sympathy with the men and animals with whom 
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she had to do which gives its chief charm to Lady Anne’s 
book. She does not even say hard things of Huseyn Pasha, the 
Governor of Deyr, who thwarted their determination to join the 
Bedouins, and whom they only escaped by a stratagem, at the 
risk of being arrested and brought back as Russian spies; and 
in truth the Turkish officials might be justified in their reluc- 
tance to lose sight of them, from a belief that our Government 
would hold them responsible for the mischief which sometimes 
befals English travellers, owing to imprudent defiance of the 
caution prescribed to them. The pleasantest and most success- 
ful part of their tour consisted in their short stay with Faris, 
the chief of the Shammar tribe, with whom they became so 
intimate that he and Mr. Blunt exchanged the oath of brother- 
hood: a pledge regarded as no less binding than the vow of 
marriage. The description given of the chief might almost 
stand for Scott’s description of Saladin : 


In person, Faris is small, as a true Bedouin should be, but he is a 
model of grace and strength and activity. On horseback, there is no 
one in the tribe who can come near him: and it is a fine sight to see 
him put his mare to her full speed, and make his lance quiver over 
his head till it almost bends double He is besides very 
good-looking, with features typically Arabian, a clear olive complexion 
not darker than that of a Spaniard, an aquiline nose, black eyebrows, 
meeting almost across his forehead, and eyes fringed all round with 
long black lashes. His smile is one of the most attractive one can 
see ; and if there is a fault in his face, it is a slight want of resolution 
in the shape of his under jaw. 


Jedaan, the parvenw chief who claims a certain authority 
over all the Anazeh, a collective name for the majority of the 
Bedouin tribes, had none of the grace and good breeding of 
Faris, but with him also they became so friendly that he in- 
trusted Lady Anne with a mission of peace to another tribe with 
which he had been at war. 

Our preconceived notions of the desert are disturbed by her 
description of the numerous tribes with their flocks and herds 
which find subsistence there. In the camp of the Roala they 
estimated the number of tents at nearly 20,000 and the camels 
at_ 120,000, and the tribes wander far from the alluvial valley 
of the Euphrates. A white truftle called kemeyeh serves as a 
palatable substitute for bread, and was so abundant in some 
places that Lady Anne describes an eneampment in which their 
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attendant gathered a large basketful in a quarter of an hour, 
some the size of potatoes, others with a circumference of twelve 
inches, and she suggests that this was the manna which is said 
to have supported the Israelites. Throughout their wanderings 
they underwent no real privations of food or water, and their 
animals fared equally well. 

Lady Anne gives incidentally a curious account of the breed 
of Arab horses, which interest her as much as, if not more than, 
their masters, and Mr. Blunt adds a more technical description 
of their characteristics. The final verdict is that, with all their 
yood qualities of race and breeding, they are not so well adapted 
to the English market as those which we now possess. Owing 
to the want of careful selection and other causes, they are de- 
generating in size and strength; the pace of no Anazeh horse 
equals that of an English racehorse for a short distance, 
although their spirit and endurance are unequalled. But for 
these and many other facts we must refer our readers to a book 
which well deserves a careful perusal. 

We indulge ourselves with one more extract, quoted by 
Lady Anne Blunt from the account given by an English mate of 
his shipwreck, in 1834, on the Euphrates, which is preserved 
among the Consular archives at Aleppo:—‘ The windy and 
watery elements raged tremenduous, prayers and tears was had 
recourse to, but, being of no avail, I up anchor and round the 


corner.’ 


How's in a Library. Third Series. By Leslie Stephen. 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1879.) 


Tue plan which Mr. Stephen has adopted in his literary essays 
is not one which admits of indefinite expansion. Amongst 
the mass of aimless criticism, consisting mainly of a tedious 
iteration of personal preferences and antipathies, which the light 
literature of our age and country so abundantly supplies, it is 
wholesome as well as pleasant to meet with a writer who con- 
descends to give reasons for his opinions, and who is not a 
victim of the delusion that any epithet of praise will apply to 
that which you approve, and any epithet of censure to that which 
you condemn. But it must be confessed that something more 
than a discriminating estimate of errors and defects is necessary 
to provoke lasting interest in analytical comments upon authors 
whose works lave long been public property, and with whom 
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many of Mr. Stephen’s readers must be as well acquainted as 
Mr. Stephen himself. As Mr. Stephen says in this volume 
with equal truth and point, ‘ Your impartial critic or historian 
is generally a man who leaves out of account nothing but the 
essential.’ And the quality—we had almost written the taint— 
of impartiality cannot always be absent from literary estimates 
which treat with equal fulness and almost equal skill of Mas- 
singer and Charles Kingsley, of Charlotte Bronté and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. No man of letters, however wide may be 
his reading, and however comprehensive may be his tastes, can 
be qualified to feel with any given author of any given period 
the subtle and delicate sympathy which make Mr. Arnold’s 
‘Essays in Criticism ’a revelation even to those best acquainted 
with Joubert or with Marcus Aurelius. 

Take, for instance, Lord Macaulay. No one required to be 
told after the publication of Mr. Trevelyan’s book that Macaulay 
was a kindly and affectionate, as well as an upright and honourable 
man. No one required to be told at any time that the principal 
merit of his character was manliness, and its principal defect 
insularity; though, perhaps, some persons may be surprised to 
learn that he made his famous declaration of political faith at 
Edinburgh in 1849, not in 1839; that he‘ read everything,’ in- 
cluding those contemporary writers of whom Mr. Trevelyan says 
his uncle knew nothing; and that, in spite of his calling himself 
a Radical at Cambridge, he passed directly from Toryism to 
Whiggery. Mr. Stephen does not seem to have realised that, 
though Macaulay wrote a great many articles for the * Edinburgh 
Review,’ and reluctantly republished them, his reputation must 
finally rest on his ¢ History of England,’ and that a few esthetic 
protests against the style of that great work are an inadequate 
substitute for genuine criticism. Macaulay, like Thucydides, 
attracts the admiration of the general public, and is subjected 
to the assaults of industrious antiquarians; but, like Thucy- 
dides, he is really appreciated only by men who have some- 
thing of the statesmanlike spirit to whom, in Mr. Freeman’s 
words, ‘history is the politics of the past, politics are the 
history of the present.’ The best essay in the present volume 
is that devoted to the ‘ First Edinburgh Reviewers,’ though it 
compares not very favourably with Walter Bagehot’s singularly 
clever sketch of the same subject. The theme is a simple and 
easy one, and Mr. Stephen makes very good fun out-of the once 
dreaded thunder of Jeffrey and Brougham. Perhaps it is 4 
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want of the quality absent in his essay on Macaulay which 
makes Mr. Stephen unjust to Sydney Smith, who was a great 
deal more than a mere humourist. Those who are familiar 
with Smith’s collected works know how much insight into 
human nature, how much capacity for business, how much 
devotion to rational liberty were buried in the parsonage at 
Combe Florey. If our Secretaries of State possessed one tithe 
of his statesmanship, Oxenstiern’s famous aphorism would be 
far less applicable to this country than it unfortunately is. 
Mr. Stephen’s ‘ Essays on Kingsley and Miss Bronté’ are really 
reviews of Mrs. Kingsley and Mr. Reid ; and, as Aristotle would 
say, if the process of reviewing reviews be once begun, it may 
be continued ets dzreipov. We do not know that there is much 
to be said on the revival of Sainte Beuve’s parallel between 
Cowper and Rousseau, except that the oddness of the com- 
parison reminds one rather forcibly of Plutarch’s ‘ Parallel 
Lives.’ If it be said that they were both ‘children of nature,’ 
it may be answered that Cowper's most passionate desire was to 
be accounted a ‘child of grace ;’ while if Rousseau’s practical 
morality was scarcely equal to his philosophical standard, Cow- 
per’s harmless life was in startling contrast with his own view 
of his spiritual condition. On Landor Mr. Stephen has said 
much which is well worth reading, principally to explain why 
the Imaginary Conversations are not read, the common-place 
reason that they are dull not commending itself to the mind of 
an accomplished critic. It would, perhaps, be more interesting 
to inquire why the Hellenics, which are exquisite models of 
classical revivalism, have shared the same fate. The discourse 
on ‘ Wordsworth’s Ethics,’ though disfigured by a serious mis- 
quotation from * Resolution and Independence,’ is a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a great man, and, necessarily 
inadequate though it be, will probably attract more notice 
than any other essay in a volume which cannot be pronounced 
so good as either of its two predecessors. We have not space 
to criticise the criticism here; but we cannot do better than 
conclude our notice with Mr. Stephen’s just and eloquent 


eulogy of the greatest English poet born since the death of 
Milton :— 


The word ‘inspiration’ is less forced when applied to his loftiest 
poetry than when used of any of bis contemporaries. With defects 
too obvious to he mentioned he can yet pierce furthest behind the 
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veil, and embody most efliciently the thoughts and emotions which 
come to us in our most solemn and reflective moods. Other poetry 
becomes trifling when we are making our inevitable passages through 
the ‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ Wordsworth’s alone retains 
its power. 


Legends of the Morrow. By Thomas Gordon Hake. (Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus. 1879.) 


Ir is not uncommon, in the present day, to meet people who 
take a very doleful view of the chances of contemporary 
poetry. It is not read, they say, and when it is read it is for- 
eotten almost as soon as a novel ora leading article. There is, 
perhaps, no doubt that the actual production of poetry at the 
present day, as compared with the number of readers which that 
poetry meets with, is unprecedentedly large, and it would certainly 
be rash to assert in most cases that the number is likely to in- 
crease. If a volume of poems is not read when it is fresh 
and new, it is hardly, in our present reading habits, likely to get 
itself read when it is, so to speak, stale and old. There are 
however, a few poets for whom it is not unsafe to prophesy an 
increasing rather than a diminishing circle of readers, and we 
think that Dr. Hake may fairly claim a place among those few. 
His work has the great advantage of not being like anybody 
else’s work, and of belonging to no school. It has the second 
great advantage of pleasing at a second perusal, an advantage 
not commonly possessed even by verse which is agreeable and 
melodious enough at first sight or hearing. These ‘ Legends of 
the Morrow’ are perhaps less likely to strike the casual reader 
than the best poems in ‘Parables and Tales,’ or in ‘New 
Symbols.’ But they are in no way inferior to the best of their 
predecessors in their display of the special characteristics of their 
author’s work, to wit, fulness and dignity of thought, complete- 
ness of verbal rendering, and also a certain brilliancy of image 
and metaphor which is not often found associated with poetical 
work of the thoughtful class. It is a remarkable thing to find 
in any volume of poems, and especially in a volume of such 
little bulk as this, exemplification of such different excellences. 
Pieces like ‘The Angel of Nature’ and ‘ New Souls’ are dis- 
tinctly philosophical and almost polemical in tone, and any 
verbal or picturesque poetry which they may contain (and they 
frequently contain not a little) is accidental. On the other 
hand the companion sonnets ‘ Rest’ and ‘Unrest’ are in 
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essence wholly of the pictorial kind, though they in the same 
way contain a great portion of thought and meaning. None of 
the many poets, English or French, who in the last quarter of a 
century have made the sonnet do this duty of presenting an 
elaborate picture in miniature to the mind’s eye, has, we think, 
done better than Dr. Hake has done in this pair. ‘ Unrest’ 
gives us a river flowing brokenly through a mountain gorge, 
‘Rest’ a sylvan and champaign prospect from a castle parapet. 
In both there is a remarkable fulness of detail which brings 
the scene as clearly before the mind as if it were actually pre- 
sented to the sense, and at the same time a complete absence 
of the over-minuteness of stroke which constantly mars such 
things. In some of the longer poems such as ‘ The Palmist’ 
and ‘The Lost Future,’ the same singular power of word paint- 
ing, without the artistic defects which that name suggests, is 
evident. In‘The Angel of Nature, on the other hand, Dr. 
Hake is altogether intent on appealing to the intellect, and 
hardly bestows here and there an occasional touch destined to 
appeal to the senses. His picture of the personified spirit or 
angel of nature is of remarkable power, and sums up the attri- 
butes of that abstract conception in very artfully allegorised 
language. There is no doubt that both in this poem and in 
some others which the book contains dark sayings do somewhat 
abound. But they are of the order of dark saying which is felt 
to deserve unriddlement, and not to be a mere set-off to poetical 
conversation, or, worse still, intended to cover shallowness by 
suggesting profundity. ‘The Sibyl’ is a short but extremely 
beautiful poem which is in some sort a combination of the two 
manners which we have described. But perhaps the best thing 
of the whole book is the opening of ‘The Palmist.’ It is un- 
fortunately too long for quotation, and indeed there is a certain 
unity of thought about Dr. Hake’s longer poems which unfits 
them generally for dismemberment. But it contains a picture 
of a sandy seashore at low tide and at set of sun, which is 
hardly to be surpassed by anything of the kind within our 
memory, and which includes some lines and images of extraor- 
dinary beauty. It is almost unavoidable that poetry of this 
sort should be sometimes obscure, and the reproach of obscurity 
is indeed often possible and sometimes deserved. But it is, we 
repeat, the obscurity which deserves that pains should be taken 
for its removal. Moreover, the felicity and splendour of the 
occasional imagery to which we have alluded act as a kind of 
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lighthouse system to cheer the enquirer on his way, and go 
far to console him even if he should lose it for atime. In one 
sense such poetry is never likely to be popular, but in another 
it may be said to contain the seeds of a more enduring popu- 
larity than much of the facile verse which attracts the reader 
at the first time of reading. By his combined appeal to the 
love of social and intellectual problems, and the love of brilliant 
drawing and colouring in words, Dr. Hake ought to go near to 
hit his bird on both wings. Asa sample of his work we may 
give ‘ Unrest.’ 
Is this a remnant of old Paradise, 
Where now a shivering, dimpled river creeps, 
Driven out from bliss, between these desert steeps, 
Pine-armed, and bristling to the loveless skies, 
No heaven above but where the wild rocks rise, 
No world below but where the torrent leaps 
And down green steps of dripping foliage sweeps, 
The writhing eulf that ever rest denies 
To those lost waters! Rather here were driven 
Krom Paradise the once offending pau, 
To find a peaceful sky by rough winds riven, 
And look above through the mist-threaded air 
That wanders twixt the mountain tops and heaven, 
To weave for evermore a world’s despair. 


Edinburgh : Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1879.) 


Excepting Nuremberg, there scarcely exists in all Europe 
a city teeming with so large a wealth of picturesque in- 
cident and art as Edinburgh, and certainly no other offers 
a larger fund of picturesque history to the gleaner’s hand. 
Old Edinburgh—the heart of Midlothian—was lovingly des- 
canted on by Sir Walter Scott; the praises of New Edin- 
burgh—the modern Athens—have been sung in northern Doric 
in every land where the foot of wandering Scot has trodden ; 
and it is perhaps for all these reasons and from the keenness of 
our thus sharpened anticipation, that Mr. Stevenson’s admirably 
illustrated book is somewhat disappointing. It is true that the 
ten chapters in which he takes us with him in and out of the Old 
Town and the New bristle with pleasant anecdote, pleasantly told 
in choice and well-studied language, sprightly enough to refute 
for ever the allegation that humour is absent from the Scottish 
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mind, yet on closing the book we find that the author has g0s~ 
sipped much, but told us little, and we turn to the artist’s part 
for our true enjoyment. Here the Picturesque Notes, jotted down 
by Mr. W. E. Lockhart and the late Mr. Sam Bough, have been 
most admirably translated by the wonderful etching of M. Brunet- 
Debaines, a pupil of M. Gaucherel, and as such a fellow student 
with M. Rajon, whose works are so justly esteemed in England. 
Winning his spurs in 1872, and gaining a medal of the second 
class at the Salon of that year, M. Brunet-Debaines is less 
known amongst us than he ought to be, though some of his 
renderings of Turner’s colour-schemes and other works of English 
artists into black and white in the‘ Portfolio’ have latterly brought 
his great qualities as an etcher before one section of the artistic 
world. Such a book as Mr. Stevenson’s * Edinburgh’ will, by 
extending the knowledge of his power, do a true service, and Mr. 
Lockhart should feel particularly grateful to both the author 
and the etcher for the charming manner in which his somewhat 
heavy-handed colouring is thus translated and set forth. Indeed, 
the true title of the book should be ‘Six Etchings by Brunet- 
Debaines, from Scotch sketches, with some literary padding by 
Rh. L. Stevenson.’ Sometimes, indeed, this literary padding is left 
out, and not a single line is written to connect the very wonder- 
ful plate, which forms the frontispiece, with the rest of the 
work, In this the impression of that moving crowd which 
greeted Her Majesty on her visit to her northern capital in 
1876, is rendered with ail that subtleness which marks the 
Impressionist School of French artists without that undue 
vagueness which is its bane. Between the literary and the 
artistic portions of the book there is often a wide gap, and 
neither fits the other so well as should be the case in a work 
of such literary and artistic interest. The quaint old narrow 
wynd given in the second plate finds no location in Mr. Steven- 
son’s text, and the graceful etching of a view in the public 
gardens, which by the wav looks more like a transcript from 
De Nitis than from Lockhart, is hardly referred to. Mr, 
Stevenson’s portion of the book is indeed but a reprint of his 
chatty sketches which have appeared from time to time in the 
‘Portfolio,’ which, though pieasant enough for spasmodic reading 
at monthly intervals, is somewhat too elaborately lively to be 
taken at one sitting. The woodcuts are good examples of Mr. 
Paterson’s clear and intelligent cutting, and it is hardly possible 
to give greater praise than this, though it would have been well 
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if more discrimination in the choice of subject had been exer- 
cised. Of Holyrood, of Heriot’s Hospital, and indeed of the 
more historically interesting portions of Edinburgh, there js 
neither artistic nor literary note, picturesque or otherwise, and 
a good subject seems to have been wasted. Picturesque ¢ Edin- 
burgh’ yet lacks a fair exposition, and though Mr. Stevenson has 
trodden a path frequented by others before him, he has neither 
widened nor lengthened it. To an author this work is yet 
open, and it is to be hoped that the next artist who essays it 
may be as worthily placed before the public as has Mr. Lockhart 
been by M. Brunet-Debaines. 


Medieval Architecture. By Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A,, 
LL.D., &e. (London: John Murray. 1879.) 


THESE volumes are composed of a number of lectures delivered 
at different periods to the architectural students of the Royal 
Academy by the late Sir George Gilbert Scott, both in his 
capacity of Professor and previously while acting as deputy to 
Mr. Cockerell and to Mr. Smirke. It does not appear to have 


been the desire of the author to revise the work contained in them 
to any large extent, either by changing their original form for 
one more literary, nor by eliminating such repetitions and reca- 
pitulations as were incidental to the conditions under which they 
were composed. And, notwithstanding that the form in which they 
appear gives them at first sight a somewhat occasional character, 
we are not inclined to regret that they have been given to the 
world in their present shape. For in the first place, the entire work 
is that of a mind to which practical effect was obviously of 
more importance than literary completeness; and in the second 
place the author has thought out the various branches of his 
subject with a scientific accuracy and conscientious care which 
in itself gives a continuity to their treatment, and renders each 
group of lectures fairly complete within its own scope and 
limits. 

In studying these lectures, which contain the record of the 
principles and enthusiasms of a life which has passed away, a 
large proportion of readers will reflect with some sadness to how 
large an extent the author’s preferences have become superseded 
and his ideas discredited by more recent tendencies; indeed, 
the anticipation of such changes is here and there apparent in 
his work. It is not in architecture only that a rapid succession 
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of phases of thought, each held with a genuine enthusiasm worthy 
of permanent results, makes each prominent name of a dead 
man the equivalent of an exploded idea. Of the rising genera- 
tion few comparatively will endorse the exclusive preferences 
which to the writer of this work were little less than the ab- 
solute deductions of reason, and the practical result of his 
energetic teaching can scarcely be said to have borne the 
fruit which he desired. 

It is on this very account, however, that the record of his 
theories will have a more permanent interest. For very many 
persons the name of Gilbert Scott must remain representative 
of an epoch of great activity and much genuine conviction, 
while the opportunities which his work afforded for the close 
and scientific study of the monuments of those styles of archi- 
tecture which monopolised his preference, and mainly his labour, 
were such as certainly never fell to the lot of any former 
writer, and are scarcely likely to oceur again. 

The portion of the work, therefore, which is likely to be of the 
greatest general interest, and to cause least controversy, is that 
which is most purely archeological, and it is fortunately in 
this that the main value of the book consists, For very many 
reasons an architect has in him the making of the best archzo- 
logist. Not only is it one of the first conditions of success that he 
should be acutely sensitive to niceties of detail which are un- 
apparent to ordinary perceptions, but the experience which his 
practice implies of difficulties overcome and problems solved 
should give him a readiness to trace the similar processes in 
the succession of which lies the history of development of the 
architectural styles of the past. There can be no doubt that 
Sir Gilbert Scott was by nature and by experience pre-eminently 
fitted for such work as this, and the readers of these volumes 
will find a thorough and lucid exposition of many architectural 
problems which will have contained grave difficulties before. 
Probably no better examples of-his method of dealing with such 
matters could be found than his theory of the origin of the 
pointed arch, and of the development of the style of which it 
became the main feature. His views on the former much- 
debated poiut, which are founded on too close reasoning to admit 
of explanation in an abbreviated form, have the advantage of 
accuracy of demonstration combined with a comprehensiveness of 
view which are found united in no former theory; indeed, his 
account of this central fact in architectural history will carry 
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conviction on similar grounds to those on which some later 
scientific theories are based, for in the first place it forms a 
meeting-ground for various previous views, and secondly those 
who follow Sir Gilbert’s reasoning will see that no other course 
is conceivable. Both in the working out of this theory and 
in his history of the various phases of transition through 
which complete Pointed architecture was developed, the author 
shows a faculty of entering imaginatively into sympathy with 
the builders of each successive epoch, of feeling puzzled with 
them, and with them joyfully solving the problem, and thereby 
gives to what is often a dry study an exceptional degree of 
human interest. 

It is not possible in the limits of this essay even to point out 
the various subjects on which the work may with advantage be 
consulted. Enough has, however, been said to show that the 
author is a safe and accurate guide in such archeological ques- 
tions as the scope of his work embraces; while the illustrations 
are admirably suited to the purpose of explaining his theories, 
and combine the greatest accuracy with an unusual amount of 
beauty. The practical advice in which the volume abounds will 
be less interesting to ordinary readers. It is difficult in such 
matters to rise above commonplace, and all that can fairly be 
claimed is common-sense. Of this the author has an ample 
share, and his maxims cannot fail to carry the full weight of 
his unusual experience. In the practical as in the theoretical 
part of the work certain exclusive limitations will here and 
there be found, against which many readers will be apt to rebel, 
but these are rather less instead of more than Sir Gilbert’s well- 
known preferences could have led us to expect. 


The Renaissance of Art in France. In Two Volumes. By 
Mrs. Mark Pattison. (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879.) 


Tue Renaissance in France does not possess the wide importance 
and varied interest which belong to its parent, the Renaissance 
in Italy. Of the latter it may be said that, more than any other 
cause, it has fixed the type of modern civilisation: the former, 
though an interesting study, has far less attraction for the world 
at large. The work of Mrs. Pattison touches, however, one side 
only of this specialty, the side of art. There are obvious ad- 
vantages in thus limiting the scope of the inquiry. The Art of 
the Renaissance is the phase of it which possesses for most 
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people the greatest interest. It is a subject which the industry 
and good taste of the writer have enabled her thoroughly to 
master, and it admits of more definite treatment and more 
positive results than an historical investigation into the period as 
awhole. Mrs. Pattison has done wisely, we think, in making the 
general introduction as brief as possible. The leading feature 
in the Renaissance—‘ the emancipation of the individual,’ as 
Mrs. Pattison puts it—is rightly accentuated; but some other 
of the writer’s generalisations will seem more questionable. 
There is one serious want in the book—a want, however, which 
can be easily supplied in a future edition—which is, that the 
illustrations are altogether too scanty. The two volumes to- 
gether contain only nineteen steel engravings, and no woodcuts 
at all. It is quite essential to the usefulness of a work of this 
kind, that the reader should be constantly able to turn from the 
written description and criticism to some sort of pictorial repre- 
sentation of the thing described and criticised. And this is the 
more the case here, because Mrs. Pattison’s book travels over 
ground much less familiar to the mass of readers than the well- 
trodden paths of Italian and German art. For want of more 
illustrations, not a little of the fruit of Mrs. Pattison’s industry 
is thrown away on all but special students of the subject. 

Four chapters in the first volume are devoted to the 
architecture of the period—to the Chateaux of Touraine, to 
the architects Bullant, De l’Orme, and Lescot. Much of the 
work here described has perished, and much has been so altered 
as to have altogether lost its original character. To those who 
are accustomed to the simpler forms of the architecture of the 
Italian Renaissance, where the effect is due chiefly to the 
harmony of proportion and the skilful use of space, and only in 
the second place to decorative appliances, there will always 
be something not quite satisfying even in very good French 
Renaissance work, in which the ornament seems to claim an 
undue share of our attention. It is, in fact, by comparing the 
Northern with the Southern Revival, that one first becomes con- 
scious of the enormous advantage which the latter enjoyed by 
being directly affiliated on the old classical tradition. And this 
is true of the movement as a whole, and not merely of a single 
phase of it. Sculpture is treated of in two chapters, the first 
being chiefly given to Goujon, the next to Pillon. On Goujon, 
whose ‘Diane Chasseresse’ is perhaps the best-known work 
of the French Renaissance, Mrs. Pattison has a good deal of 
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excellent criticism. ‘Though he has succeeded,’ she says, ‘in 
giving much of beauty and nobility to his work (the ‘Diane 
Chasseresse’), it is a beauty that has an artificial cast, a nobility 
that has a slight touch of effort. This indeed may be said of 
all French work of this time.’ And again, after speaking of the 
French painters of the sixteenth century, and more particularly 
of Fouquet and the Clouets, she goes on in the same strain: 


The Italians who worked and flourished in France were men of 
the decadence. They possessed every variety of technical accomplish- 
ment to perfection, but they had lost the courage required for the 
direct interrogation of nature. The artificial accent which their work 
had in consequence acquired passed current through the credit of 
their technical acquirement. The manner: was easily caught, and 
those who were eager only to learn the skilful secrets of a reader's 
art carried away the infection of an empty style. 


There can be no doubt that one leading cause of the defects 
of French Renaissance art is here correctly indicated. It is 
another matter whether the reason assigned for the collapse of 
the whole movement at the close of the sixteenth century is the 
true one. Mrs. Pattison attributes it to the moral indifference 
of the people. It would be gratifying to think that moral 
earnestness has any direct tendency to foster artistic talent; 
but it is to be feared that neither history nor psychology supports 
this view. There are, however, plenty of less abstruse reasons 
to account for the phenomenon. A period of such intense 
creative effort could not in the nature of things last for ever. 
The Reformation and the Catholic reaction set people’s minds to 
a new tune, and the protracted religious wars destroyed both 
the repose and the material prosperity necessary for artistic 
development. 

The second volume contains chapters on wood-engraving, 
engraving on metal, enamelling, and pottery. Under the latter 
head comes a full biographical notice of Bernard Palissy. The 
whole book is filled with information of a kind not easily 
accessible elsewhere, and will be of permanent value to students 
of art. 


Die Entwickelung des Farbensinnes. Von Dr. Hugo Magnus. 
(Jena: 1877.) 


In 1858, Mr. Gladstone, in his ‘Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age,’ stated the opinion to which his study of the great 
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poet had led him, that the Greeks of that early period had 
little or no perception of colour. More recently Dr. Magnus, 
a professor of ophthalmic medicine, attached to the University of 
Breslau, has put forth similar views in two. pamphlets upon 
the evolution of the colour sense. Starting from premisses 
the very antipodes of those on which Mr. Grant Allen has 
wrought out his theory of the evolution and differentiation of 
flowers and fruits, as due to a previously existing sense of colour 
in the living creation, Dr. Magnus believes that the retina of 
the primitive eye was sensible only to the quantity or intensity, 
and not to the quality or colour of light, or—to use the language 
of physics—the visual organ appreciated only the length but 
not the velocity of the light-waves impinging on the retina. 
Primeval man, and man even in early historic times, had no 
clear notions of distinct colours in the way they appear to us. 
The colours of intensest luminosity, the reds and yellows, were 
the first to beget in the human eye a specific sensation of colour, 
and this, even in Aristotle’s time, was secondary to the impres- 
sion of intensity. The ruddy colours were to him merely an 
harmonious effect of light, while the blue and green caused no 
qualitative impression, but were appreciated as merely light 
grey or dark grey, according to their depth. 

The question, on account of the difficulties arising from its 
subjective character and the incommunicable nature of chromatic 
impressions, is one which physiology is insufficient to answer, 
and it is necessary to look for such registrations of human per- 
ceptions and sensations of colour as may be found in the most 
ancient written documents, in order to elucidate it historically. 
Evidence on the colour sense of earlier mankind must be sought 
in the names for colours in various languages, and especially 
the mention of colours in works of such antiquity as the Rig- 
Veda, the Zend-Avesta, the Bible, and even the Homeric poems. 
According to Geiger, whose erudition-supplies Dr. Magnus with 
most of his philological evidence, the dualism of black and red 
was the first dawn of a colour sense. Etymology proves that 
the terms red and black were used interchangeably, and in a 
vague way to indicate colour. White is hardly distinguished 
from red in the Rig-Veda, for in those primitive phases of the 
chromatic sense, only the degree of luminous intensity was dis- 
cerned—the absence of light as black, the abundance of light as 
white, or rather red. Even Greek philosophers indicate the 
existence of such a period, Anaxagoras, for instance, believed 
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that in the earliest ages colour was entirely wanting; and 
according to the Greek philosophers generally, all colours, from 
fiery red to watery blue, merely result from a blending of light 
and darkness. Indeed in the ancient philosophy only four 
fundamental colours are named: black, white, red, yellow. 
In the course of time the colour sense grew distinct from the light 
sense; sensibility to the more lively hues became distinct from 
sensibility to mere brilliance, with which it had previously been 
combined and confused. At this first stage of development, 
however, only red and yellow were appreciated; all other hues 
were as invisible to the human eye as the ultra violet rays of 
the spectrum are at the present day. Strong evidences of this 
are found in the literatures of different peoples. To take 
Homer’s works alone,—it will be found that the red and yellow 
colours only are mentioned, and never the green and blue. 
Often as we find landscapes described in these poems, the green 
coloration of plants and trees, and the blue of the heavens (of 
the proverbially azure Ionian sky), are never mentioned, though 
no one will think of denying the poet’s appreciation of light 
effects. 

The next period is characterised by the sensibility to green 
and its different shades, the perception of the lighter tones 
being graduaily eliminated from the impression of pale yellow, 
whilst dark green is still confused with dark grey, or obscurity. 
The notion of blue in the same way was in certain periods con- 
founded with the idea of what was dark and shadowy, and 
accordingly, at this stage of development, we meet with frequent 
confusion of blue and green. A trace of this imperfect vision 
still survives in Burmah, where, says Dr. Magnus, on the 
authority of Bastian, a similar colour blindness is prevalent, 
and blue is often only with difficulty distinguished from green. 

The idea of green once fairly grasped was succeeded by the 
cognition of the lesser light intensities—that is, the blue and 
violet of the spectrum. ‘The impression of blue was gradually 
awakened in a similar way to that of green. The notion of 
light blue grows out of light grey, while dark blue is at first 
confused with neutral obscurity, and only gradually becomes 
causative of a separate specific impression. The Latin and 
Greek languages abound in evidence of these assertions, and 
remove all doubt as to the growth and development of the sense 
of blue. At the same time the foregoing considerations afford 
an explanation of the great uncertainty in the lexicography of 
these languages in the matter of colour designations. 
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Into the question of colour names and their employment, 
Dr. Magnus has entered more fully in his earlier pamphlet. 
A single instance from the second one may be of sufficient 
interest to copy here. 


Glaukos is a characteristic example of this uncertainty of meaning}; 
for while some commentators understand by it a shining light effect, 
others contend that it means light blue. Our recognition of the 
gradual evolution of the colour sense, however, enables us to decide the 
contest by showing both sides to he right. For in the early or red 
period of the colour sense, about the Homeric age, glaukos un- 
doubtedly meant a shining light effect ; on the other hand, in that 
later period when the retina had attained the perception of blue, it 
signified blue-grey (Aristotle), or light-blue (Plato). 
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It will have been seen that the order in which the colours 
have become appreciable to the human eye is that in which 
they occur in the spectrum: that is, from the red and yellow 
or strongly luminous rays to the blue and violet or less lumi- 
nous. This is also corroborated by numerous investigators, who 
have long maintained the essential connection between colour 
and intensity of light. And this supports the theory that the 
original development of chromatic impressions has resulted 
from the secular action of light upon the retina. Agreeably, 
then, with the principle of evolution and constant advance 
which modern science discerns in nature, the colour sense which 
we at present enjoy only reached its high development after, 
and in consequence of, the constant and simultaneous action of 
the different light intensities acting upon it for centuries. It 
is well known that the central portion of the retina is more 
sensitive to colour than the outer or peripheral, and this fact too 
is adduced in support of the evolution theory of the chromatic 
sense, as if the faculty of perceiving colour had not yet ex- 
tended over the whole of the retina, but was still incomplete 
and in a state of progress. 

Dr. Magnus next passes on to the consideration of early 
descriptions of the rainbow which he has chosen as a test, it 





being indubitably the same in objective colour throughout all ' 
historical time. Going back to the remotest times which afford : 
any monuments of the number of colours perceived in the rain- 


bow, he finds that the earlier is the period the simpler is the 
description. Homer (Il. i. 547) depicts it as being of one 
colour only. Here then is evidence that in the age of Homer 
the colour sense was limited to the perception of one colour and 
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its allied hues, for only thus can be explained the poet’s silence 
upon the wealth of colours in the rainbow. A parallel proof is 
exhibited in the Arabic expressions for the rainbow, nadathon 
and kastalaniyjathon, which are both also equally applicable to 
the red sky of sunrise or sunset. Ezekiel too, who lived 600 Bc. 
(in Ez. i. 26-28), likens the brilliance round the throne of God 
to fire and also to a rainbow. Proceeding to a later period, 
when the colour sense had gained considerable development, we 
find Xenophanes describing the rainbow as purple, red, and 
yellowish green. Even in Aristotle it is tricolour, but a great 
advance is apparent, for blue is expressly mentioned. Here red, 
green, and blue are given as the fundamental colours; there is 
as yet little notice of the delicate transition tints, where the 
distinct colours blend with one another. According to Geiger 
and Magnus, the Aristotelian tricolour notion of the rainbow 
seems to have been very general, and to have continued far 
down into the middle ages and into the zenith of Arabian cul- 
ture. Both in the Edda and in the Brihat-Samhita it is 
described as tricolour, and although the colour sense was deve- 
loping and the secondary hues had become appreciable to the 
retina, though at first only in a vague way, it was left for the 
genius of Newton to place upon a distinct scientific footing the 
several colours into which white light may be resolved. 

The above considerations demonstrate that the relative force 
with which the ether waves strike the retina must be regarded 
as the guiding principle of the evolution of the colour sense. 
For instance, in those primeval times when the retina was 
insensible to colour, its percipient capacity was very much lower 
than at present; but through the incessant hammering of the 
etheric particles against the retina, its capacity was gradually 
increased and refined, until at length the first trace of a cog- 
nition of colour came about. As, inthe twilight of dawning 
day, the eye is insensible to a world of colour, and only attains 
an appreciation of the varied hues of the landscape with the 
increasing daylight, so the case was in the primeval periods, 
with this difference, however, that the deficiency was not in the 
light, but in the rude and undeveloped sensory apparatus. In 
the course of centuries the eye, at first only able to appreciate 
light, developed new resources under the continued action of 
light, gradually gained the power to discriminate kinds of light, 
and naturally, those colours which were of highest luminous 
intensity were the first to be so discriminated. 
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It is clear that there is no reason for stopping here, and a 
further development of the visual organ would only be in strict 
accordance with the theory of Dr. Magnus. The question 
indeed suggests itself: is the eye still ina state of develop- 
ment? Will the human retina and its connected nerves sooner 
or later acquire a still further increased faculty of appreciating 
colour? Will our distant posterity enjoy sensations of new 
colours, invisible and therefore utterly inconceivable to us? 
that is, will their sense of light become so improved that ether 
waves of certain lengths and rates of vibration which make no im- 
pression on our eye will cause them sensations of light and colour ? 
This question Dr. Magnus unhesitatingly answers in the affir- 
mative. He is convinced that the ultra violet rays by their 
incessant action on our organs will at length render them 
sentient to rays at present invisible, and that just as formerly 
the cognition of blue succeeded that of green, and violet that of 
blue, so now that the sensation of violet will be followed by 
that of a new colour which the eye will be able to discriminate 
from the darkness which at present closes the violet end of the 
spectrum. And with the prediction of such an event the author 
concludes the pamphlet which we have here briefly analysed. 

We cannot help making the reflection that were man to 
become sensitive to a new colour—that is, to a set of light rays 
at present invisible—and at the same time retain his perception 
of all the former ones, a new constituent would be added, not 
of course to light itself, but subjectively to his cognition of 
light, and therefore the cognition of solar light which we call 
white would, although it might continue to be called white, be 
altered not only as to quality but as to quantity also. This 
consideration would at once explain the confusion in early 
writings between red and white, if, as Dr. Magnus holds, the 
colours except red and yellow were as invisible in those times as 
the rays beyond the violet are now. For the whole visible 
light must then have been a combination of the red and yellow 
rays, and that consequently light then perceived by the eye was 
less both in quantity and in the number of its constituents than 
it is for us. 

If colour blindness is, as Dr. Magnus thinks, a remnant of 
the rude and imperfect stage, it seems difficult to reconcile it 
with his theory, for, as is well known, by far the most common 
sort of colour blindness is an inability to distinguish red and 
green. Rut red is precisely one of those colours which, according 
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to this theory of evolution, were the first to establish a colour 
perception in the eye. Upon this point, however, no explana- 
tion is offered. With regard to the peculiar instance of colour 
blindness as prevalent in Burmah, it will occur to most people 
that there is really very little difference between many tints of 
blue and green. It is almost an open question whether, for 
instance, certain varieties of turquoise, and particularly certain 
egos, like the hedge-sparrow’s, are green or blue. It is certain 
at least that in Burmese decoration blue and green are used in 
a way that amply demonstrates their full appreciation by the 
artists of that country. 

Dr. Magnus passes over the very strong evidence against his 
theory which is offered by the ancient art of Nineveh and Egypt, 
where objects of very varied colouring are found of higher anti- 
quity than that of the Homeric poems. Some of the tiles dis- 
play blue figures on a green ground and vice versd, clearly 
showing that the artist, and indeed those who employed him, 
were able to distinguish these colours. 

It has been shown also by Layard that a green pigment was 
expressly prepared by the addition of yellow ochre to the stapie 
blue in use. 

The most serious objection, however, to the theory of Dr. 
Magnus is perhaps to be found in the apparently widespread 
colour sense of the animal world. Naturalists have amassed a 
respectable amount of cumulative evidence to show that the 
perception of colour is largely an appanage of the animal crea- 
tion, where it is often of use in subsistence, defence, or attack, 
and it is difficult to see why it should have been absent in man, 
the most highly developed animal cf all. Philology and biology 
respectively seem at present to be the headquarters of the 
opposite theories, but important contributions to the question 
are probably to be drawn also from archeology. 
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‘The book is rendered far more useful, as well as extremely beautiful and attractive, by the 
magnificent series of pictorial illustrations with which it is now supplied in the present edition. 


Messrs. Cassell Petter & Galpin have spared no cost or care in preparing this noble volume.’ 
Inxustratep Lonpow News. 


‘Many of the illustrations are extremely beautiful ; all of them serve a distinct purpose. Con- 
sidering the beauty and number of the illustrations, this admirably yess volume is likely to prove 
one of the most attractive gift-books of thy year. It is certainly one of the cheapest copyright 
works ever issued from the press.’~——-Patt Mati Gazurre. 


Gs The LiprAry Epition of Dr. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST, 
published in Two Vols. cloth,.24s., or in morocco, £2. 28., 18 
still on sale at all Booksellers. ~ 

Cassell Petter § Gaipin, Iudgate Hill, London. ; 








Spottincoode & Co., Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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